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cartes [THE VEILED Woman. ]} 
fered was cold and unsympathetic ; it grew even colder and “Tt was.” 
1 TH E GOLD EN MA S K. more metallic as she next spoke “ Years ago, then ?” 
ft. in BY THE ACTHOR OF “It is unnecessary that you should disturb the “Yes. When we were both young. Before you 
“ere “TMS ¢ Secret.” * is Idol,” “ The Seventh | household at this hour,” she said. ‘‘I came here for | had become the star of your high circle or I had been 
co The is arpa Coa PA sl Be éc, de a purpose, and when that is answered | shall go as I | buried in the grave with the dead.” 
pe selina SS oot came. You ask my name? I will giveit you; but “ With the dead!” 
enty t : it will bo to little purpose. You may call me The exclamation was accompanied with a shudder. 
ight, CHAPTER XXII. Margaret Gath; but it were better that my name “ With the dead,” was thesolemnanswer. “I have 
mee THE VEILED WOMAN. should not pass your lips. "Tis not a wholesome name | lain a living woman in the grave, and I return to life, 
me. Our evil thouzhts are ministers of fate, to speak in listening ears.” not as one of the living, but as a denizen of the tomb. 
blue Taking the forms we wijl; but moulding us “ Pshaw! what have I to fear?” demanded Edith; | Seve, my hand is unlike your own, unlike that of a 
and To their grim pleasure. Mason. “TI am not to be awed by trick orartifice. You come | human being.” 
Mery Brerone the door had well closed, the veiled woman | here, as you say, fora purpose. Explain it and go. She held it out as she spoke, white and beautiful as 
with was standing close by the Lady Edith’s side, and | 1 am in no mood for this masquerading.” marble. 
will looking down upou her. The woman lifted ber deathly-white hands and The lady suffered hor fingers to close round it for 
and The veil which concealed her face and flowed | threw up her veil quickly. an instant, then withdrew them, shuddering. Not 
ao down until it was lost in the folds of her dark dress In doing so she disclosed a face which, seen in the | only was the hand ice-cold, but it had a strange feel- 
a was a betwork of wool, black in colour, and hav-| framework of blaek, looked simply hideous. ing, like that which results from handling the moss 
ing the effect of reyealing the white skin of the face It was so ghastly in its whiteness, and was lit up | kuown as Lycopodium, so singularly unpleasant to the 
with below it in strong contrast. with eyes so unearthly in lustre, as if the effect had | touch. 
PPY Or it might have been that the skin of the wearer | been attained by artificial means. “ What is this mystery ?” she inquired. 
“— was of a singular deathly whiteness. The face was that which we have already beheld ‘No matter,” was the answer, “no matter for the 
Her lady. ship could not tell; but bold and daring as | at the singular house called the Moat. present. Enoughthat I am so changed that none 





was her nature, she shrank in dismay from this appa- 
rtion, which, as we have said, she at the first mo- 
ment half regarded as tho emanation of her own 
wicked thoughts. 

Mastering this ides, however, shesoon recovered her 
accustomed confidence of manner suflicientiy to re- 
sent the appearamee of the intruder rather than to be 
overawed at it. 

“How came you here?” “You 
Were not annotinced ?” 


she demanded. 


“No. It was unnecessary.” 
‘ “Indeed! I do not recognize you as one of the 
amily,” 


“Which is’not surptising, as I have not that 
honour,” 

“'Then I must’ trouble you for your name and: 
business here, or———”” 

“ Or you will order me to be expelled the house ?”. 

An inclination of the head was sufficiently affir 
mative of the lady’s intentions on that subject. ~ 








The voice in which the strange woman had spoken 


To the Lady Edith it was strange and unfamiliar, 
and she involuntarily recoiled from that which was at 
once so beautiful and yet so startling. 

“ The masquerading isat an end,” said the woman ; 
“ we meet face to face.” 

“ Por the first time, I think,” said the aristocratic 
beauty. 

‘*No: nor for the last,” was the answer. 

“ But L do not recollect” 

“ This hideous face, you would say? And you be- 
lieve that once seen it is not readily forgotten? You 
are rightd It ismy misfortune to be remembered. 
But it was not glways so. Once my beauty would 
havo rivalled yours. My eyes were as natural in 


| their brilliance, and my lips, now white, were as 


daintilysred. Every feature in my face is still per- 
fect, though a cufse ten times heavier than tiat of the 
leper has transformed me into a béing from whout all 
Mey or disgust.” 

d it was before this change came over you that 
we met?” 





who once knew me recognize me now.” 

“ And you assure me that I am of that number ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“But your name? I do not recall it.” 

“It would be strange if you did so, since that also 
is a of my new being, not of my old. But 
enough of this. It was not of myself that I came 
here to speak, It was of one whom you know—anud 
love.” 

The face of the Lady Edith crimsoned ; then grew 
deathly in its pallor and in the cold dew which burst 
from every pore. 

“It is of the dead you would tell me?” she fal- 
tered. 

“No.” 

“You come hither from the grave, and it is to tel? 
me that—that he lives! Ab, no, no; this is mockery. 
This is impivus.” 

The strange woman looked at her in momentary in- 
credulity. It wasclear that she was quite unprepared 
for this outburst—that it jarred upon her mind, that 
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it elashe’ with impressions she had already formed 
there. S.e looked amazed, and as she looked a light 
seemed to \veak in upon her. 

“You do not love Fabian Temple, then?” she 
asked, asif tl:e question had been forced from her in 
the momentary astonishment. 

The question itself produced an equally startling 
effect. 

“Love him!” the lady ejaculated. Then recover- 
ing her self-possession, she added: “Andif I do or 
do not, for what purpose do you put this question ?” 

“It is hardly necessary to go into that matter,” was 
the reply. “If you are indifferent to him or his fate 
I have come here in vain. Had it been otherwise, I 
might have served you.” 

“And you came here for that purpose ?” 

“T did.” 

* You have chosen a strange hour, and present your- 
eelf under singular circumstances, for one whose only 
object was to benefit me. You might have come here 
by day and have been introduced to me in,due form. 
Those who come to confer favours are prettysure of a 
welcome.” 

A sinister smile played over the white face of the 
woman. 

“Did T say that my only objectowas to dovyou a 
service?” she asked. “Did I claim the privilege of 
conferring a favour? If I conveyed that idea.I must 
have strangely misstated my a} 
a nature to trouble myself to do benevolent: t 
have no warm blood in my. veina,.no. h 
bosom. I could ont love the child’ eesee S Dat Thiave 
instincts—thatof self-prese rvation among the d 
it is to these that io owe my visit here, I Tisow 
that of Fabian Temple whichmight haye, 
your knowing, worth your buying the,kno e ~ es 
This I would have sold you, bu jo not 
care for him, you are indifferemtto: that of 
the woman who shares it. withp hima,” 

“ His wife?” 

The stranger had struck, the chord.now, and it 
vibrated in that question. 

“ Well—yes,” was the answem 

It was comprised in twonlanie 
between them was so long eh 
with it peculiar signe 

“You know her?” the», Ladyy Bdithy, eked. 
eagerly. 

‘ We have met.” 

“You speak coldly of,hem, There is.sqme animosity 
between you?” 

“ There is no love.” 

“ Then there is hate 2” 

“ What if I am indifférent? if I entertain no-feeling 
but one of contempt? Singular as my presence here 
to-night is, and deeply as I have suffered and am 
afflicted, my character is spotless, and I have the right 
to call myself a wife.” 

The words were as oil on flame. 

“ And she ?” the lady demanded, “ has she no such 
right?” 

Her eagerness was so great that she put her fingers 
on the woman’s hand, but instantly withdrew, them 
with a thrill. An angry frown betrayed resentment 
at the ill-concealed aversion. 

“Ido not say so,” Margaret Gath returned, “and 
it is no matter; since you have been misjudged as I 
have been befooled. You do not love this man 
Temple; the attentions you have permitted him to pay 
youare nothing—worse than nothing. Thereis an end 
then. I depart as I came. My secret mission is. ful- 
filled.” 

Perchance she spoke further. The lady had an 
after-impression that she did; but the words were 
drowned in a singing in the ears, a buzzing of the 
brain, a throbbing of the heart, which came upon her, 
and agitated her to her very finger tips. 

The appearance of this strange being, whom she 
equally feared and detested, had fellowed like the 
realization of her own thoughts. It was as if she 
had dreamed some fearful purpose, and awaking had 
found the agent for its accomplishment awaiting at 
her bedside. 

Aad now the moment had come at which she must 
avai! herself of this agency or reject it. 

A strong temptation had thrown itseli across her 


ath. 
. Should she yield to it or bid it begone ? 

This was the conflict in her mind: this it was 
which perturbed her to the very depth of her strong 
nature. 

“ Stay !” she cried. 

Then her own word startled her, and as Margaret 
Gath waited and looked on she knew not what to 
add. 

Mustering all her courage she at length said: 

** However acquired, and on that point I will ask 
no questions, your information respecting Fabian 
Temple has some truth in it. I do take « strong in- 
teres; in his welfare. All that interests him interests 
me, ond I feel that he is deeply concerned in what 


you have just hinted at. You know more of him—or of 
his wife—than you will disclose without money. Well, 
then—I will give you money. You shall name the 
priee at which you rate tle worth of your informa- 
tion, and I will give it.” 

Butthe woman hwsitated. 

“No, FE will wait,” she said. 

“Wherefore? What is it you demand ?” 

“Time. Time to think: time to watch and deter- 
mine.” 

“But have I not asked you to name your own 
terms? I can but refuse them. if they are too high.” 

“True; but there may come a time when they will 
not be too high, however I may rate them, and there 
will be no possibility of a refusal.” 

Unaccustomed to be thwarted in her slightest wish 
her ladyship grew impatient. 

“You area selfish woman, and you need money. 
You have said so,” she cried. “I offer you your own 
terms for what. is perhaps worthless.” 

“ Perhaps,” was the answer, “and it is therefore that 
T hesitate. There will come a time when its value 
will not admit of doubt or question. Then I will be 
with you again.” 

She retreated a step towards the door. 

“But, woman—Margaret Gath——” 

“Hush! that name was for yotr ear, not for your 
lips. Remember that.” 

Another step, and the black veil had dropped over 
the ghostly face. 

“Ouce more I bid you stay. I have need vol 

‘ou.’ 

“T know it; that need will be greater, and-thi¢m 

will be at your side.” 


Vexed and incredulous the Lady Edith sprang for- 
ward, pushed open the swinging dogr, and looked out. 
No sound of steps in the ar hause,.No figure visible 
on the stairs or in the hal 

The lady waited to ier the segyante, summoned to 
let out the strange visitor, but tliguatterrepose:of the 
house remained undisturbed.- | 


the couch before the glass. 

' “Am I awake?” she cried clutching at her lo 
tresses. ‘‘Is it a dream, or am)I growing mad ? 

dare not mention this to ati soul,” 

' It wastrue. There are experiences. which: we must: 


Bas ighay felt, was one of thems,. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
THE STAB IN THE DARK. 
Shame, shame, to man 
That he should trust so easily the tongue 
Which stabs another's fame. Southey. 

Wuen the Public Press condescended to notice the 
performances of the Champion Star, the Public Press 
was unanimous in condemning them. It was unani- 
mous in declaring thatthey were in the worst possible 
taste and stood in the way of that tendency toward 
elevation and refinement which was one of the cha- 
racteristics of the age. 

This was all the encouragement the ‘ world-re- 
nowned” ever got from the organs of public epinion ; 
but he flourished notwithstanding, and grew more 
“ world-renowned,” more “unrivalled,” more “gi- 
gantic,” more everything that was impressive and 
could be stated in capitals five feet high, until the 
metropolis suffered from a perpetual Boldero rash or 
inflammation, breaking out afresh daily, and extending 
to the extremest verge of its system. 

In itself this unauthorized and unwarrantable popu- 
larity was an offence to the Public Press, which lost 
no opportunity of resenting it, or of indulging in 
covert attacks on the bare-faced impostor. To be 

popular without the aid of the recognized organs. of 
ee palerti was in itself strong evidence of a depraved 
and degraded mind, and sufficient warrant for 
heartless sneers and covert inuendoes. 

Perhaps it was a proof of the depravity of theman’s 
mind that he rather delighted in these attacks, After 
one of them he would sally forth with his wonder- 
fully glossy and ample brimmed hat set more than 
ever on one side of his head—which was shaven: far 
up into the hair for.the convenience of wearing wigs 
—with his thumbs in his waistcoat armholes thrown 
unusually far back, so as to display a broad expanse 
of waistcoat, on which a neat design in watch-chains 
reposed—representing a complete set of Newgate 
fetters, weighiog a pound or more—and with his broad, 
red, comic face perfectly radiant. 

“ They have been at us again, you see,” he woul 
remark to casual friends—by the way, he always 
used the editorial plural in speaking of himself—* at 
usagain, sir, hot and strong. Kind of ’em,. sir, an- 





commonly kind. Not. that they mean it, but we ap- 


Returning to her room she threw, herself down on 


eep in the recesses of our own hoarts,,.and this, | 


preciate it; sir; ft does us good, aends us Up with the 
public, gets us talked of, sig, and you can't talk of us 
without wishing to see us}and coming to see us, ang 
bringing your friends tosce us, andso we jog alongand 
prosper. I would present a silver breakfast-seryicg 
to-motrow, sir, to any man who would bring an action 
against our little ballet as illegal, or any editor of 
morning paper who would enlighten the world as to 
our -depravity in half-a-dozen- columns. Make our 
fortune, sir, make our fortune. It’s only silence that 
cuts us up and kills us.” 

It had so happened that, owing to- dearth of news, 
the papers had been unusually severe upon Boldero 
the depraved, Boldero the mendacious underminer of 
the public taste, and so forth. The little Hall in which 
he exhibited had in consequence been intensely 
crowded, his pockets were full, and his heart was cor- 
respondingly light. 

In this frame of mind he onenight escaped from the 
reek and fume and pestilent atmosphere of the horrible 
den in which he made his bread, and bringidg out 
withthim an atmosphere. of spirituous liq 
hee d the thing, it was part of his Meter 
an esse! 
imbibe 
—he fo 
£ 
mognl: 

contrast was so great, and t 
» touching, that a tear glistened on; 
Otay ‘anderminer,” ue 
child's...» 


prop to his. reputation t 
y with everybody from 
himself standing in the 


One more step, and the waving of a white land, then...“ 
the door was swinging on its hinges, and the stranger} 
was gone. 


They burst into a significant laugh, and he; 
inte.the broughgm which was part of his 
ast was always to be seen in waiting for hi 

sit won really, needed, ordered the ¢coa 


beak heaven !” ejaculated the depray 
fone got that ne to fly to. 


= , 

+ The. depraved butt: = a Press had the 
os mad ik. Hae fag And how 
: owrvers; very ew would have 

Wwas.o 


Singsé udliteeto which he was absorbed 
in his own feelings that Botdero failed to notice that 
as the brougham approached his house,a man who 
had been lurking in the shadow of an adjacent garden- 
wall stole nearer and nearer till he reached a point 
where he could have a good view of him as he stepped 
out in the moonlight. 

The position was cleverly chosen, as it enabled the 
man, while thorouhlydidden, to take a deliberate 
survey of the other’s features. 

As soon as the brougham was dismissed, Boldero, 
instead of going into the house, took the path leading 
him to the garden, where the flowers bloomed in an 
atmosphere of beauty. Delighted with the sight of 
them he took several turns up and down, nipping 
here and there a bloom, as bis fancy suggested, and so 
forming a little bouqnet, fresh with the dews of night. 

All this time the man who was watching had his 
eyes upon him. They glittered like the eyes of a snake 
through an aperture in the quickset hedge surround- 
ing the garden, and watched every movement on the 
part of the unconscious Boldero. 

The eyes saw that he entered the house, that he 
turned up the gas in the parlours, and that, having. 
lita r, he proceeded with it to the room above. 
The window of that room was so densely. hidden by 
a huge fernery that it hid what passed better than ® 
blind, the light only causing the fernery to assume & 
greenish glow. 

Had the eyes possessed the power of piercing 
pe et that. they would have. witnessed a touching 


» Bolero the, depraved entered this room on tiptoe, 
shading the light as he did so with the hand that held 
the freshly- plucked bouquet. Witha light, noiseless 
step—with just a touch of the comic in ithe moved 
on, till he stood beside a little bed of the purest, white- 
ness, on which lay a sleeping child. 

The withdrawal of the bouquet caused a stream of 
light to fall upon a face as delicate, as pure and re- 
fined, as the face of an angel. The eyes were closed, 
but the lips slightly parted permitted two rows of milk- 
white teeth to be just visible. Over the pillow and 
counterpane streamed long tendrils of, sunny hair, 
wholly unconfined, and free to fall into any modifica- 





tion of beauty. 
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pure, beautiful Treasure!” 
the innocent brow. 


nothing of it all, all—nothitig of this fast life I am 
leading, the poison [ swallow, or the festering jokes I 
Jlute the souls of innocents like her with. ‘Thank 
heaven, she is ignorant of ‘it all!” 
Again he pressed his lips upon the white brow, 


had entered it. 


they follow him as he descended to a lower room, that | i 
in which he was accustomed to smoke his last cigar 


vefore retiring to rest, the door of which he now, to | husband relinquished the paper with a shudder. 


his surprise, found closed. 


As he pushed it open a female form rose with a | But the idea is too monstrous.” 


slight cry from an arm-chair near the fire. 


“Why, Hetty!” he exclaimed in surprise, “not in | been set on the house. There has been a man hanging 
about it since nightfall.” 


ved yet 2” 
She was sme her eyes and yawning while he 
spoke, and yet he fancied, but it might be a mere fancy, 


that she did not look as if she had slept : it was rather | He was by the gate as you entered the garden.” 


the action of one who tried to create that impression. 
So he thought but the idea had no sooner entered his 
tiead than'he dismissed it. What object could his wife 
usve in deceiving him in such a matter ? 


A slight, nervous, ‘lady-like woman was this wife | footstep. Satisfy yourself. Go to the window.” 


af his; with a delicate, pale face, and soft blue eyes, 
and a hand so amall, an 
seemed only d ed to look at. It wasa busy use- 
fal hand for all'that. It had been Boldero’s fate to 
watry @ lady, but she was not @ doll, They had mar- 
tied for love, and as'his lady-wife could brmg him no 
money—having forfeited it all by the match—she felt 
that.it was.in her power to bring him happiness, and 
én that she . . 

They were very, very happy; but there was a 
pl A the child-face tonight which could not be 
Sanished, and which the little ruse of the pretended 
sleep did not hide from the husband's eyes. 

“ You are not well ?” he asked, before she had time 
to answer his first question. 

“Oh yes, well, quite well,” she replied. 

“But. you look fatigued, and—why, Hetty, you 
lave been orying ?” 

“No! have I?” 

“8 . Here is a tear on your cheek. You have 
vecn thinking of old times, and—and—lI don't blame 
you for it, Hetty; but I thought, I hoped——” 

“ Tuat I had forgotten the past? ‘That I was con- 
tented, Lappy, thoroughly, entirely happy in the home 
you have made for me? So Iam, darling. Indeed, 
‘udeed Tam. Not a murmur ever escapes my lips, 
uot a thought of repining ever rises in my heart. 
You are goodness itself.” 

“TI know, I know ; but hang it—I’m not a ‘gentle- 
man, and I'd no right to drag you down from your 
sphere into my circle. It was cruel, wrong, unmauily, 
nd I shall never cease reproaching myself for it.” 

“But I tell you,” said the wife earnestly, “it is not 
that. If Iam sad and cast-down to-night, it is from 
ar other causes. "Tis for your sake, not my own, 
that bgrieve. Oh, darling, how they wrong gou! 
how'they misjudge you!” 

She hadrisen, and now, as she spoke, she put a 
tiaud on each of his shoulders, and looked up into his 
face with a passionate earnestness. 

“What is it?” he asked. “They wrong me? 

Who wrongs me?” 

Mh have not.seen to-night’s newspaper ?”. Hetty 
as le 
; a at this question Boldero burst out, into a 
saugh. 

“What!” he cried, “have they been at mo again ? 

(busing: me as usual? Well, well, they're welcome 
<o say their worst. It pleases them and it doesn't 

, ro me—hurt me! it does me good, positive good, 

etty,” 

She heard him, but only shook her head in a sad 
euournful way. 

“Read it,” was her anstver. 

She picked up the folded paper which had fallen to 

\.crefeet, and held it so that the light was fall upon it. 

‘'uen, while he read, she watched his face, which, as 

Lis eyes ran over lino after line, clianged and changed 

"ilit was the very ghost of the face which had kept 

¢ .ousands in a roar that night. 

The'article was a long ouc, but the pith of it lay in 
these words : 

“The mystery of the» murder at Silverthorpe ‘re- 
urgins'as dense as ever. ‘One man is’ in custody on 
insufficient evidence, while, in all probability, the real 
perpetrators of the crime are laughing in the security 
this false’step obtaius for them: \Ve'do not say that 


“My Treasure!" whispered the father sofily, “my [keep an eye. It now transpires that the noted Bol- 
dero—the shameless buffvon, who is amassing a fortune 


And then he bent his hot lips down and softly kissed | by pandering to the tastes and undermining the morals 
of the lower orders—was in the town, was on the very 
“My Aglaia, darling,” ho murmuréd, “she knows | spot on the night of the murder. Why was he there? 

What should have taken him toa place so remote from 
the scene of those nightly orgies which are the dis- 
grace of our civilization ? 
sue the theme. It is not for us to brand men as 
criminals; but when we find such @ man, so lost to 
and then placing the Tittle bouquet of flowers just | all the better feelings of humanity, actually on the 
plucked on the pillow, so that this proof of her father’s | theatre of a great crime, surely the least that can be 
watchful love might meet her eyes when she awoke | expected of those in authority is that they should 
in the mortiing, he stole from the room as softly as Le | prosecute inquiries as to his motives in being there, 
and keep an eye on his movements and those of the 
The watching eyes saw nothing of this, nor did | degraded beiugs among whom he pursues his debas- 


white, and beautiful that it) door reverberated through the house. 








It is not for us to pur- 


ng calling.” 
“ You feel what that means?” asked the wife, as her 


“Cruel! cruel!” he ejaculated, ‘‘a stab in the dark. 
“And yet, if lam not mistaken,a watch has already 
“ Never!” 

“Tt isso. I have watched him through the blinds. 
* You were not sleeping then ?” 

“No. But I feared my face might alarm you.” 


-“ And you saw this man——” 


“Watching hour after hour. Hark! “There is his 


He was about to obey when a loud knocking at the 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
BESIDE THE FOUNTAIN. 
Piggese the shining fountain 
ue, and red, and gold, 
Seen in the light fantastic 
That ever from its hold 
Loosened the shining silver 
In beauty manifold. Ballad. 
Tue article which caused so much commotion in 
the breast of the Champion Star was read on the same 
night by Fabian Temple. 
he miser’s heir was idling away an hour in his 
magnificent evita. OgrreN dressed with scrupulous 
care, and awaiting the time at which the carriage was 
ordered to convey him to a ball at the Duke of 
Namur’s, one of the leading men of the day. 
He had by this time begun to feel easy in his im- 
proved circumstances. A gentleman by taste and 
education he found iteasy to shake off the dust of a 
few years’ obscurity and to take his position with the 
highest of the land. 
He read the article, as he read everything connected 
with the murder, with the utmost care; grew a little, 
very little, excited over it, then proceeded to fold it up 
aud to place it with other matters of the same nature 
in the secret drawer of a cabinet. 
“ T hardly know,” he argued with himself, ‘‘ whether 
this sort of thing is likely to have a good or ill effect. 
‘To complicate a case is to weaken it. As the evidence 
stands against Ambrose Copley it is strong enough to 
hang him. Yes; many @ man has been hung on 
weaker evidence than that. Poor feilow!” 
It might have been that the bow of his white tie 
had a tendency to get round under his left ear; or an 
association of ideas might have caused his fingers to 
wander in that direction. 
“Yes: in a concentrated form,” he resumed, “it 
would be sufficient; but when you come to direct sus- 
picion against first one and then another it grows 
weak, It is natural that they should suspect me, be- 
cause I get the money. But the mysterious unknows 
who is supposed to have stolen away from the spot— 
ha! ha! ‘There is always that kind of personage—a 
mere invention. And now this suggestion as to the 
comic singer who happens to have strayed into these 
parts. Ridiculous! By the way, the individual io 
question rendered himself sufficiently offensive in the 
matter of that blood spot on the step of the old house. 
Confound him !” 
Ile sat with his chin resting on his clenched hand 
thinking it over, and occasionally raising his eyes to 
a superb time-piece on a bracket above the door. 
“I wonder how Ascott will take this?” he pre- 
sently said aloud, with a sort of thrill. 
It 'was'strange, but this old lawyer, Ewen Ascott, 
was beginning by imperceptible degrees to obtain an 
influence over him ‘which he fought against and 
could not throw off. Business brought them to-~ 
gether. Ascott had been Hyde's lawyer, and under- 
stood his affairs aso other wan did. He, too, bad 
aeted in the matter of those mortgages in which the 
earl had indulged so,recklessly. lt was impossible to 
ignore’ him or to ‘him with indifference. He held 


by the family lawyer or the family physician, and was 
not to be ousted from it. 

Yet Fabian Temple disliked this man with a growing 
dislikefeared him—little short of hated him. 
Perbaps fear was the stronger feeling. It was cer- 
tainly that which had prompted the question forced 
from his lips. 

He was yet pondering over it, when to his surprise 
Hilda sailed into the room in superb evening costume. 
She had never appeared in a style so maguificent, in 
a style so unlike what her simple tastes had hitherto 
dictated. All the resources of the milliner and the 
dressmaker had been exhausted on her, aud her neck 


and arms blazed with jewels. 


How different to the old velvet jacket, with its 
sorry bugles, and the poor black silk skirt which had 
once had a charm in the husband's eyes ! 


“Hilda! You are not going to the duke’s?” 
Fabian asked. 
‘* Yes.” 


Question and answer alike indicated mutual cool- 
ness. 

“ But you told me you had declined.” 

“T have altered my intentions. I go.” 

“ As you please,” was the petulant rejoinder, “ only 
these caprices are childish, and expose us to ridicule. 
There are always too many ready to eneer at the rich 
barrister's unsophisticated wife.” 

Hilda bit her nether lip. 

It was not thus that he had spoken of her in fho days 
of their struggling poverty, when she had represented 
all the comfort and happiness of his life. 

“ It is the privilege of my sex to becapricious,” she 
retorted. “ Besides, I shall be welcomed if only for my 
dress. The mode isthe very latest, and eve 1a duchess 
is sure to welcome a perfect toilet and “, parure of 
jewels like mine. You have not told me how they be- 
come me, by the way.” 

“ Superbly!" he answered, mechanically, without a 
thought of the word ho was uttering. And the neg- 
lected wife knew this, and her brow flushed with 
anger. 

“T will not reproach you, Fabian,” she burst out, 
unable to centrol her feelings. 

“ Reproach me? No. Why should you?” 

“I might have expected what would happen. 
This wealth for which you pined and fretted I 
might have known would bring nothing but misery. 
Would to heaven the dead miser could rise from his 
grave, wherever it is, and claim his fortune at your 
hands !” 

“ Hilda!” 

He uttered her name in a tone of positive horror, 
and rose with a livid face and eyes that seemed start- 
ing frum their sockets. 

The effect of the few words she had spoken was 
so startling that the wife looked on in positive 
terror. 

“It is the simple truth,” she ventured to add. 
“ There is a curse upon this wealth. It has robbed 
me of my happiness, and changed your very nature. 
Intoxicated by your new position, you are cold and 
indifferent. ‘The love has dried up in your heart. 
All that made the happiness of our years of poverty 
is forgotten. I am nothing to you. Nothing! I 
am worse. I ama burden and an encumbrance,” 
Fabian passed his hand wearily across his brow as 
he resumed his seat. 

“Not when you are reasonable,” he said; ‘ but 
these caprices weary and distress me. This perpetual 
eraving for admiration and attention is childish. 
You know nothing of high life, Hilda: you are igno- 
rant of its ways, feelings, and manners. A man in 
society has not time to dangle aftera wife, or to devote 
himself to all her whims and fancies. Besides, it is 
in bad taste, and would be remarked on. It is quite 
enough if hesces that she is fitly dressed and waited on, 
and that she wants nothing. Fondling aud endear- 
ment are out of the question. And there has been 
enough of that between us already.” 

The eyes of the injured woman swam in tears. 

“T have said I will not reproach you,” she mur- 
mured. 

' “ Of course not. Why should you?” 

“Why? Oh, Fabian!” 

“Ridiculous! In tearstoo! Tears and diamonds! 
And you intend to go to the duchess's with that face ? 
This is sheer folly, aud Ihave po patience with it. 
Even you must be conscious of the absurdity. I shall 
not even pay you the compliment of asking you to ac- 
company me. It would be ridiculous.” 

He drew out his magnificent gold repeater, ¢aw that 
it was time to go, and rang the bell. 

A servant in livery answered, 

“ The carriage.” 

“Is ready, sir.” 

“JT shall drop in at the club after the « luchess’s, 
Hilda,” said Fabian, ‘it will belate. Good-uight.” 

And putting his gibus hat under his arm, he walked 
from the room. As he turned to descend the stairs, 
he saw the insulted wife standing gazing ew biw 
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with an expression of face such as he had never wit- 
nessed before—a hurt and an angry expression quite 
foreign to her. 

In the carriage that expression haunted him. 

When he shut his eyes he could recall it, and with 
a feeling of unpleasantness which he could not under- 
stand. 

[t has been stated that the face of Hilda Temple 
was soft and feminine in its tone; but that the mouth 
and chin were indicative of firmness and strength 
of purpose. Somebow in that tinal look all the sweet- 
ness secmed to have died out, and to have left the 
stronger features in undue prominence. 

But every thought of this vanished as Fabian 
entered the duke’s drawing-room, which presented 
oue of those scenes of splendour only to be witnessed 
in the mansions of the highest of the land. The Duke 
of Namur was famed fur the gorgeous luxury of 
his reception rooms. They were adapted for enor- 
mous gatherings of friends, and everything was on 
a vast scale. ‘The drawing-room was broad and lofty, 
with a painted ceiling and panelled walls, each panel 
a picture by some great artist. 

Out of the drawing-room opened the conservatory 
—not a mere greenhouse, through which guests 
squeezed among plauts in fear and trembling; but a 
vast rotanda, roofed with glass, up into the dome of 
which a fountain rose, scattering its silver drops 
from a height of forty fect. Around the fountain 
was a broad marble pavement, and thence paths 
meandered away among groves of exotics bright with 
the radiant blooms of other skies. 

The drawing-room was full. Manly and graceful 
forms appeared and disappeared among the green 
alleys of the conservatory. Fabian mixed with the 
throng, unknown to almost all present, and caring 
little to enjoy the pleasure of their society. 

His cyes were eagerly ranging after one object; his 
mind was concentrated upon it; and thus, though 
alone, he had no sense of loneliness. 

Having surveyed the drawing-room in vain, he 
entered the conservatory. The refreshing sound of 
the fountain as its waters rose and fell was lost 
upon him. He looked at it with momentary admi- 
ration, then hesitated in which direction to bend his 

teps. 

While be did so, a lady, tall and stately, leaning on 
the arm of a tawny-bearded guardsman, with a co- 
quottish familiarity, approached the fountain. 

It was the Lady Edith. 

Fabian’s heart beat fast, and the colour came and 
went in his face with a feverish rapidity. 

“She is falser than water,” he thought. 

But he did not reflect that her truth fand falsehood 
wore nothing tohim. No ties bound them together, 
except those wrought by his own infatuation. His 
fealty was due to his wife; and since Edith knew 
this the mere revival of the old familiarity between 
them was a condescension on her part, and a wilful 
sacrifice of peace and happiness on. his. 

Blinded by indignation he thought not of this. The 
pang that shot through his heart was only one of 
keenest jealousy. 

It still held him under its influence when the lady 
turned and beheld Lim. As their eyes met he saw 
that hers lighted and sparkled up. 

“Sho loves me!” he thought, and a rapturous thrill 
of delight succeeded to the dismay of the preceding 
moment. 

They met. The tawny guardsman was carelessly 
introduced and soon ingeniously dismissed, the 
hand which had rested on his arm soon trembling on 
that of Fabian. 

“T did not even hope to see you here,” said the Lady 
Edith—* was not even aware that you had the entrée 
to the duke’s reunions.” 

“Nor had I—until a few days since.” 

“And you found no difficulty in obtaining it?” 

“Yes; much.” 

“But you had some inducement to exert your- 
self?” 

Fabian looked into her face. 

“Did you not mention that the earl was coming 
to-night?” he asked, 

She understood the implied meaning and smiled. 

**T am so glad you are here,” she said. “It is so 
like the old happy time. Come let us sit. The play 
of the fountain is not loud enough to drown our 
voices, and it isso cool and delicices. The carl will 
join us shortly.” 

With this implied justification of the step she led 
the way to a seat which, while it faced the fountain 
and was open to the observation of all passers, yet 
nestled cosily under the fan-like branches of a gi- 
gautic ibiseus, a cluster of shrubs forming the back- 
ground. 

“IT need not tell you how I appreciate the efforts 
you have made to come here to-night,” she whis- 

red. “It proves to me that I was not mistaken in 
believing that I had succeeded in once more win- 
Ling your—esteem.” 





“ Ay, that’s the word. Let us speak of that. 
Esteem: yes. Yes, I may look the world bolilly in 
the face and tell you in its hearing that—1 esteem 

ou.” 

The half sad, half sarcastic tone id which these 
words were uttered thrilled the heart of the proud 
beauty with delight. 

“ Youare not in earnest,” she said, “you would 
have chosen another word ?” 

“ I should—but not a safer.” 

“ A warmer—may I dare to hope ?” 

“Dare! Oh, Edith, if I but dared! If I was but 
free! If I could come to you now asI came in the 
old time——” 

“When I was haughty and capricious?” 

“No, no, You were right. It was your duty to 
resent the approaches of a beggar. They were in- 
sults. You owed it to yourself, to your family, to 
teach me the lesson so bitterly taught. Were I now, 
wealthy and moving in society, free to make the 
advances I then made, to speak to you as I then 
spoke——” 

“ Hush!” 

She rose and thrust her white arm through the 
branches which formed the background of the seat 
they occupied. 

“ Did you hear nothing ?” she asked. 

* Nothing.” 

“There was breath upon my neck, and a rustle of 
leaves in my ear. Some one was listening.” 

“Impossible! Who should be interested in our 
conversation? See, there is no one here.” 

He lifted the branches of the exotics, till there 
was a clear space through which they could see dis- 
tinctly. 

That part of the conservatory was deserted. 

(To be continued) 





Ti account from Belgium of the estate of the 
Weather assures us that a splendid spring, almost a 
summer, has set in about Liege: many of the trees 
are ir. full blossom. 

Mr. Trre, M.P. for Bath, has presented the mu- 
nificent donation of £1,000 to the fund now being 
raised for promoting and improving middle-class edu- 
cation in the city of London. 

Raitway Accipests 1N AMERICA.—The number 
of railroad accidents in the United States during the 
past year was 183, against 140 the ycar previous. The 
fatality, however, was in favour of 1865, the number 
of lives lost during the year being 335, against 404 in 
1864. 

TERE has been a Scotch demand to reckon Mr. 
Gibson as the “latest Scotchman.” This is, how- 
ever, contested, as his father was born in Wales and 
his mother a Welshwoman, and tise leek conquers the 
thistle. 

“No Scotchman,” says the Registrar-General of 
the country, “ will begin any kind of work on a Satur- 
day if he can possibly avoid it; he fears he should not 
live to finish it. A Scotchman will not marry on a 
Saturday; he apprehends that one or other of the 
parties would not live out the year, or that the mar- 
riage would be unfruitful. Except when the last 
day of the year falls on a Saturday, it is the favourite 
marrying-day iu Scotland, but the Saturday supersti- 
tion prevails over the luck of the end of the year.” 
The detailed report for 1862, just issued from the 
Scottish Registrar-General's office, shows that full a 
twentieth of all the marriages of the year in Scotland 
are celebrated on the 31st of December, but if that be 
a Saturday, they take place on the 30th. 


Scorcn Caritat Crimes.—By the law of Scotland 
the following offences are still punishable with death: 
Child stealing; striking a person in the presence of 
the King’s justice sitting in judgment; aggravated 
theft, amounting to furtum grave; killing or hough- 
ing cattle ; cutting growing trees and corn; cursing 
or beating parents; sorning; engaging in a duel 
without the King’s licence; Learing mass and con- 
cealing the same; Jesuits, priests, and trailicking 
priests saying mass. In practice they are silent, be- 
cause the whole duty of prosecuting for crimes de- 
volves on the Lord Advocate as public prosecutor, 
and when he indicts for any of these crimes he frames 
his libel for a minor punishment. 


TosstnG THE PANCAKE.—On Shrove Tuesday the 
ceremouy of tossing the pancake took place at West- 
minster School. ‘The ceremony is this :—At eleven 
o'clock, all the school being apparently hard at work, 
the door is flung open by the Abbey verger, who in 
sonorous tones announces the visitor, * ‘The cook, sir!” 
The cook, who has been escorted in state by the 
verger from the kitchen to Little Dean’s Yard, to the 
venerable schoolroom, is in his full professional cos- 
tume, and makes bis obeisance as he has done for 
fifteen years past at least, and as his father, the T'olfree 
of our iathers, did for thirty-three years previously, 





and then, casting one glance at the iron bar whic), 
separates the upper from the lower school, endeavour, 
to toss a pancake from the pan over the bar. On ti, 
accomplishment of this feat depends two guineas 4, 
his honorarium. On Tuesday the ceremony of “ tos;. 
ing the pancake” was a failure, the cook not succee. 
ing in throwing his pancake over the bar. Tlie boy, 
got their holiday, but the cook lost his fee of tw, 
guineas, to which he would have been eutitled by 
success. 


THE SHADDOCK TREE. 


Tne shaddock (Citrus decumana) is one of the four 
distinct or leading species into which the orange tril, 
of plants is divided. The shaddock is larger than t}, 
orange, both in the tree and the fruit. The tree jj, 
spreading prickly branches; the leaves are egy. 
sae and rather. acute, and the leaf-stalks are {yr- 
nished with remarkably large heart-shaped wings. 
the flowers are white, with reflexed-petala, and ver; 
sweet-scenteil. i 

The fruit, which is from two and a half to eigit 
inches in diameter, is spheroidal, of a greenish yellow 
colour, and has twelve or more cells, eontainipg, ac- 
cording to the variety, either a red or white pulp. 
The juice is sweet in some varieties, and acid in 
others ; it is rather insipid, but is excellent for quench- 
ing thirst. 

The rind, which is of a Goagresne bitter flavour, 
is very thick, in consequence of which the fruit can be 
much longer ed during sea voyages than that 


of any other species of citrus. 

The shaddock is a native of China and the. neigh- 
bouring countries, where the name of “ swect ball ” is 
giveir to it. Its common name is derived from Captain 
Shaddock, who brought it. from China to the West 
Indies. It has, however, been neglected there, aud is 
one but seldom entitled to its Oriental rame of sweet 


Instead of propagating the shaddock by budding, 
as isdone in China, and which is the only way it 
can be improved, or even kept from degenerating, 
they have reared it from seed, and have, in cons- 
ay only obtained a harsh and sour sort of little 
value. ; 

The shaddock came to England from the West 
Indies, and was cultivated by Miller in 1739. In the 
West it.is certainly the least valuable of the genus to 
which it belongs; and for the attention which it has 
received it is chiefly indebted to the showiness both of 
the tree and the fruit. In its native country the fruit 
attains a much greater size than in the West. 

Thunberg says that it is commonly of the size of 
achild’s head in Japan; Dr. Sickler describes it as 
weighing fourteen pounds, and ag haying e, diameter 
of from seven to cight-inches. Thoir accounts are 
confirmed by Bishop Heber, who thus describes the 
shaddock of India: 

“The shaddock resembles a melon externally, but 
it is in fact a vast orange, with a rind of two inches 
thick, the pulp much less juicy than a common orange, 
and with rather a bitter flavour, certainly a fruit 
which would be little valued in England, but which 
in this burning weather I thought rathor pleasant and 
refreshing.” 


A maw and his wife have been taken up, having in 
their possession £8 000 worth of precious stones. 
They employed an artist to make drawings of splen- 
did jewellery in shop windows, had false jewels of 
the same pattern made, sent. to the jeweller to bring 
his jewels for them to see, and replaced the real by 
imitation jewellery. 

SaLmon AND Trout ror AustrkartA—The Lin- 
colnshire, a fine, fast-sailing ship, which left the East 
India Docks, London, on the 20th ult. for Melbourne. 
took out 87,000 salmon ova, 15,000 sea or white trou 
ova, and 500 brown trout ova— in all 102,500, whic!: 
were packed with moss and charcoal in [41 boxes, aud 
oot away in the midst of upwards of thirty tons 
of ice. 

A spactovs hall for all kinds of meetings connected 
with the promotion of arts and sciences is about to be 
erected, under the patronage of the Queen and the 
presidency of the Prince of Wales, on the vacant site 
between the Conservatory and Hyde. Park. It will 
be an amphitheatre like the Colosseum at Rome, 
capable of seating 6,000 persons with great comfort, 
and affording ample and suitable space for flower 
shows and horticultural gatherings. 

Some two. years ago, the newspapers from the 
South-West announced thé discovery in the Valley 
of the Mississippi of the remains of a huge animal, 
such as eye. had never seen, uor.ear heard of, and in 
comparison of which the mammoth must have been 
but a little thing! ‘The story was altogether too 
great. for belief, but still it, is true, as an: English 
gentleman has arrived in town who has seen the 
bones exhibited at No. 249, Broadway, New York; 
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the largest is an under jawbone, which is 20 fect long 
by 3 feet wide, and weighs 1,200lbs. There are a 
variety of, other. bones, including 10 to 15 feet of the 
yertebrm or back bones, which are 16 inches in dia- 
meter, and the passage for the spinal marrow 9 by 6 
inches; the ribs are 9 feet, long, and the other bones 
in proportion. The discovery was made owing to one 
of the bones protruding above the earth. Until the 
discovery of these bones, those of the mammoth were 
the largest of any land animal of which.the relics now 
remain. 





THE FOOT CLUB. 





Tit$ is such a singular world, and there are so 
many. singular people in it, that it is not a little 
singular that singular individuals should be singled 
out as being singular; in fact, there are so few to 
be found, when we examiné closely, who are not odd 
in some respect, that they, if there are any such, 
are the rarest, and therefore the most singular of all, 

Miss Charity Shadelove was, considered in her day 
a very singular female—but the most direct way to gét 
at her and her history will be for the reader to get up 
behind the solitary horseman, who more than fifty 
years ago, weary and worn, at the close of day, rode 
into a little old hamlet called by the strange name of 
Clubfoot ; and who after refréshing himself at a tavera, 
inquired why it was so named, and so learned tlie 
following particulars, 

It appears that, some years previous, Miss Shade- 
love, who was a rich and eccentric, and some said 
crazy and others idiotic spin~ter, came to the town 
from parts unknown, bought land, and had a large 
house erected upon it, apparently for her own separate 
and exclusive use. 

Among the oddities connected with her and. the 
place, as she caused it to be improved, were a small 
chapel, where she worshipped in, solitude; a bath- 
house and high swing. where she recreated herself, a 
small but resolute black pony,ou whigh, she daily rode 
about the neighbourhood, serpentine walks ornamented 
with many statues, solemn and grotesque; and a pro- 
fusion of sunflowers, for which she seemed to have a 
particular passion. 

Though, the house stood on a hill, and towered 
above a surrounding grove of tall she had 
ligbtning-rods placed on all of them, but none on the 
house, as if she thought herself lightning-proof, or 
preferred the safety of the trees to that of herself and 
iwelling. 

Her oddity and reserve excited much curiosity and 
some ridicnle and superstition. On her pony-rides 
she sometimes gave money to little children in the 
road, some of whom were warned uot to receive it, as 
she was said to be in league with the evil one; but 
after a while she was deemed only harmlessly insane, 
wayfarers having, been treated kindly at her house 
and sent on their way rejoicing; while a number of 
poor people were taken by her from: the almshouse 
and made their home with her. How she ever got 
her money none could tell. 

Gossips early spread the report that she lad re- 
mained single, owing to disappointment in love, that 
she had once had a lover, who had died of a lame foot, 
and that being crazed in consequence, she had resolved 
never to marry unless she found a suitable lover, who 
was lame like him, 

This rumour appeared plausible from. the. circum- 
stance that within a year a sad-faced homely stranger, 
named Abijah Gloom, made his permanent residence at 
the house, superintended the grounds, and so on; and 
whenever she walked out accompanied her as a 
gallant; and he, like her supposed former lover, was 
lame—limping with a club-foot at her side, aud excit- 
ing derision from little-hearted people with lame 
wits. 

Much annoyed by ridicule on account of hérlame lover, |, 
Miss Shadelove caused it to be made known, through 
the parson, that Abijah was not an accepted loyer, 
and that though she did desire to. marry somebody, 
she had a preference for nobody, with the soleexception 
of lame people ; she had, she confessed; a weakness for 
lameness; it excited her sympathy, was romantic and 

interesting. 

This announcement of a fortune in the market made 

a great stir in town, and those who, had most 
ridiculed her and her beau not, only ceased their, 
levity, but so seriously considered the good, fortune 
of being lame, that many began to, limp immediately, 
each considering himself better-looking than ,Abijah ; 
and hearing that Miss Shadelové had. much skill in 
herbs, one by one they hobbled up her tine 
walks for assistance, representing themselyep lame 
by birth or accident, and hoping to excite pity first, 
then friendship, and then; through time, the climax of 
her favour. ah cand hie 

_ Chus they called often, and received medicines and 

kind advice: yet there. seemed.,no. help for them; 





tion for her, sighingly hinted they were more un- 
happy from love than misfortune, and made it a 
business to limp around, officiously assisting to im- 
prove her grounds, aud making themselves familiar. 


of cripples, interesting themselves .in her behalf from 
motives of gratitude, and it could not but be that her 
benevolent heart was much moved by,it ; yet it could 
not be that she could marry all of them. However, 
she seemed impartial, for she smiled in turns on each ; 
and from day to day, she strolled abroad with some 
one of them. 


months, and the inexplicable spinster had as yet made 
no sign, seeming quite contented to let the halt halt 
for.an indefinite period longer before she chose to lead 
any one of them to the altar; but though she was not 
tired of it, they. were, and no,wonder. 


suspense peculiarly so; and in their case it was su- 
premely trying, as not only their 

were limping ; and id e 
to keep up with her and outstrip cach other, these 
many suitors found that their aspirations had begun 
to, subject them to genera] ridicule. 


one evening, at a party given by her, they quarrelled 
fiercely among each other, shool: fists,aud got into 
such a hobble, that had not Miss Shadelove been cha- 
ritable she would have dismissed them all as im postors ; 
for, apart from their ungentle deportment, they now 
made mutual accusations of deception, made the hor- 
rible charge againgt each other that they were able- 
bodied men, imposing upon the goodness and credulity 
of this angel of the hill—to,refute which all expressed 
their willingness to strip lege and feet, or be examined 
before a magistrate or surgeon, 


such inspection, not because it could not have proved 
conclusive, but, as they presumed, trom a nobler and 
wiser impulse, for she quelled their turbulence by ap- 
pointing a day when she promised to decide between 
them, 


appeared in a row before her gate—some ou crutches, 
some on canes, and others in, various pathetic atti- 
poten, significant of hopeless lameness and desponding 
ove. 
also, they having got. wind of the matter; and Miss 
Shadelove appeared upon her pony, and in substance 
said that they must,ran.a race, and the victor should 
have her, body, soul, and fortune, sunflowers, ligutning- 
rods and all. 


“ How can we run @ race, limping as we do?” 


nearest tavern is just half a mile. 
can, and he who comes out ahead, even if but by a 


during the trial. 


in 
an 
It was an affecting sight to witnesssuch a gathering 


This limping style of courtship proceeded for several 


To be kept in suspense is-always tedious; a lover's 


suits but themselves 
tedi of trying 


Lh 





A congequence was_that their patience failed, and 


q 


But Miss Shadelove positively declined to make any 


The eventful day arrived, and all the limping lovers 


Quite a crowd of grinning spectators were present 


‘‘But we can't,” demurred .they, in surprise. 


“ But. you, must, or Jose me,” insisted she. “ He 
who limps fastest I will accept. From here to the 
I give you one 
hour to make the distance to.and froas often as you 


foot, shall be my husband—and no drivking allowed 
Though lame, love and sincerity 
will give you strength, wind, and speed. True love 
is ever ready to sacrifice to its idol; otherwise, the 
worst cripple among you can’t in reason expect me to 
take him, when I can choose between tep, whom, per- 
haps, I love equally; and yet, I am free to confess, I 
do have a preference for one among the ten; dut I 
will accept the winner.” 
Unwilling to prolong their doubtful courtship, they 
conferred, and agreed to this summary method of put- 
ting an end to it; and at the word the cripples, plac- 
ing the best foot foremost, started upon the race atten- 
ded by tle crowd, and Miss Shadelove upon her pony, 
each making the best time he could, considering the 
necessity of hobbling, limping, and shuffling, to which 
they were reduced, in order to keep up appear- 
ances. 

To keep up appearances—for, in fact, not one of 
them all was lame in the least; but their claims to be- 
long to the ranks of crippledom must be vindicated, 
or they would be out of the list of legitimate compe- 
titors; they. could not, having limped so long, now 
start upon a neat and free-limbed run, and. thus test 
their fieetness truly; for the crowd were there, and 
she: to whom they had so long protested’ they were 
lame, and for whom they had so long been ridicu- 
lously limping ; none would believe in such a sudden 
eure; so. they tortured their, way repeatedly to and 
fro, between the tavern and the gate, through that 
intolerable hour, amid shouts and jeers aud laughter, 
when they thought they could escape detection, to 
take a few sly nimble steps unhindered by laggard 
lameness. 
, But.towards the close ofthe hourseveral of the less 
adroit limpers gave up all hope of winning, others 
having learned a more ingenious style of lame speed ; 
and these lovers now. briskly walked by the side of 
ve others, doing what they could to dishearten 
them. ; 








but they professed deep gratitude, affection, admira- 


since neither of you limping nine have won. 
Abijab was lame to-day or not, or whether I have 
succeeded in finally curing him, or whether his love 
enabled Lim to conquer the impediment, is not the 


Two were detected drinking from bottles, and they 


were ruled out; and others were detected ata bend 


the road, in the act of running without limping, 
d they too lost; only three held out to the last, and 


they, having completed the same distance in the samo 
time, now quarrelled about a tie between themselves, 
while the rest gathered about them aud loudly dis- 
puted that they were lame. 


In the midst of their anger and the derision of the 


village-people, Miss Shadelove was called upon to de- 
cide between the three; but she declared that while a 
tie existed between them, there could not be one 
between oue of them and her. 


“You surely do't want us to go it all over again,” 


cried the three, in dismay ; ‘‘ you wouldn't beso cruel 
—consider how lame we are!” 


“ There isan easier way to decide,” saidshe, ‘ You 


have performed the whole distance three times, in 
exactly one hour; but only nine out of ten have 
made the trial. 
keeping account at the gate, aud now he must take 
his turn.” 


Here is Abijzh Gloom, who has been 


At this unexpected announcement Abijah stood 


forth erect and free, and proceeded to do his devoir, 
walking rapidly, without the slightest hindrance in 
his gait, and he succeeded in achieving the distance 
three times within forty-five minutes, thus winning the 
race with a quarter of an hour to spare. 


“ Bat he isn’t lame!” grumbled some, “ not a bit of 
limp in him to-day.” 

“Gentlemen be quiet,” said Charity Shadelove, 
Whether 


uestion at preseat, But I bave cured you of limp- 


ing after me for a wife, and he will limp no moe. 
To-morrow. you may all dance, limp, hobble, hop, 
skip or jump, whichever you choose, at our wedding ; 
and you shall see us shake as nimble a foot as tle 
best of you; and it will only be just that he whom 
you so ridiculed at the outset, for his lameness of 
body, should have such a chance to laugh at you for 
the lameness of your understanding.” 


And thus the place was called Clubfoot, and the 


nine disappointed limpers were called the Foot Club 
of Clubfoot as long as they remained there. 
W. 


4e 








Aw old gentleman has just died in Paris who spent 


during eighteen years 6,570 francs in water at a 
celebrated café of Paris. 
his glass of sugar-and-water, for which he paid fifty 
centimes, and he always left the ugar and drank the 
water. 


He used to come daily for 


Tue London postmen have for some time past been 


agitating for an increase of pay. No class better de- 
serve it, but the Postmaster-General does not see the 
justice of their demand, simply because he does not 
want to see it, and the men are snubbed accordingly. 
Lord Stanley of Alderley may safely rely on one 
thing—that the postmen are determined to be better 
paid, and that they are now privately making arrange- 
ments for such a demoustration as will possibly sur- 
prise him. 


Tue Americans boast of having the greatest farm 


in the world, belonging to Mr. Sullivant of .Cham- 
paign county, Illinois, exceeding 70,000 acres, out of 
which 23,000 are under plough. 
by machinery, except the men and the horses, aud 
they are au naturel. 
men and 200 horses. 
the world. There are one or two in Australia that 
are forty miles long by thirty miles broad, but of course 
not so well under the plough as the American's. 


Everything is done 


When required, he employs 200 
This is not the largest farm in 


Tue Archbishop of Taranto has a mania for cats, 


and whenever he gives a dinner party the cats are 
not excluded, but between the first and second course 
the door is opened, and several enormously large and 


beautiful’ Angolas are introduced by the names of Tan- 
talone, Desdemona, Stella, &c., &c. They take their 
places on chairs near the table, and aro as quiet, as 
silent, as well-behaved as the best bon-ton table in 
London could require. The chaplains in waiting at- 
tend on these archicpiscopal pets: some amusing 
scenes Occur sometimes. 

Wiip Animas 1x Inpia.—We have before us a 
list of animals killed in these, provinces during the 
first half of last. year, with the amount paid for 
rewards, Total number of animals killed :—Tigers, 
359; leopards, 516; bears,293; wolves, 99; hysnas, 
286; making in all, 1,553, for which 23,56I1rs. 8a, 
have been expended. : ‘The number of animals killed 
is larger than the number. killed during the preceding 
year, the rainy season of 1864, but it is somewhat less 
than the result attained in the corresponding half year 
of 1864. Mr. Campbell. hopes this decrease may be 
due to an actual decrease in the number of wild 
auiurals. 
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fraLy must be a nice place to travel in. “Within 
two years no less than two thousand five hundred and 
shirty-eight brigands have been captured in that 
delightful clime. The brigands, on their part, killed 
and wounded, in the same time, five hundred and 
eighteen soldiers, assassinated seven aaa thirty- 
six, and captured and ‘held to ransom nine hundred 
and fifty-one natives and travellers, and killed and 
stole'thirteen thousand six hundred and eighty-eight 
bead of cattle. The number of adherents of the bri- 
g@ands detected and captured during the same period 
was no less than four thousand two hundred and 
fifty-seven. These fellows, as guides or servants to 
travellers, as postilions, or “gentlemanly companions,” 
lead their unsuspecting victims astray, and betray 
them into the hands of the baudits. 


BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
By E. D. E. N. Sovurnworrn, 
Author of “Sel/-Made,” “All Alone,” &c., da 
*-—o-—-_—~ 
CHAPTER XLV. 


“On, you-are there, are-you, sir?” exclaimed the 
pirate captain-on seeing bis host. ‘* How comes it that 
I wake and find myself in fetters here ?” 

“Have you se memory of what happened yester- 
day?” inquired Justin, coldly. 

““Eremember landing on this island; and lurching 
with you; and drinking ‘a good deal of brandy. I 
suppese I drank a drop too much !” replied the 
sa ptain, 

“4 sippose you did!—Judith, my good girl, yon 
aiay return to your duties,” said Justin. f 

“ Sure, sir, if he gets obstropolons, is it yourself 
«an manage him alone widout the aid iv me?” 

“Judith, I'm ashamed of you! a nian in fetters|! 
Go, my good girl.” f 

“ Sure, it's-al! the same to méself, but it’s a-divil in 
fetters'and not a man you'll find him, so you will,” 
said Judith, as she left the cavern. 

“« Now then!” exclaimed the pirate captain, when he 
found himself alone with his host. “Now then—how 
cathe these fetters upon ‘my limbs ?” 

“Did not the gir) tell you?” 

“Phe girl? She's a lunatic from Bedlam! She 
lid nothing but stand there and gibe and mock! 
Flames and furies, sir! why don’t you answer me ?” 
iercely exclaimed the captain, suddenly breaking out 
into @ phrenzy of impotent rage, ag he tore and 
wrenched at the irons that confined his wrists. 

‘ Where are my fellows?” he thundered. 

“They have abandoned you and sailed,” coolly 
.nswered Justin. 

The pirate dropped his fettered hands and stared 
at the speaker in incredulous amazement and cou- 
‘ternation 

“They took advantage of your state of insensibility 
.ud determined to abandon you. A man named Job- 
son, [ think——” 

“My second officer, Satan burn him!” 

“ Was the ringleader of the mutincers, whe chose 
another captain, one Mulligan——” 

“ My first officer, set fire to him!” 

“And so they left you in a state of unconscious- 
ness and sailed under the command ‘of their new 

hief.” 

“I gee it all! Oh, the traitors! Oh, the lying, 
jastardly, self-seeking rogues!” groaned the depesed 
shief,‘im a phrenzy of rage and mortification. 

“Easy, easy. Curb:your noble indignation and re- 
fect.a moment. Who set these men tle example iof 
veing rogues? Whortauglit them to be rogues? Can 

ou expect sea thieves*to be true to each other?” 

oolly inquived Justin. 

The captain glared at the speaker for a few 
sinutes and then burst out into the most terrific 
olley of oaths and imprecations, profanities and ob- 
cvaities, that ever were heard even from the throat 
af. @ pirate. 

Justin recoiled im -horror and disgust, as from a 
last of the Inferno. 

Inthe midst of a torrent of maledictions, the pri- 
eoner demanded : 

“What do you know about me that yon are so free 
vith the use of your tongue ?” 

“FE know ali about you and your ‘cut-throat crew, 
lianks‘to'yeut free use’of your tongue, after your free 
se of the bottle,” quietly answered Justin. 

“Qh, ‘ay! ay! ‘Fire ‘and brimstone! ‘who put 
hese fetters on me? Did my mutinous crew, or did 
-did———” 

“«F-pat them on you,”'said Fastin. 

“You did! And you ‘expect’ td live! By——" 
And ‘here followed another ‘volley of ‘oaths, ‘curses, 
profanities, and indetencies, more ‘horrible and ‘re- 
solting tian the first, if that were possible; ending 
with the qnestion: “How @ared you ‘put them on 
ze?” 


, “Because I‘ thought proper to do so,” replied 
ustin. 

soe blast of maledictions, and then the fierce 
order: 

“ Take them off instautly !~instantly,I ‘say? or jit 
will be worse for you!” 

“Come, come, man! You only exhaust yoursélf to 
no purpose by-all this senseless storming? You are 
in my power, where I megn to keep you! ‘Pirate, 
throat-cutter, and ship-burner, as’ you have shame- 
lessly boasted yourselt to ‘be, I “will treat you as 
humanely as may be consistent with your safe custody 
and the welfare of others. You must remain in ‘fetters, 
for you are no more'to be trusted at large in a lone 
island like this, where there ig mo law force to festrain 
or punish you, ‘and where there‘are‘helpless ‘women 
living ‘alone in their grotto—than a panther is to 
be turned loose ina garden of little children, So 
you ‘must remaig in fetters. In other respects, you 
shall be’ trea more ‘kindly ‘than you deserve. 
You will not ‘be confined strictly to this cavern. Dur- 
ing the night only will 'yoube shut in. Daripg the 
day you can’ have the freedom of the island. You 
will-not be able to run, or‘leap, or even walk fast in 
your fetters, nor would it ‘be safe to allow you to do 
so; but you can creep about'and enjoy the sunlight 
and the fresh air. Your meals shall be furnished, 
from’ otir table; and your food and drink shall be as 
good as ourown. There is‘a little trickling fountain 
out there, beside the cavern; where you can drink or’ 
wash your face ; and here is’ a towel and piece of soa 
I will leave you to reflect’ upon all’that I have said. 
And presently I will send yosome bremkfast,” said 
Justin, rising an@ Teaving the cavern. 
The pirate captain, who had listened impatiently to 
this long harangue, now buret'out into profanity'again, 
and sent after his departing‘ captor’a final volley of 
imprecations. 
ustin went calmly on'bis'way to Britomarte’s grotto, 
wliecre he found aff things in beantiful order, and Brito- 
marte and breakfast awaiting him. 

“Good ‘morning, dearest sister! T fear our grim 
prisoner disturbed you with his shouting, this morn- 
ing,” he said. 

“He awoke me ;'but as it’ was time to rise, I didnat 
mind being awakened,” Miss Conyers replied. 

“Bedad! it was worse nor the laughing baste 
itself! Sure I had to threaten him wid a red-hot 
poker down his tareat, before he'd lave off, so I had,” 
said Judith, as she brought ia the coffee-pot, and set 
it on the table. 

And they sat down to breakfast. 

Before Justin and Britomarte helped themselves or 
each other, they prepared together the breakfast for the 
prisoner. Justin piled a large plate with’ breiled birds 
and fresh rolls end butter, and Britomarte filled a large 
bowl with coffee. All this was set upon a tray and 
given to Judith to take to the captive. 

“ Faix, it’s with no good will I take’it, at all, at all,” 
grumbled the Irish girl. 

“ Judith, if the man were Satan ‘himself, “he is a 
prisoner and must be‘treated humanely,” said Miss 
Conyers. 

‘Never a bit iv me will treat Satan hamanely, pri- 
soner, or no prisoner, because sure it’s against scri 
ture and eatechism,” retorted Judith, marching off. 
She reached the cavern, where the pirate captain’ 
still remained seated on the stone floor and scowling 
darkly. 

“Here’s your breakfast. You ‘may “take it or lave 
it,” said Judith setting the ‘tray down and putting her 
arms akimbo. 

The pirate chose acither'to take ‘it: nor “lave” it. 
Swearing awfully, he got up as well as he could and 
kicked over the bowl-of coffee and the plate of breiled 
birds and bread, and sent them rolling about. 

“Och! burn ye! ‘look \what mess -ye've made ! 
Who-do ye ithink isa gwine to olane up afther ye? 
Bedad if Iwas the master himself, I'd make ye go down 
on yer bave knaes and ‘lick it ‘all.up, so I would,” ex- 
claimed Judith, indignantly, as she picked up the 
empty bowl, plate tray. 

The pirate aaswered ‘witty @ blast of maledictions 
that sent-even Judith flying out of the cavern. 

She went back:to’the grotto and reported ‘what had 


happened. 

“And sure the divil{s: daddy that he is, instead iv 
thanking me for the good breakfast I brought him, 
and instead of ateing it like a good Christian‘as he 
ought, he flong himself into a savage’ rage, ‘and 
kicked over the coffee, aud scattered tho mate and’ 
bread fore-and aft about the cavern, and cussedand 
swore at me till he rised the hair on me lead ‘and 
druv me out iv ‘the cavern, so he did,” she exclaimed): 
breathlessly. , 

“You say ‘that ‘he ‘has ‘seattered ‘the meat and 
bread over the'eavern floor. Well, “Fuilith, ‘let it lie 
there until he comes to his senses.’ Hunger, the ‘great 
civiliser, will certxinly subdue ‘this savage,” ‘said 
Tustin; as -he arose from thie table. ; rf 

At dinner time, when the Irishwoman cartied a’ 





plate of food to the prisoner, she found the scatters 
victuals still upon the floor. 

“ And sure it looks more like a pig-sty than a may, 
cell, so it doés. Here's your dinner. You can take it, 
or ‘lave it, or kick it about. Rae can’t say I don’ 
bring you yer males rigular,” Judith, as she sq 
down tiré plate and left the cavern. 

But'at supper time, when she carried him a boy! 
of teaand’a plate of muffins, she found that he haj 
not only eaten up the’ whole of his “dinner, but alg) 
every scrap of his neglected breakfast, so that ‘thers 
was not a crumb of bread or scarcely a small bone of 
bird left. 

“ Troth, I thought yer appetite would improve with 
kaping. Now here's at gg amalette ta, ~ toast, 
just what the young masther and tihdtarees have 
on their own’ table... Aid too good be far for th 
likesiv you! And maybe ye'll ate it all for spite 
when I tell ye how ‘it goes agin ‘mie sowl to let ye 
have it,” said Judith, 

He sna! the tray-out of ‘her bands and buted 
a malediction at her head. 

“Paix, it’s a good thing ye can't get the fray uss 
iv yer limbs, or ye"d throttle me entirely aut iv grati. 
suite, yer so thankful, so ye are!” said Judith, as she 
left the cavern. | 

After this the prisotier’s ferocity sank into sullen- 
ness; but he no longer’ refused his meals,’ which 
were Served to him by Judith with conscientious 
regularity. 

In the.course of afew days he came sulkily out of 
his cavern and crept about through the groves and by 
ba 7 or along the sea-shore of the beautiful 
slan 

‘He had a limited usé of his'fettoréd limbs —enough 
‘to help Himself in all absolute personal needs ; for in- 
stance, he could walk slowly, wash ‘his face, or feed 
himself; but he could not inflict the slightest injury 
upon either of the women, if ‘he happened to mest 
} together or singly in his tesnbteg about the 


Whenover ‘he met Judith she mocked him. 

‘When he met Miss Conyers, sho returued his greet- 
ing kinilly. If the arch enemy of God and man had 
been ‘their prisoner slie could not have treated hin 
unvkindly. 

Justin always uséd him humanely, and encouraged 
his companions in exile to do likewise. 

“The*man has forfeited his life by every law of 
every eevilized land; but we are not warranted to 
‘become his executioners. We have only to deprive 
him of the power of committing more crime, and 
then to treat him with Christian charity,” he argued. 
Justin Rosenthal was just now a very busy man. In 
the two roy that he and his friends had spent upon 
the island, he had made what progress was possible iu 
“ making the wilderness to bloom and blossom as the 
rose.” Phe first few months had been spent, asI told you, 
in the ‘stupendous labour of getting the stores, the 
animals, and the furniture from the wreck, over the 
pe rugged, almost impassable reef of rocks to the 

land. 

By the time that nearly incredible work had been 
successfully,accomplished, therainy season, the winter 
of these latitudes, had set in, and all further out-door 
work was suspended for several months. 

When spring and sunshine had come again, it was 
necessary, first of all, to ‘built! fences, to guard the 
fields and gardens that were tobe cultivated from 
the intrusion of the cattle and‘ wild beasts, till the 
ground; and plant the seeds, of which he had founds 
great variety in the stores of the missionaries—con- 
sisting of wheat, rice and Indian corn, among the 
field grains, ‘and ‘beans, peas, potatoes, turnips, cabbage, 
lettuce, and so forth, among the garden seeds. 

Of course the planting of all these seeds, many 
of which were indigenous ‘to the north temperate 
ae oply, was a questionable experiment, to be 
tri 


All this—fence-building, soil-tilling, soed-planting, 
and-cultivating—was a long labour for one pair of 
hands, ‘gud it occupied the whole spring and half the 
summer. 

But the labour was crowned with all the prosperity 
that could be hopeil. ‘At least ‘half the garden seeds 
produced good crops of table vegetables. 

Among the ‘grains ‘the wheat did very well, the 
Tudian corn still better, but the cotton was the great- 
‘est ‘success. of all. Such great white pods of such 
‘tich, fine fibre! 

‘The eatly autumn months were occupied in har- 
Wy ay Pope 1 

In ‘this‘ work Britomarte and Jutlith were.able to 
help Justin. ; 

hile’ Justin'cut the wheat, ‘Britomarte picked the 
pods of ‘cotton ‘from their stalks, antl housed 
rem: in the grotto, and Judith pulled the ripe ears of 
Indian corn, and stored them in her kitchen. 
‘The’ end ‘of this’ work had brought the begioning 





of tlieir'secont winter on’ the island, aud agaiu all 
out-door labour Was suspended. 
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Those, winter days and evenings were speu: very 
profitably. j , 

Judith ap:? Britomarté. picked; the.cotton, separat- 
ing the seed fromthe wool with their fingers. 

Justin, Who possessed great mechanical ingeuuity, 
constructed a wieel:for Judith. .A,pair of cards: had 
been found amavg the stores of the wreck. 

Judith carded and. spuy the cotton tocol into, fine 
yarn, and Britomarte;,kuit it, into. hose for her two 
friends and herself. 

Thus had passed the second winter of their sojourn 
upon the island... It.was near the end of the second 
summer, that sthe. pirate ship had anchored near their 
island, and,the captain, by a Strange turn of. fate, had 
become their prisoner. 

And now | Justin ; was ,verybusy getting im his 
second summer’s cfops,-and buildiag, up bis .Jong 
delayed, dwelling-honses,, ‘ 


CHAPTER XLVL 
It was a lodge of ample size, 
But strange of structure and device, 
Of such, materials.as aronnd 
The builtter’s hand had reailiest found: Scott. 

Brerore the ond of the autumti Britomarte’s house 
was completed,, 

A rough house it was indeed; not at,all like those 
of the north temperate zone; yet possessed of some 
advantages peculiar to, itself. acts 

Its architect was limited in the matter of hand tools 
and of building materials; for the first he: had to de+ 
yend upon the, carpenter's box rescued fromthe wreck, 
and for the second ypen the cocoa-palm, tree and the, 
nountain rocks. ~~ 

Its site was selected. in front of the cocoa-palm 
grove, facing the sea, and looking westward towards 
their native hemisphéFé> =" ~~ 

Its plan was simple enough and had first been drawn 
by Justin upon paper. 

It was a léW, square, spacious house, al] of one 
story, to keep it safe from destruction by the tornadoes 
that sonietinies visited the island, 

It contained four large rooms, separated by two long 
passages that ran one from front to back, and the 
other from-end ‘to’ end, crossing each other at right 
angles in the centre of the house; so that.each room 
was completely divided from the others. 

It had four doors, one at each extremity of the two 
pessages. The rooms had, each two windows 
in the outer walls and two doors opening into the 
passages. 

The walls were built of the long, straight, smooth 
trunks of the cocoa-palm tree, which, in the absence 
of a saw mii, formed the very best substitute for 
planks, 

The roof was made of transverse poles ‘cut from the 
trunks of very young trees and ¢overed with the broad, 
strong, feathery palm leaves, laid one over another in 
rows and kept‘down by other transverse poles securely 
fastened. 

This rustic roof afforded a complete. protection 
against the rain and wind. 

The kitchen chimney was built of fragments of 
rock joined with a strong, cement, made, by mixing 
the sap of the cocoa tree with hme burned jby Justin 
from the shella and bones collected on the island. 

There were no. floors, except the ground, ; which 
was levelled and beaten hard, 

The walls. inside were made, smooth by a rude 
plastering of moistened soil packed in between) the 
logs. And then both floors and walls. were covered 
with the cement that gave them the, appearance of 
cream-coloured stone 

Isaid thé house fronted west. The windows of 
the two front rooms ouly were glazed with glass, 
taken from the sashes in the cabin’ of the wreck. 
They had also shutters. The tivo back rooms had 
shutters only. 

The north-western front room was the family 
parlour, It was neatly fitted up with the furniture 
tescued from the’saloon of the wreck, 

It bad a red carpet on the floor; red curtains at the 
windows; a centre table and a lamp; a side table and 
book shelves; a sofa, a rocking chair, and four com- 
mon chairs; and lighter articles too mumerous and 
trivial to mention. 

The south-western’ front room was,. Britomarte’s 
bed-chamber, which was also shared by Judith. 

It was, daintily fitted: up with furniture saved, from 
the ladies’ cabin and bertlis of the wreck. It, had a 
heat carpet on the floor, white curtains at the 
windows, and two little white beds, in opposite 
corn: wa, 

lt nad alse a chest of :drawers: surmounted by a 
looking-gJass, flaulhed:by a work-box and a dressing- 
Case; @ washi-stu id povided with’ white china basin, 
ewer and soayi-. ish, oidy a little the worse for being 
knocked about in ihe wreek ; a low chair, a footstool, 
a little candlevstand, addother smalk conveniences. 

The south-eastern back-room was thé. family 


Ritehen, 207 werated. with | the cooking-stoye 
and other, w-versary articles fromthe caboose of the 
wreck. ' 

The south-western back-room was Justin’s sleep- 
ing apartment. It was fitted up ,with.severe sim- 
plicity. 

, The wiadows were not even glazed, but: were only 
provided with rough wooden shutters ; the hard floor 
was bare ; the bed was.a narrow mattress laid upon 
a rude! bedstead ;.the washstand was a broad wooden 
shelf, with atin basin and a stone pitchers the chair 
was a three-legged stool; and thes wardrobe a few 
strong pegs driven into, the walls, upon, which he 
hung jis clothes. 

All these . primitive, articles of ; furniture were 
of his own. .manufacture, from fragments of the 
wreck. 4 

Could Britomarte have gained her will. in this re- 
spect as wellas in, most. others, there, would, have 
been, a more equal division of the, rescued furniture, 
and Justin’s room would have been made, more com- 
fortable., ; 

But in this one thing Justin wasifirm—in. insisting 
upon his right to devote. himself te her service and 


‘| deny himself for her sake, 


There was no more furniture, he said, than sufficed 
to make Britymarte’s clamber, and parlour eomfort- 
able and pretty, and he would. not so much ag 
a chair'.ora stand.from either. Basides; -he rather 
liked his Spartan room: its severe simplicity. was 
wholesome,and strengthening 'to mind and body, 

This rude scaside dwelling-place was fenced in by 
a low wall made by. driving, short. stakes cut;from the 
cocoa-tres closely tegether into. the ground; after the 
manner of a stockade; and. two rude ..gates, one 
front and; one back, gave entrance and exit, to the 
premises. 

At the back of)the yard there was small store- 
house or pantry, built to. keep.a limited supply .of 
provisions—the great bulk of their provisions being 
still-kept in the mountain grottoes, where. they'could 
best. be preserved, 

. A few tropical vines had been transplanted from the 
thicket,at, the base of the monnutain to the soil in 
front of the house, and had,readily taken roct, and 
were now trained up to festoon and shade. the win- 
dows and doors. 

At the end of the first autumn’ month all was ready. 

It was on,a, certain Wednesday afternoon that our 
friends first, took possession of their new. home. 

Justin, having seen the women established, went to 
his out-door work, which was just now the trans- 
planting of some young fruit trees that he had raised 
in a nursery from the seeds, and that now:needed to 
be set out, 

Britomarte took her needlework—some shirts that 
she was'neatly repairing for Justin—and seated her- 
self beside the front window of .ber bed-chamber, 
looking out, to the western sea, and jacress the sea 
towards her own native land. 

It was a novelty and a delight—perhaps the greatest 
novelty and the greatest delight of the whole change— 
to be able to sit. sewing atan open wiadow, and looking 
out upon tlie land, sea, and sky. 

Heretofore, since she had been on the island, she had 
not been able to do so. 

Her grotto had been a beautiful place—a wood- 
nymph’s bower—a fairy queen’s palace; but. it had no 
windows, and its lofty skylight, though it illuminated 
the whole place, afforded no out-look whatever, and 
gave but a limited. glimpse of the sky. 

When she had sat there and sewed, her vision: had 
‘been bounded, by the walls of solid rock, which had 
given a prison aspect to her diveliing-place. 

Now all this was changed. 

She sat sewing, at a cheerful,, open, white-curtained 
window, letting het eyes rove, whenever she raised 
her bead, freely over land and sea aud. sky, witha 
buoyant sense of liberty. and—a teuching sense of 


gratitude also! 

Who was it that had changed her life so happily,? 
Nay, who was it indeed who had saved, sustained and 
blessed her life, ever since she had been cast, a helpless 
creature, on this desert island ? 

Justin Rosenthal, a man—one of the common 
enemy! 

“In vain, Britomarte repeated to berself that Justin 
Rosenthal. was an exteptional man, by whom his whole 
sex could:not be judged. 

For again the truth forced itself: upon her percep- 
tions. 

What Justin had’ done, suffered and sacrificed for 
her,-man bad done, suffered and sacrificed for woman 
all over the civilized world. Woman was the darling, 
the queen, and the. idol of mam. For her he. had 
subdued and cultivate d and adorned the earth. 

Of the stupendous collective labowr of the world, 
womanwas thechief beneficiary; of all the wealth of 
the world’s. goods, woman was:the chief recipient. 
Man’s wauts fur himself alone .are,indeed few and 





simple; but woman’s wants are many and costly— 


the poorest, rudest woman noeding comforts and 
luxuries which her father or lusband could dispense 
with; and these are:to be procured for her only "with 
great labour and expense. 

Take, for an illustration, Judith and her “tay,” and 
tliink of the ship-building, the sea-ploughing, andthe 
trafficking that: had to be accomplished before Judith 
or any other woman could get her tea. 

Yes, as Justin loved, servedand cuarded her, Prito- 
marte, man loved, served: and guarded svoman al} 
over; the Christianized world. And’ if he: kept her 
from the field, the forum, andthe polls, it was more 
in tender cara of her delicacy than in jealous fear of 
her rights, 

Yes, as, Justin had done everything for:her, man 
had, done everything for,woman. »Ifvoccasionally in 
theeworld a woman was enabled to stand alone, it was - 
on the platform that man had alveadv prepared for 
her. 

How helpless she was withont this platform, how 
unable. to stand quite alone, was well proved by Brito- 
marte’s own .expérience on the desert island. | The- 
cases in whicly wan véecame the oppressor of woman 
were individual cases, heavily punislied by law, o7 
severely visited by public opinion. 

#; ‘These thoughts were new and perplexing to Brito- 
marte, who all her life had looked but on oneside of 
the subject. 

They: were interrupted by the entrance of Judith 
with a pleased and smiling countenance. 

“Sure, ma'am, svon't you come and look at the 
kitchen itself? Toth it's a lovely-place entirely, with 
beautiful, windys—on? lookin’ to the say and one ‘to 
the shore—and faix I nadent.ruaithe risk iv knoeking 
me. brains, out,’ poking round) ia the smoke, as I was 
always afther doing in that baste iv a dark hole in 
the side iv the mountain where I used to-cook. And 
sure there's a convanient; dresser for plates and cups 
and saucers, and a cupboard itself.for cowld mate and 
bread; to say nothing iv. the :table «wid the drawer ip 
it, and the hooks to hang me disli towels. Sure, 
ma’am, yell come and look! Troth, it will do you 
good |” 

With a smile Britomarte arose and followed her 
to the kitchen, and entered into all the interest fels 
by Judith. 

Of course the place and its appointments were not 
quite new to either-of them; they had both watched 
the progress of the building, and even assisted in the 
lighter parts of the work, such as young apprentice 
boys might have been trusted with. And they had 
also helped to move the smaller household effects, and 
to arrange them in their places. 

But the circumstance of taking possession of their 
new home and enjoying it was a novelty to them, avd 
they went through every part of: the spacious kitchen 
with keen appreciation of ita conveniences. 

‘Sure, look, ma’am! evew the cat itself has sinse 
enough to know how much better off; she isentirel y- 
See how she sits upon the windy sillopurring and 
basking in the sunshine! Sure she.couldn’t do 
that in the baste iv a grotto!” said the Irish girl. 

“ Judith, the grotto was beautiful and even comfort- 
able in its way, and I loved it. It was our first shel- 
ter and our long dwelling-place, so lef; us not speak 
ill of it,” said Britomarte, with that tenderness whic! 
all fine spirits feel for even inanimate things and 
places, which have become dear to them from associa- 
tion, 

“ Lorrd bless you, ma’am, you, spake iv the grotte 
as if. it was a Christian sowlitself, to'be hurt wid an 
ill worrd!, Sure, thin, if it crosses your falings, I'\! 
not spakeivitatall. But look, ma'am, at the little dog ' 
See how he runs about poking his nose into. every- 
thing! Sure he’s plaised as Punel to be into a dacent 
house once more. And now I'll get the dinner. Troth 
it’s hivenly, so it is, to be able to cook wideout runnin 
the risk every minute of pitching over the cookin 
stove in the dark, as.J did in that haythen ivathole i 
rock!” 

“ Judith, your keen pleasure in the. change delight» 
me even more than the change itself,” said: Mis: 
Conyers. 
But just then Judith’s mood ehanged. 

“ Faix it’s all very well, so it is! But sure Ix 
thinking it may be all in vain afther all!” she said, a» 
she sat herself down and began to pick»a duck tha 
Justin had shot that day. 

“In, vain, Judith 2’ repeated Miss Conyers, quee 
tioningly. 

“Troth, yes, and lost labour to boot.” 

“But why do you think so, Judith?” 

“Sure it’s the way iv:the:worsld. Christians ar 
toiling, and sthriving, and contriving, years a1 
years and years, to make thimselves comfortable, au: 
jist'as soon as they do that, they'#o got to make 
change, so they have.” 

“What do you mean; Judith? What has com- 
over you? What are you thinking of ?” 

“Lorrd bless you, ma’am, don’t’ you see? . ‘Ther 





was me old grandfather moiling and toiling for year» 
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and years to pay for his farrm and his house, and as 
soon as he had done that, he died, so he did, and the 
farrm and house had to be sold, and the money di- 
vided among the heirs and the creditors. Aud then 
there was me father scraped together a little money 
aud bought a little place, which, as soon as he had 
dune it, me poor mother, rest her sowl in hivven, died, 
so she did, and he broke up and immigrated. And 
thin there was meself, sure. Jist as I got used to the 
ould ship, wasn't it wrecked ?" 

“Well, Judith, but I don’t see what all that has to 
do with our cleerful new home ?” 

“Ye don't, ma'am? Well, I'll jist inlighten ye. 
Here we have been living on this island in a baste iv 
a grotto for more than two years, and nobody come to 
take us off. But now that we've got such a beautiful 
house intirely, some ship will come by and carry us 
all bome, I fale it in all me bones.” 

“Well, Judith, you will not object to that ?” said 
Britomarte. 

“Ob, #o, ma'am. I'll not object to that the laste 
taste ia life. Sure it’s the lost labour I'll be objecting 
to—the building iv the house, and all that.” 

“Ah, Judith, it is not apt to be lost labour. We are 
but toedikely to remain on this island for the term 
of oar uatural lives ” 

“ Lord betwaae us and harrm, ma’am, yer not afther 
mania that same? Sure I'd rather the labour be lost 
itself than tocstay here foriver to enjoy the fruits 
iv it.” 

* Judith, we must live and trust from day to day ; it 
is all that we can do,” said Miss Conyers, leaving her 
attendant to prepare the dinner, and going back to her 
room toresume her needle-work. 

She sat aud sewed, tranquil and contented, until the 
suu sank down to the level of the horizon—striking 
out a path of dazzling light across the waters—when 
the sum-worshipper laid aside her work and watched 
him antil he dropped down beliind the waves, drawing 
the long trail of glory after him. 

Seon alter this Justin came in from his work and 
went to:his room to wash and change his dress. 

3y the time be was ready, Judith had dinner on the 
tavie. 

“ You like your new house, sister?” said Justin, as 
they sat down to the table to partake of their first 
meal in their new Lome. 

“Oh, yes—very much! Shall I thank you for it, 
Justin? No; you will not allow me to do that. 
Well, I will tell you how much comfort I and Judith, 
and even the cat and dog, take in it. Everything 
is delightful to us, but most delightful of all are the 
windows. I have been sitting at mine all the a‘ter- 
noon.” 

‘It must have been very warm, for your window 
has a westerly aspect,” said Justin, smiling. 

“No, for when the sun streamed in I partly closed 
the shulter and party drew the curtain to soften its 

ays, but not to hide tiie outlook, which was too new 
aud delightful to be renounced. Besides there was a 
strong sea-breeze.” 

“1 hope you will like your home, as long as you 
live iv it, a8 well as you do now dear sister,” said 
Justia. 

“1 have been thinking,” said Britomarte, “of our 
prisoner. Would it not do to show him some more 
kindness? to trust him a little and bave him here with 
us sometimes ?” 

“No, dearest sister, no! What! the freebooter, 
tlivoatZeutter, the ship-sinker, under the same roof 
with you? No, Britomarte,no! The kinduess of 
your heart misleads you greatly when it causes you 
to think of such athing! It is strange, by the way, 
that you who are.a man-hater in gross slould be a 
man-pitier in detail,” replied Justin. 

“Jt is because the creature seems so awfully soli- 
tary; and we seem go extremely pharisaical, when 
there are only four of us cast away upon this desert 
island, to banish one poor wretch for ever from our 
presence,” she answered. 

“ He is a freebooter, throat-cutter, ship-buruer,” re- 
peated Justia. 

“Freebooter, if you will; but I doubt whether he 
is anything worse; be does not look to be.” 

“ Britomarte, we have the testimony of his own 
words against himseli.” 

“ T'bo imsaue boasting of an intoxicated man.” 

‘All the more likely to be true! ‘ Jn vino veritas;’ you 
kuow. But it is strange, my sister, that even compas- 
sion should induce you to dream of tolerating the 
presence of such a monster.” 

“He can do us no harm, And the only way to re- 
claim a monster is to be kind to him.” 

“ Enough, my sister! In all right things I will 
obey you. But in this, no! Your own goodness 
prevents you from understandimg all the evil that is 
im this man; and he shall not be permitted to dese- 
crate your home with bis preveuce,” said Justin, 
firmly. 

Britomarte was silent for a moment; and then sle 
frankly held out her hand aad replied: 





“ Let it be as you see fit, Justin. I dare say you are 
right. And I know that I can trust your well-tried 
friendship in all things relating to our good.” 

“Trust my humanity also, sister, for all matters con- 
cerning the proper treatment of our prisoner,” said 
Justin, gravely, as they arose from the table. 

They spent their first evening in the new house, 
around the centro table in the parlour. ‘The lamp was 
not lighted; for the windows were open, and tiie full 
moon was shining so splendidly as to make all the land 
aud sea and sky almost as bright as noonday—quite as 
bright as a London day. 

lt was a new delight to Britomarte, on rising in the 
morning, to be able to throw open a window-shutter 
aud gaze out upon the broad expause of sea and sky; 
another to eat breakfast in a large parlour, with the 
cheerful light of the morning sun shining iv at the 
eastern windows; and still another to change from 
room to room aud enjoy the aspect of each in turn. 

“Sure this is house-kaping at lingth, ma'am, isn’t 
it? It's having a home iv our own, ‘if it’s iver 
so homely,’ as the song says. It's domistic happiness 
intirely, so it is,” suid Judith, as she was assisting Miss 
Conyers to set the bed-chambers in order. 

“We have to thauk heaven aud Mr. Rosenthal for 
it all, Judith.” 

“Sure, aud so I do, ma'am. And day and night I 
wish meself was a praist sol could marry you two 
togither. But faix, it's theouly thing I'm unable to 
do for Fe." 

“Judith!” exclaimed Miss Conyors, in a warning 
tone. 

“ Ah, bedad ye may say Judith !’ and ‘Judith !" but 
faix Judith has eyes in her head and sinse in her 
sowl, as ahe has. And it's easy to see and know that 
you are the darling iv his heart and the light iv his 
life, so ye are. Aud whin that diviliva say east us 
all on this baste iv an island, why the ould Nick 
couldn’t it have cast one iv thim missiouary mia- 
isters wid us to marry you both?” 

“ Judith, you talk very foolishly at times. Pray 
let me hear no more of this nonsense,” said Misa 
Conyers, very gravely. 

“Sure meself thinks it’s the wisdom iv Solomon. 
But that’s a matter iv opinion. And trotu if ye can't 
appraciate my sintimints 1 can howld me tongue,” re- 
torted the Lrish girl. 

After breakfast every day Justin went out to his 
out-door work. He set out a large number of young 
fruit trees that be had raised from the seed—plum 
peach and apvicot trees. 

Their cultivation upon this new soil, in this new 
climate, was an. experiment which only time could 
decide to be a success or a failure. 

His next work was to gather in and store the late 
crops of grain. 

By the time this was done the wet season set in 
with great severity ; aud the cast-a-ways were cou- 
fined for the most part to indoor occupations. 

But they were not idle. 

Justin would uot lamber up the women's apart- 
ments—as he calle) the parlour, kitchen, aud best 
bed-chamber—with any of his cumbersome working 
materials; but he gathered them all into his own 
Spartan room, aud there he busied himself through 
the first wet days with grindiug, mending and 
arranging his tools; and then lie took a great quantity 
of palm leaves that he had collected during the dry 
months, and he occupied himself with stripping them 
up and weaving their, fibres into mats of every 
seription—large, thin mats, to cover the floor in 
summer, round, thick mats to lay befure the doors to 
wipe shoes upon iu maddy weather, and small, fiue 
mats to put on the table to set disies on. 

As these mats were completed he delivered them 
over to Judith to be stored, orto be used. ‘The girl 
was especially delighted with the door-mats, which 
she declared would save her a “dale iv scrubbing ;” 
and she was profuse in her expressions of gratitude to 
Justin, whom she declared to be always saving ber 
life entirely with his thoughtfulness. 

After having made a quantity of mats of all sorts, 
Justin commenced the mauufacture of baskets. First 


the made a fiue large clothes basket, which became 


the pride of Judith’s life ; amd then a dozen or more 
of fruit and vegetable baskets of all sizes; and lastly, 
a work basket for Britomarte, on which he expeuded 
his finest materials, aud all he taste, skill, and ingenuity 
he possessed. It was a miracle ef convenience, ii 
not of beauty. It was rather large and oval in form; 
the middle space large enough to contain a good-sized 
garment folded up: aud all around that middle space 
little divisions like smaller baskets, to hold buttons, 
hooks and eyes, cord, tape, tiread, etc. ; and to keep 
them separate and in order; each little division had 
its little meveable top; and the whole basket had its 
cover and its handle... I have been particular in do- 
scribing this little affair, because its invention was a 
work ef love, and its usefulness every Woman ainong 
my readers will appreciate. 

Britomarte valued it not upos acveunt of its beauty 


or its usefulness so much as because its every meshes 
and fibre had been woven by those beloved hands 
that were dearer to her than all others; yes, deny 
it to herself as she might, dearer to her than all others 
upon carth ! 

Judith was in raptures with the basket. 

“ It's a beauty iv a basket! a darlint iv a basket! 4 
little angel iv a basket! And sure meself wishes | 
was clever at moe nadle, so I could use one too. But 
faix if I can manage to put a patch in an ould tab); 
cloth, it’s as much as m can do,” she said. 

“Nover mind, Judith. You can weave, and tha: 
is what neither Miss Conyers nor myself can do. | 
shall make another attempt at the construction ofa 


tions of my grandmother's loom and your suggestions, 
I shall be able to construct one.” 

“ Ah, thin, if ye’d only do that same, sure I could 
waive beautiful cloth out.iv the lovely cotton and 
wollen yarn I carded and spun last winter, or last wit 
season—if that's winter—thotgh I’m thinking it's hot 
as the dhry season itself; and faix I can't tell winther 
from summer in this haythen iv a climate.” 

Justin kept his word with Judith and laboured with 
the loom, putting it together and taking it to pieces, 
doing and undoing his work, hammering and tinker- 
ing at it all day long—when he had nothtng better to 
do—for, in fact, the experiment of loom building was 
not sufficiently full of promise of success to justify the 
wasting upon it time that might be more profitably 
employed. 

a the evening he joined Britomarte in the parlour, 
and read aloud, while she sewed and Judith knitted. 
Thus passed their. in-door life during the wet sea- 
son. 

(To be continued.) 


THERE was a salé of splendid jewels at Christie, 
Manson, and Wood's, St. Jaaes’s-square, London, 
lately, the total receipts from which were upwards o/ 
£10,000. Among the lots was a magnilicent brilliant 
necklace, composed of no less than thirty-seven old 
English stones of the purest water, in plain collet 
Setting, the contre brilliant weighing nearly seven 
carats. For this splendid object there was tle 
keenest competition. It was put up at 1,000 guineas, 
and eventually adjudged to Mr. Lawford at the enor- 
mous price of 2,825 guineas, 

Even Lunatic AsytuMs HAVE THEIR Romances. 
—Some years ago there were in Colaey Hatch a young 
man anda young wumau who made each other's ac- 
quaiutauce at one of the mouthly balls given for th: 
amusement of the inmates. Mad though they were, 
they carried on an innocent courtsiip, and, despite 
the vigilance of the officials, managed a written corre- 
spondence. Both recovered, and after their discharge, 
having reaewed their courtship, married happily. Sv 
far as is known at the asylum neither has had a re- 
lapse of iusauity. 

Tus Corey Famty.—Mrs. Elizabeth 0. Greene, 
a daughter of John Singleton Copley, the artist, and 
a sister of the late Lord Lyndhurst, died in Boston, 
Massachussets, on the Ist of February, at the age of 
uiuety-five. Lord Lyndhurst and two sisters were 
amoung those who sailed from Marble-head, in Massa- 
chussets, for England, in the last ship that left 
America while it remained under the British flag in 
1775. ‘One of the passengers, Miss Copley, now aged 
ninety-three, alone survives. She lives with Lady 
Lyndhurst, and is still in good health, cheerful, and 
in possession of her intellect. 


Tue Peorie or tHE Eartu.—The number who have 
lived upon the earth since the creation has been esti- 
mated at about 27,000,000,000,000,000. This sum, 
when divided by 27,864,000, the number of square 
miles of laud, gives 1,314,522,086 to a squive rod, and 
5 to a square foot. Suppose a square red capable of 
being divided into 12 graves, each grave would con- 
tain 100 persons ; so that the whole earth has been 
100 times dug over to bury its inhabitauts, supposing 
they bad been equally distributed. Were the bodies 
lain upon the surface, they would cover the land to 
the depth of 100 feet. 


A Trovustrsome Woman.—An elderly woman, of 
anything but respectable appearance, has taken it into 
her head to attend the Bristol Cathedral regularly, 
and accompany the choristers in the musical portions 
of the service. She has very harsh voice, which she 
exercises to its full extent, aud the polished harmony 
of the surpliced singers is therefore some wha marred. 
She was remonstrated with, but in rain and length 
the canon in residence gave orders she shoulti not be 


admitted inside the scréen. Nothing duuuted, the old 
woman takes her seat under the west window and 
joins in the service as heartily as ever. It is stated 
that the lay clerks got up a subscription with a view 
ef inducing her to leave the city, but she declined the 





tempting offer, 





loom this winter; and I think between my recollec-: 
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: j be found on board, are not surpassed even by the | upon the task of reducing the principle to. practice 
NCES. THE CIGAR SHIP. luxurious Peninsular and Oriental steam ships. with an enetgy, skill, and lavish expenditure sufficient 
oung So far of commerce. to dignify any experiment. 
's ac- Sixcg the days of Henry VIII. when the Great | ‘Phe outbreak of the late war between North and Nor ip it Seeueane tiat we shoula pretend to pro- 
Y the Harry (the first: real “line of-battle” ship of the | South astonished the whole of Europe (the Maritime | nounce a dogmatical op nio : ou the merits or demerits 
were, English navy) was the glory of our aucestors and the | Powers especially), by the fact that the Americans, | of the scheme. Meanwhile we can assure those wlio 
‘Spite marvel of Burope, how great has heen the progress of | hitherto so peaceable, knew the value. of armour- take an interest in naval architecture and marine en- 
orre- naval architecture! From the time of Elizabeth's | plated ships. Hence the vast impetus given to the | gineering, that the cigar ship schemo constitutes one 
arge, great admirals and “generals at sea,"—Frobisher, | building of those iron giants of the ocean aud the | of the most remarkable experiments on record, and 
Sv Drake, Willoughby, and"Hawkins, who were the first | eutlay, in experiments, of'so many millions of money. | that it has reached such a point that it deserves 
a re- Englistimen ‘to traverse the vasty deep, «nd discover Not alone in ships of commerce and war have tle | more attention than’ it bas hitherto received in this 
then unknown lands, whip the swaggering Spaniards | Americans taken the lead; but, essaying in pleasure | country. 
witid and “ Portugals” out of the element wifich was at'that | yachts, they built one, a light fairy-like thing, a mere Although the scheme has been before tho world 
jet time their own, ‘and relieve them of richly laden | swan upon the ocean, which, traversing the wide and | for some seven years—steam being first applied 
' galleons which they brought in triumph into English | tempestuotis Atlantic, appéared im the Southampton | to the propeller of the first yacht on the 7th of 
rg ports—to the'days of ‘the navigators Byron, Anson, | waters, and entering ‘itself in a regatta, the craft of | January, 1859—it is certain that very little is accu- 
7 ae aad Oeok; the progress was great ‘and continually | which were the pride of England, owned and com- | rately known either as to what Messrs. Winans want 
att growing. manded by our best sailors ‘amongst the titled and | to do or how they propose to do it. 
left Great, ‘however, es was the advance ‘(in construc- | untitled aristocracy of Eugland, saucily and easily As far as we are aware the first cigar steamer was a 
; HE tion)-6f tlie vessels of the gréat navigutors we have | carried off the chief prize ander the very eyes of our | thing sut generis, and absolutely novel in principle, if 
ad named-over their predecessors,~—and in turn over them | sea-girt Island Queen herself. not in construction. Naturally evough she constituted 
— again ‘of those whe fought at La Hogue, tle Nile, The dangerous nature’ of our coasts—the most | a splendid subject for dissertation and discussion of 
ae “Lrafdlgar, and more receutly under the gallant Ex- | dangerous, perhaps, next to»that of Japan, in the | which people were not slow to avail themselves. 
sud mouth at.Algiers,—they were all floating fever holes | world—the fearful destruction of life and property On tie ove hand the thing was praised to the skies, 
in which, from their bad construction, thousands of | which takes place anvually—have long led English ; on the other, abused to the lowest depths, the greaier 
ave galtaut seamen'died anutally. ‘Sach being! the -case | marine architects to cudgel their wits to invent storm, | part of the ‘work both of praising and abusing being 
sti- with government ships of “war” and “discovery,” it | or, if we may use the term, wreck-proof vessels. performed by gentlemen who, to speak plainly, did 
m2, is at ‘this day difficult to imagine, and not-easy to The loss of thé noble! President, with which went | not know what they wrote about, attributed things to 
are uleseribe, the hotrors @idured on beard the “merchant” | down the inimitable Irish actor, Power, and which, | Messrs. Winans which had no existence whatever 
nd veeséls, their contemporaries: En ‘naval’architecture, | from her great length, was supposed to have broken | save in their own imaginations, and made statements 
of then, ~as in ‘the internal economy, ityprovements, | her back upon’an ice-field, saggested the building of | regarding the performance of the ships, nearly as 
a- inventions, ‘and «zeneral social ‘being of our istand, | large vessels in chambers, so that even were one or | exact as the little fancy sketches which were too often 
eu ‘the great stride'in advarice'has'been made within the | more of these chaimbers scuttled, the vessel would | accepted by an inquisitive public as a “ correct like- 
og ‘net half century. still remain afloat. Upon this principle was con- | ness” of the cigar ship. , 
es ‘Bvery middle-aged man must femember'the imere- | strueted the Great Exustern, the largest vessel ever We shall not exactly attempt to xight all these 
to ‘dulity with which: people (mentbets of the Houses of | built, and itself, upon the whole, a marvel ef improve- | wrongs; but knowing as we do that nutwithstanding 
'Pafliament included) listened ‘to, or read of, a scheme | ment in naval architecture. page upon page has been written about them, none of 
of ‘by:which vessels, it was alleged, weére'ta cross the ‘The newest, andy-perbaps, greatest improvement, | the cigar ships yet built have ever been described 
x ‘Atlantic propelled by steam. Again, what ‘wes the | since its chief object is to be wreck and storm-proof, is | with sufficient accuracy and at sufficient length to 
. stonis! t 6f ‘the when théy heard) pro- | alsoAmerican.+1t is the CiGar Sump, an engraving of | impart a just idea of their actual construction, we 
+ ‘pomded (to then) the preposterous notion that-ships | which we are enabled to present to our readers this} propose’ to correct a few erroneous notions by ex- 
r could de built of'iron—the ides of iron floating’! week. We will premise, however, that a “vigar ship” | plaining exactly what are the very simple objects had 
y Nevertli¢less, .great'as was‘the advanee of ship-) is ‘not altogether new: three’ have been actually | in view by Messrs. Winans, and by describing at 
i ‘builtiing up‘torthe time when vteam and iren ‘ships | constructed, launched, ‘and tested, the fourth’ being | greater length than has ever yet been done this last 
i became realized facts, since then—not many years | Mr.' Winans’ yacht, the subject of the present article, | and most perfect specimen of a cigar steamer. 
4 ‘ago—the p se has been in even greater proportion |  ‘The-idea of forming a ship which should resemble | Messrs. Winans’ object is the construction of a ship 
d ‘than from ‘the building of ‘the Great Harry to the | « cigardn shape origigsted with the.Messrs. Winans, | which shall combine the qualities cf speed, safety, 
r launching of ther first steam ship. American engineers, well known in‘connection with | economy, and comfort in a pre-eminent degree, aud 
d ‘In ship*tiildiang, the palm seems due to our } the railway systems of Kussia and the United States. | they propose to secure these qualifications by-forming 
" American cousins, They’ gave-us the famous‘slipper | T'o which of the three rentiemen, whether to Mr. Ross, | a ship as a circular spindle capable of being made 
. ‘built liners; with which the weme of the ‘kite Sir | ‘Thomas, or William’ Winans, the credit of the first } water-tight all over, and therefore of behaving in a 
Samued Cunardiie+so closely atseciuted, vessels which | idea is due, We sla)l not stop to consider. ‘I'e ques- | heavy sea much as a corked bottle behaves, while her 
‘Tor grace, beautysepeed, und:tiee <reature.comforts to | tion is of the less importance that all three bave entered | great length as compared with her immersed midship 
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gection, and the reduced surface which she offers as 
compared with her capacity, are expected to secure 
& 

3 Vithout entering deeply into abstruse questions of 
fluid resistance, we may. pint out that the principal 
force to be overcome by the engines of a steamer is 
due to the friction of the water on the immersed sur- 
face of the hull. But in the case of vessels built on 
the ordinary sharp lines, it will be found that this 
eurface bears a very indefinite relation to their powers 
of flotation. 

Thus, sharp bows, far from supporting themselves 
by their own buoyancy, throw a considerable load on 
those sections of the hull nearer the stern, and the 
surface presented by such bows is out of all propor- 
tion to the capacity of that part of the hull which they 
constitute. 

A keel and the immense surface of dead wood under 
the stern, also present a large area of resistance, and 
thus it is claimed for the circular spindle, without 
kee), dead wood, or bows, that for a given capacity it 
presents less surface than any otherform ever adopted 
in practical shipbuilding ; and this statement is helped 
out by the well-known fact that the arca of a circle is 
greater than tliat of any othemifigure:which can be cir- 
cumscribed by a lineofagiven length. Itisaleo expected 
that certain advantages can be gained from the-use of 
propellers of a greater diameter than is admissible _ 


for-the. a 
to secure: » shlakrby-eon: 


3 Propose: 
structing their ship of-the best possible form 
and bafile the action of the wavesyatid by carryiag out 


aed 


the water-tight compartment-system -to its ~utmost | 


allowable limit. 
As the spindle-presents.no meta tothe mame 
of the waves, their imptiseds. always<resisied b 


hy 


This vessel resembled two sugar-loaves placed base 
to base, and connected by a peculiar arrangement. 
The hul) practically consisted of two portions, identical 
in every respect. ‘he bulkheads which answered to 
the flat bases of the sugar-loaves being placed within 
a few feet of each other, left a space between, within 
which rotated a propeller 25 ft. 4 in. in diameter. 

In order to connect the two sections of the hull, a 
sleeve was employed surrounding the propeller 25 ft. 
6 in. in dicabitee dadlie, cia 10 ft. or 12 ft. long. This 
sleeve was affixed to thé fore and sft sections oe 
hall by. strong gusset-shaped stays of plate iron, 
peosdaaabetions of ‘the axis of thesl The pro- 
faces? ge Pi beyond the tle half sab- 

d remained 


prorat? 


vith this vessel olcupiaanannaend 
Itis said that she attained a speed of 17}-milés per-hour 


whole her builders consifered that the 
demonstrated the ety ine tecreny 
their names are mre i -Bu whe sabe Sane $62 





y ant 
arch which tends to break: theiedoree™ by deficeting 
aud dividing their mass,andas the ship hasast¥ictly 


speaking no waist, andinchard weather, Saeeend 


thing is battened ‘down, no deck openingspseas ma 


break ovor her witlout in any way-endangering® ae i 
safety as they would that of an ordinary ship with a pas aaeetistactaty= 


flat deck and large hatches near the water. 

In point of fact, when in hard-weather trim the 
cigar ship might be submerged several feet below the 
water for a quarter of an hour, without serious incon- 
venience to those on board. 

We must however correct the mistaken impression 
which is generally eutertained, that the ‘ship is in- 
tended to’ pieree’'the waves instead of riding over 
them; nothing can be further from the thoughts of 
her builders. That she will piovee a wave now and 
then isa species ‘of accidental concomitant of her 
shape, ‘but it is not intended that she sifould do so, and 
it is hoped’ that she will ‘ride over waves’ instead of 
passing throng h'them. 

On encountering'a wave of more than’ ordinary 
height her sharp bow will enter it no doubt, but as 
the bow proceeds its powers of flotation are called 
into play, and hence the moment its displacement ¢x- 
ceeds its load it will rise, the water tumbling off: to 
either side ‘much as the arth falls away from the 
ploughshare. 

It is possible that the idea that the ship is specially 
intended to pierce the waves, and in fact spend much 
of her time under «water, has done more to draw 
down womerited: ridicule ou the scheme than: any 
otherpoint connected witb it. 

The upper portion ‘of ‘the’ hull is only intended to 
act the part of the hurricane deck which all sharp and 
fast steam+rs—such’ as the Holyhead mail-boats— 
must carry as a necessity. And it is just as reasonable 
to suppose ‘that the. Leinster or Ulster are specially 
designed to drive ‘through ‘the waves as that the 
cigar ship is. 

As'to comfort,:it is known’ that one pfi'the most 
serious discomforts to which a crew can: be exposed 
is caused by the intrusion of water below. 

Nowso long as. the veicar ship remains whole, 
water cannot find its way below when ‘it is mecessary 
to keep it out, any more-than it can get inside a duck 
or a-gull. But it isvobvious that this advantage 


cannot be secured unless extraordinary pains nee 


taken to provide veutilation. We shall.soe presuiitiy 
what stops Messrs. Winans have taken to secuie this 
point. 

It thae beeomes evident that the ship is: designed to 
behave in. a s¢a much as does a Muther Carey's 
chivken, or ‘to use our first simile;'a odrked battle, 
and ‘it is well known ‘that both set the waves: and 
the wind at defiance by yielding to them. « Dvem.an 
Atlantic gale is gentle'as a zephyr'so long as adthing 
opposes its fury ; amd:its powers of mischief:arevre- 
duce: just-in the same ratio as the opposition. 

We have stated that the present is’ the fourth ship 
vuilt: by’ Messts. Winans on the “cigar”. principle. 
The ‘first, lannched at Bultimorevin 'the latter part of 
1858, was 225 ft. long ; the maximum diameter of the 


enormously to the boat's draught, and was ee 
exposed to damage in shallow water. 

A third boat was*then built at Havre, by MM. 
Nilus and Son. his boat very much resembles that 
built at St: Petersburg, being approximately of the 
same general dimensions—72 ft. by 9 ft., and 33°4 
tons burthen, but she is fitted with arrangements for 
trying the ordinary: propeller wholly submerged, or 
a somi-submerged. propeller, or four submerged pro- 
pellers arranged on what we may term the quarters of 
the vessel. 

She has a double-eylinder high-pressure engine, 
driving, by the aid. of gearing, a number of distinct 
shafts passing through tubes and _stuffing-boxes: pra- 
jecting from the hall, and to any one or:all of these 
shafts propellers may be affixed and driven together 
or separately by the gearing, at pleasure. The boiler 
is of peculiar construction, vresembling those which 
have: been adopted im Messrs.. Winans’ last yacht, to 
which we have now fairly come. 

This: vessel was commenced’ nearly two- years. since 
by Mr. Hepworth, of ‘the Isle of Dogs. After she had 
made some progress, however, Messrs. Winans-deemed 
it best to complete her themselves, and for that pur- 
pose they made the necessary arrangements with Mr. 
Hepwortic forthe use of his yard and plant: 

Nothing cati.so effectually dispel preconceived no- 
tions regarding Messrs. !Winans’ theory ae the actual 
inspection of this vessel, Every facility for? this par 
pose has been courteously placed at our disposal by 
her buildersj.and we have been’ througl: her, \as: she 
lay on the étocks\:from end to end. 

We have vxxmined her from the stufGag-bexes, at 
either end—only to be: reached by cravting:enake- 
like. through! small ports in the water-tight bulk- 
hens, along the little gangway which: eovers her 
shaft—to herssumptuously fitted saloons and. state— 
rooms. ; 

Our readers possibly imagine a damp, etank, dan- 
gerous, unsightly, .craft;,on board whieh nothing 
but a keen love of science-would induce a man to risk 
bis life. We may just whisper the confession that 
the opinions we Lclé w-r something yery dike. this. 
¥et-would we java oi; set banish such. ideas at once 
and for ever. 

The Wiu» cu yaoat +s a6 strong, perbeps,.as it is 
possible to make. vessel.. Before we have dope, our 
readers will haven opportanity, of judging, of the 
merits of thé precautions. taken to ‘avoids/riek of 
foundering ; and her saloons and state, roems exceed 
in comfort thoseof any shipef her.dispkeeement— 
500. tons—-whose deck« we have ever. trod—a fact 
due no doubt in some degree to their-height.. Thus 
the clear head-way in the main saloon is; 10 ft. and 


aie eeetereeee 


with extraord economy f-power, and the}: 
wa! resiiits obta 


The hull is 256 ft. long from point to point, and 16; 
in diameter. Her launching draught with engines 
boilers, &c.,.on board will be 8 ft., while her stores 
and ten days’ coal—175 tons—will take her dow, 
about 30 in. deeper. 

In form she is a circular spindle, tapering each 
way from the centre. No portion of the hull is, 
true cylinder, and the form actually given to it ly; 
been only adopted by the builders of the yacht afte: , 
long course of experiments by trial and error had (. 
monstrated thatit gave a minimum of resistance. 7), 
lower portion of the hull is composed of in. plates of 
the very best iron ever used in shipbuilding. T), 
[Bee sie of five-sixteenths in. steel plates from Jo\,, 

. Bheis perfectly flush outside, being 

=vivetted = out. The joiat 

$breadth,—ebain rivetted wher 

bavetobo resisted. In this 
ip is simply faultless. 





224 ft. long, and 4 ft. diameter x 
“which consist of ‘cast-iron discs of 
, with-heavy return “flanges. This 
within the open ends-of-the wrouglt 


the extreme 








this advantage isalse extended tothe. state rooms, 
owhere every inch of space has been economized'so, sKii-r 





hall being 16 ft. 


fully that more of. it would be apparently superiuous, 


igom tube arsed rivetted in with three rows of 
p rivets, 


being then caulked dewn on ths 
instee-<nepine petewenclocalies is is 


=the-aame diameter at 

fitlowing the proper and 

ts eet ae fomwerd ‘aces o 

(.plateiren, making with the 

ft.aud-rotating-with the screw. 

apeains to the-eurve of the 

>the ‘little steel spikes 

tyag-sharp as a needle, 

} ie 0. something to reducz 
id-by.the-stufling-boxes. 


Avo ail =ponipone:the consideration of the pro- 


ppresent. 

"We have thus each end of the ship terminated by 
a blunt surface, 4 ft. in diameter—the transverse 
section of the spindle or hull—and revolving in close 
proximity with these, the screw bosses, each 4 ft. in 
diameter and a couple of feet Jong, to which are 
attached the two pertions which ‘we may suppose to 
have been removed to get a section 4 ft. in diameter, 


‘ these portions revolving with the serew- 


It wilt be seen that: this arrangement. js after all 
merely a modification of that adopted in the first skip. 
Taher, let us, suppose that the alter end only con- 
tained the machinery, &c., while—the sleeve being 
suppressed—the forward; section was\attached to, aud 
revolved, with, the .serew, boss We sleuld then 
bave'an arrangement, differing im nothing from that 
actually adopted in. the present‘ yacht, but im the re- 
lative . proportions,of the; revolvimg and stationary 
sections of the hall; avd we have no reason to doubt 
that {this arrangement is the best which could 
possibly be adepted under the given ¢onditions. 

The hull is. strengthened. and stiffened, first by 
thirteen: transverse bulkheads of stout steel plates; 
secondly, by the, decks, also: of steel, ome before aud 
the other abaft. the engine-room; giving, in all, in- 
eluding the bunkers, twenty-one water-tight com- 
partnients;. thirdly, by the engine-frames, which tio 
her together vertically, Boor and wpper, deck ; and 
lastly, by rings of angle and bulb iron.disposed at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Before, going further, .it, may be; well to give # 
general idewof thearrangement’ of these bulkheads aud 
decks. 


The first compartment forward contains: the rudder- 
head and. its.gear,.to which we shall come preseutly, 
and the,.sesew shaft.,, As the hull is little,ever 4 ft. 
diameter here; there is of course wo, deck.. 

The second compartment.is..also..without. deck, 
but being more roomy, the serew shaft.is;here boxed 


pup, and. the surrounding , space eared for the 


stowage.of, stores of, various kin 

The fourth compartment forward is provided with 
a-deck, put.in.about 20 in,,,below she.,contre of the 
ship, aud fitted) np with slecping: berths, for, fourteen 
men and boys. It is.set.apart for the firemen. and coal 
trimmers. Next’ to. this comes.a/foresaloon.or smok- 
ing+room about. 16. ft. long and: 11: {t. wides.mext to 
this (state, rooms, for; captain aud officers... ‘Then the 
boiler room. divided from the engine room by a bulk- 
head, 

Still travelling.afé, we, come next to the,main saloon, 
» beautiful apartment some 25-{t, by 15 it: Next to 
this are state rooms, Then.a cabin for the cre, 
with berths for eight or ten, part the, room, being 
taken up by the anchor windlass. 

ly other respeots this. compartment apasvers to that 
provided forward for the stokers. Bebind this..again 
is-a-compartinant: without « .deok. for storesp and aft 
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of that. again the last compartment, containing a 
second rudder-head—for the ship has two—the serew- 
shaft and stuffing-box. . 

All these compartments, are, provided with heavy 
metallic. doors shutting on india-rubber. 

The doorways in the first two bulkheads forward ’ 
and aft are only large enough. to suffer a man to 
creep through, but ‘the others-at the feet of thte-com- 

ions are nearly 6 ft. high, ‘with’ semi‘circular 
eads. These doors are of steel plates set in‘ a-heavy 
brass framing, so painted as to resemble ‘bird’s-eye 
maple mouldings. The brass rings ate fitted with 

inted sef’ screws acting like ordinary’ shot-bolts, 
which, when the door is closed, pass behind ‘suitable 
plates on the bulkheads, and by'the wedge-like action- 
of their potnts draw the doors ' home, water-tight, 
against india rubber strips provided for the purpose. 

The decks are tied down to the floor of the’ ship by 
stout stays to prevent them from being blown up 
by the confiuéd air’ should the ship spring « large 
leak below, 

As there i$ no dfrect commuvication’ with the com- 
partments beneath what, we suppose, we ‘mtist term 
the main deck, they can only’ be reached’ from ‘thie 
upper deck, ‘They are solely devoted to the stowage 


of coal... 

It will thus be undérstood that each fuhabited com- 
partment is provided with a deck that may be termed 
the main deck, beneath which coal is carried. 

Although this arrangément is extremely condacive 
to safety, it is thus far inconvenient ‘that after’ the 
boiler-room bunkers are exhausted, all ‘the coal must 
be conveyed sottie little distance slong the upper deck: 
to the boilér-roomm bunkers, after having been hoisted 
in beckets through tubes or shoots by light whips 
rigged on the masts. 

it is now time totum our attention to the 
upper. deck, This is a platform 10 ‘ft. 6 in. wide 
amidships and 130 ft. long, constructed’ over’ the 
central portion of the length of the hull. It consists 
of two walls of plate iton rising from and rivetted'to, 
but forming mo integral portion of the hull’ ‘Thiese’ 
are of such a height that tlie deck just rests on thefr’ 
upper edges and the. highest point of the citcular 
upper portion of the hull; spandtils’ being left at 
either side, between the walls, the déck, and the skin, 
containing ventilating tranks, about which’ we ‘shall: 
havesomething mote to say. 

This deck tapers off to each end, and is surrounded 
by vertical bulwarks about 2 ft. 6 in. high, and a wire 
running line supported by polished brass’ standards. 
At the forward end these bulwarks terminate in a 
species of bow, like that of an ordinary ‘steamer, 
carrying a beautifully carved and gilded American 
eagleas a figure head, at the after end ‘in a single 


shield. cularly Ali, who raved and cursed’ like’ a baffled 
Standing in, or rather on these bows, the"black | demon. 
Still hand in hand Yusef and Isolette were flying 


hull, stretching away neatly 65 ft. in advance ap- 
peared very remarkable, even as the vessel lay on the 
stocks, and will, no,doubt, appear still more so when 
rising and falling on the waves, now lifting its length 
clear above the swell, and anon partially burying 
itself in the foaming, wake of the leading propeller tike 
porpoise reluctant to leave the, surface. 

it has been said that the yacht would ‘ie like afog, 
asa toy for the sport the wares, shoul!’ any 
casualty occur to her machinery. The statemertt has 
no foundation in faet; amidships. are tivo short 
though graceful fennels, and forward ‘and aft on’ the 
upper ‘deck are two telescopic masts, capable of 
spreading. a very considerable expanse of canvas— 
quite as thuch, indeed in proportion as. is usually 
carried by paddie-wheel steamers. 

The , lower portions of thesé ‘masts are ‘made of 
boiler-plate, terminated. above by cast-iron “cup- 
shaped capitals, thus fat resembling’ small subsidiary 
funnels, for which, indeed, we believe that they have 
more than ouee been mistaken. Each cup setves tocon- 
ceal two small’ cast-iron rollers over which tan a pair 
of light but chains. Tle ends of ‘these are’) 
attached to the he¢l of a stout wrought fron hollow 
spar—the fop-mast in fact. When struck, this spa 
descends within the lower mast, taking ‘the chains 


down with é€ ' 

Tn order to.vaise. the it is only necessary 
to haul on the chains, ese running over the rollers’ 
elevate the mast to the proper nee And being | 
properly sectred form: shrouds for. the ower een 9 
The arrangement, is simple and el + 

All the canvas carried will be “fore and aft.” 

The deck is provided at either end with a cook 
house and. steward’s psptry, from which companions 
descend into the conrpartmients set aside as cabins for 
the crew and stokers : the companions to the fore and 
aft saloons. also open on this deck of course, and are 
provided with somewhat anusnalexpedients for-keep- 


ing out, water. 
A Powoxep Daccer.—A singular accident bas 
just occurred to the daughter of a dealer in curiosities 


arms 'to a purchaser, she dropped a Malay kreese or 
poniard; which falling on her foot point downwards, 
cut through her shoe. and slightly. punctured. the 
skin. 
on the following day: the leg swelled’ considerably, 
and a doctor having been called in. he examined the 
point of the weapon, and found that it had been for- 
nierly dipped in. some gum of a poisonous nature, 
Amputation of the limb has since been effected. 


him, at‘the very instant he was hurled into the sand 
lake, where he reared and swerved aside. 


with the'knife, caused him to leap: convalsively for- 

ward,'as “Ali vainty endeavoured 'to intercept her, and 

in an instant'the steed was floundering up to his girth 

in the Idos@¢ands; the maiden: bad leaned 

- dragged Yusef on to the saddle, and was cutting 
m free. 


sands, 
birds upon the wing. 
on the edge of the abyss; with cries of surprise and 


consternation, and now stood gazing after the fugitives 
with s less horror. 


‘hastily and without effect. 
follew the fugitives, but the’ fate ef the horses re- 
‘strained hi 


“and we are at/an equal distance from each end. 
Let's go round! and intercept the fugitives, if they 
cross it.” 

‘one direction, and the rest in the other. f 
tovencirele the sand lake, and meet | tonishment. 
on the tee side. 


over'the sands. They 
themsefves lighter. 
give the sands no tinte to yield under’ their feet. 
to slacken their pace would be'to find a grave in that 
sand ovean:' 

It wes a terrible flight. 
and exhausted. 
heavily on hishan@; while she pressed ler disengaged 


one to her side. “My heart throbs so! 
tired” 


¢laring their united weight would sink them both, 


| farther they’ reached the hard ‘limestone’ formation of 





She paid no ‘attention tothe circumstance, but 





ALI-BEN-IDDEM. 
—————~»————— 
' CHAPTER, XIL 
IsoLetre had determined to'save Yusef, or die with 


A firm hand,’ however, and another prick or'two 
forward 


It's better to die 


her.” 
The flashing knife tad done its work. The young] 4 
uge-gatherer was free. P 
The horse was already hopelessly engulféd in the 


Hand in hand the young couple darted away like 


What depths lay before them to traverse! 
The ‘chamberlain and ‘his attendants had recoiled 


“ Fire upon them !” ‘at'length erled Ali. 
His followers drew’ their pistole’ and fired, bat 


In his desperation and wrath he was tempted to 


im. 
He dared not undertake # direct pursuit. 
“The slough’ is neatly two miles loug,” he said, 


The party separated—Ali ‘and one “man ‘going in 


They proposed . 
They all rode furiously, parti- | + 


held their breath as if to make 
They ‘stepped quickly as if to 


Not’ an instant did ‘they pause; for they knew that 


They went on’in the darkness till both were pai. i:.2.; 
“Ohi, Yusef!” finally exclaimed Isolette, dragging 


Iam so 


“Let me carry you,” exclaimed Yusef drawing her 


nearer, the ‘tworst*is past. 
Tie generous ’girl refused the proffered aid, de- 


and nerve’ herself ‘to renewed effort. 
Somiétimes fone of ‘them would sink knee-deep in 
the ‘sand lake, ‘but the other would ‘hasten on, and 
the danger would be passed tntilthe next moment of 
flagging of wearindss. 
At length to their iaexpressible joy and relief, they 
beheld before tiem ‘fn’ the gloom’a still: blacker dark- 
‘hess which “Yusef breathlessly explained’ to be syca- 
more trees ‘onthe hill-”"' 
“Courage! We'are'almost safe,” hoe saidy 
Isolette caught a firmer ‘hold’ of his hand, and! they 
contifued their’'way. § *"' ! 
Alveady the sands felt firmer'‘to their tread, and 


of safety. 3 
At’ tast'«vhen’ Tsolette’' felt that! she! could go ‘no 


the hills, 
_A’ few mere‘ steps to’ assure their ‘tired souls and 
they stopped. 
“Safet-cafe!” cried ‘the irl as she wept with joy, 
and sank\upon thé ground. ‘We are safé, Yusef!” 
The young man sat down beside her. A delicious 
feeling of-telfef stole over them both as'they sat upto 





painfully won!” exclaimed Yusef. 
are still in peril: Did you not hear:them start in pur- 
suit? We-must hide in; yonder hills as soon as we 
can,” 


said the girl. 
thing of the story, Iwillfrankly tell you that the 
prince offered me his hand, and I refused him.” 


every step they tiow' took gave additional assurance | | 


“Lowe you. my life, lady,” said Yusef,.in atone 


that thrilled the girl’s heart, as he took her-hand an@ 
pressed it respectfully to. his lips. 
yours, to do, with as you will.” 


“ Henceforth. it ia 


“Or perbaps I. owe mine to you,” responded 


Isolette, .* What joy it is to have escaped them —— 
to be free!” 


“ Allah grant that we may, maintain the liberty so 
“TIT fear that we 


“ We will go now, if you think best,” said [soletie 


arising... ‘‘I cannot bear; the thought of , again 
falling into their hands!” 


Yusef could see, dark ag it was, that her face 


was pallid, and that she was thoroughly exhausted. 


“The necessity of moving. so; soon pains. me 


deeply,” he said. ‘ But I think I hear them coming!” 


He did not wish to alarm the maiden, but heknew 


from, sounds which reached him from a distance that 
peril was again upon them, that the horsemen were. 
swiftly approaching om each hand. 


With that impetuosity he had before exhibited when 


defending ‘her on the ‘l'hree Palm Island, he caugh 
“Quick; Yusef!” she cried. ‘ We'll make’ thei] her up in-his,arms and set oat for the hills. 


effort to créss to the opposite side: 
than to rétern; even if’ we could. We can at least 


die toget 


He did not heed her considerate objections. to. 


this course until he had. gained the shelter he sought: 


“ There they come,” he whispered, as he placed her 
pon, her feet.. “Take my hand, again,. and we'll 
lunge deeper into these friendly retreats.” 

They hastened, along until they reached:a wadi 


under one of. the hills that environed the sand lake, 
and here: they paused. 


Yusef now found.an opportunity to tell her ‘how he 


had escaped, and to learn from her—what he had be- 
fore suspected—that Haschid wasin the schooner. 


They soon heard voices and sounds of pursuit, and 


knew: that their pursuers were beating away from the 
lake in.that direction. 


“We'd better gain a retreat upon one of these- hill- 


sides, where their horses cannot follow us,” whispered » 
Yasef. 


“Come.” 
They struggled onwards and. upwards to a safer 


position and again: halted, seereting themselves in a 
little nook under some projecting rocks. 


“ Who.can your enemies. be ?” asked Yusef. “ They 


certainly are not corsairs, for if they wore they would 
not desert their schooner to come inland,. Have yoo 
any idea or knowledge on the subjoct, lady ?” 


“‘ Only that; the leader appears to be some friend of 


Prince: Thurbat,” Isolette replied. 


“A friend of the prince!” exclaimed Yuscf id as- 
“Why, then, should be carry yonaway 
n this manner? Are you not engaged ‘to marry 


Thurbat ?” 


“No. You must have been. misinformed, Yusof,” 
“Since yorseem to have heard some -- 


For a moment the young sponge-gatherer was 


speechless, and then he whispered : 


“ And you are not engaged to marry .any.ono ?” 
“No, Hush! Here they come !” 
The fugitives crauched upon the ground, close. to 


the rock in whose shadow they wereconcealed, while 
Ali rode that way and made a careful search of the 


vicinity, aided by his men. 

“We've searched everywhere and can’t find a 
track of em,” said one of the men. ‘ ‘hey could no 
have.come outof those shifting sands. They have 

sunk more'n a hundred feet by this time.” 

“T don’t believe it,” answered Ali, harshly. “} 
saw them flying over some rods of it without sinking, 
and if they could do-that, they could cross it. Be- 
sides, that fellow lias. got as many lives as a cat. 
Nothing seems to hurt him. He and the girl are 
probably hidden somewhere either on this side of the. 
sands or on the other side, and laughing at us.. Dis- 
mount, and beat the bushes.” 

Yusef felt Isolette’s hand tremble in his ‘own, 
and she shrank closer within his protecting arm, but 
not @ sound; betrayed their presence, although the 
girl's heart. beat so wildly that she feared it would 
betray their preserice to their enemy. 

Yusef’s position, was such that_he could start u 
at the first sound of alarm, and he, held the’ girls 
hand ready for an, instant. flight. e 

At length Ali said: ' 

“ Well, they’ve given usthe slip, But it will goom 
be light, abd as that-girl can't go far without a horse, 
we'll find them early in the, morning. We'll now 
hurry back to the camp, and get things in train for a 
grand and expansive.searob at daylight.” — 

He burried away, followed by his men. 





CHAPTER XIIL 


Tue . immediate danger threatening Yusef and 
Isolette was, averted, but behind. it there were pros- 





the solid earth, aud lo0Ked-gpen the treacherous waste 
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they bad« traversed. ’ 
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They were a day’s journey from home, exhausted 
by their sufferings and exertions, unacquainted with 
their whereabouts, without food or water, without a 
horse, or auy other means of conveyance, and on the 
eve of being hunted by nearly two score of men 
familiar with every nook of the surrounding coun- 
try. 
A mental glance at all these evils caused our hero 
to look serious. 

To add to his anxieties, the sky had become over- 
cast with clouds during the. last ‘two hours, hiding 
the stars, and he was therefore unable to shape his 
couse to the Red Sea. 

He frankly stated these facts to Isolette, knowing 
that a first step towards getting out of any difficulty 
is te consult a sensible woman. 

This was her reply : 

“The enemy will’ retarn in a few hours, com- 
mencing his search for us liere. If we remain, it is 
almost certain that we shall be captured. If we go 
away, it is quite possible that we shall avoid them. 
] am rested now, and we will accordingly vanish.” 

She placed her haud in Yusef’s, and they walked 
away together. 

“We must leave our course to chance,” said Yusef, 
“seeing that I was never here before, an@cannot see 4 
the stars.” 

“No, not chance,” replied the maiden} gently. 
“ There is vo chance in our comings and goings. If 
we raise our souls to the great Light for guidanée, we 
shall vot walk in darkness.” 

“} stand corrected. Yet I dare not think that 
there is anything more (and better) than chance iti our 
acquaintance; in this blending of fates; in this op- 
portunity I have of—of—protecting you from the 
robbers.” / 

“ And why not?” 

“ Because—because there is such a difference in out 
social positions; because our acquaintance cannot bé 
continued; because I must soon put all this bright- 
ness from me, mask my heart and soul, and be miser- 
able?” 

The maiden was silent a moment, and then rée- 
sponded : 

“IT will merely repeat my assertion—there is no 
such arbiler of human affairs as chance. However 
accidental and unpurposed may appear any event of 
life, rest assured that it will eventually be seen to have 
hai both a direction and a design.” 

Yusef received the truth gladly. 

“ Then it is not a critel cliance that we have met; 
that my soul thrills at your least word or smile; 
that you are blended with all my hopes and aspira- 
tions! And yet 4 

The first sentence was uttered with the vivacity 
of hope: tle last with the heaviness of despair. 
The next instant he apologized for both of them, 
saying: 

“TI spoke thus because you are so lovely on tlie one 
hand—because there is such a gulf between us on the 
other.” 

Isalette did not immediately reply ; perhaps she did 
not dare trust herself to speak at that moment. Ter 
manner showed that slie was conscious of the affvec- 
tion Yusef bore her and that she returned it. 

It alsa showed that she had calmly reviewed the 
whole ground covered by these facts and sentiments, 
and that she was quietly and hopefully awaiting the 
further unfoldings of the Direction and Design she 
had, with such womanly trust, announced. 

“As you have twice referréd to ‘a gulf between 
us."1nd at the same time connected me lovingly 
thevowith,” shé finally said, “let me express the con- 
viction that there can be vo gulfs between us. T 
know that yore are entitely worthy of all respect 
and houwour, and in every respect my equal or su- 
perior.” 

It was now Yusef's turn to be silent, 

The calm thoughtfuluess with which Tsolette at- 
tered her views told him that she would never change 
them. 

Under such circumstances, wliat was he'to do with 
the secret (and the possible jgnominy) of his birth ? 
Marry her, if he could, and never say a word’ about 
it? Never—never! 

Au expression of agony appeared on his faee, as he 
mentally faced his “ great gulf.” Perhaps, after all, 
he could not confide the seeret to her too soon. It 
was clear that he could not proceed fir in a direct 
courtship without that frankness.’ It was possible, 
too, that she might aid him in’ wiping the said gulf 
out of existence. He had seen that she had a sound 
head and a noble heart. 

He told her the secret, a8 they thus walked along, 
hand in hand. He told it’ justas the old sponge- 
gatherer hed told'it to him. When he had finished, 
she paused and looked him in the face, pressing his 
hand, avd said: 

“Ts that your ‘gulf?’ J.et me gay that my father 
expects t6 five through a blessed eternity, and that 
bis faith ia mine. “THe says that goodness and intelli- 





gence are at once. the conditions and the glories of 
that life, and I believe him. | Hence, looking forward 
to an eternal existence, of which goodness and intel- 
ligence are the chief blessiugs,; when 1 choose # hus- 
band, I shall seek one possessing those qualifications, 
and not trouble myself about his birth or station. Is 
it not enough that your being is derived from the 
Great Father, and that in comparison with that 
glorious fact all earthly circumstances and considera- 
tions are nothing? .This.is my answer.” 

Yusef fell upon his knees. 

He pressed the hand he (held to jis lips, and tears 
fell upon it, albeit those tears did not prevent the sky 
from looking brighter to him. 

“Angel! angel!” hé éxclaimed. 
a mountain of grief from my-soul !” 

He arose, too lappy to say more then, and they. re- 
sumed their journey. 

Their way had become to Yusef a way of hopeful- 
ness and peace. T'he,captivity of Haschid was neces- 
surily a continual grief tocJsolette, and our hero shared 
that sorrow ; but her faith in divine compensations, 
and even in vulgar raosoms and strong arms, did not 
permit her toatake it a call for mournful, ejaculations 
or hysterical tears. 

For two full hours they. thus walked together, 
with one or two brief; rests, and Isvlette then de- 
clared that she was tired out aud must make a longer 
halt. 

They seated themselves at tha foot of a tree, and 
Yusef drew her head down upon his breast and arms, 
and covered her with his jacket, 

* You had better sleep a little, if you can,” he said. 
“T will keep watel”’ 

“Thank you. Will I not be too heavy,?” 

“Oh, no!” } 

“Then I will sleep.a few minutes; I am so very 
tired, and we bave so much, to doin the coming 
day!” 

She closed her eyes, and Yusef fixed bis gaze in 
love and admiration upon her eweet face, while his 
soul thrilled with delight at the privilege he had 
gained of holding ber dear head) while she slum- 
bered. 

His heart never felt so near home as at that moment, 
despite the grim solitudes around him. 

And while the might waned, aud he continned his 
pleasunt vigil, aud bent his loving gaze through 
the gloom upon the unconscious sleeper, his own 
spirit and body were freed from their fatigues and 
anxieties—his head sark back against the trunk ‘of 
the tree, and he walked aud talked with his beloved 
in dreams. 

When Yusef awoke. the: rising sun was shining in 
his face, frum au uuexpected point of the horizon. 
He saw. Isulette was already awake aud seated beside 
him. 

After some greetings and inquivies, he said : 

“ We've takea a wrong direction. We bave been 
going towards the deserts of Nubia, aud will aow 
have to retrace our steps, and face the sun.” 

“fam so well rested that I shall not mind the 
extra march,” said Isolette, cheerfully, 

“Our euemies have probably been searching for 
us some hours,” continued Yusef,“ and our, mistake 
may prove our salvation, as they have doubtless gone 
in an eastwardly direction. I am_ sorry I cannot 
give you either water or a broakfast,” be added, * but 
we! will hope that we may fall in with @ cavavan, 
and obtaiu relies.” 

Isolette auswered hopefully, and soon added: 

“We shall’ need some ‘protection for our heads 
against this hot sun, Yusef. If you will gather me 
some twigs and leaves, will see if 1 cannot, invent 
some'sort of head-covering.” 

Yusef complied with the request, and watched the 
girl's «busy fingers while she wove, her scanty 
materials inte a couple.of rude juts, ever which they 
made merry, even, in their distress. 

Putting these on, they set out onmtheir journey 
a¢ross the brackless waste; ; ' 

To:encourage isolette and. cause her to forget her 
present. privations, Yusef told her stories of his 
school life at Cairo, of his eccentric tutor, with whom 
he had resided, and every, .qucedote of cheering 
tendencies that be could remember. 

And not to be behind him in hopefulness and 
patience, Isolette beguiled the mornmiug hours iu re- 
lating all the wild aud gorgeous, Arabian stories she 
had ever heard or imagined. 

But notwithstanding! alk their clreerfulness, and 
even merriment. at times, ; neither could ignore. .or 
resist the effects of the hot and fierce sun overhead, 
or the blistering sands under their feet, uet the burn- 
lpg air. 

‘and finally the girh pwusedsin: the midst of. her. 
stories, her parched tira, »18b, tongue, choking her 
utterance. : 

Their hats, which had been green: in the morning, 
grew withered and drie), aud felt less, comfortable, 
‘Their feet were almost biistered, and both meeded rest, 


* You have taken 


“It is midday,” said. Yusef, glancing at the sup, 
* We may fiod 4 wadi at the foot of yonder hill. ang 
will rest under the s!ade of the trees fora while. How 
dv you feel now; Isolette ?” 

“Very tired, but hopeful,” was the reply. “If 
had something to eator a drink of wator I should foe! 
well enough. . bam very thirsty, Yusef.” 

‘Lhe heart of the young sponge-gatherer bled for 
the uncomplaining girl, as he noticed her pale face and 
sunken eyes, 

He. swept the desert with a keen gazo’to sce if he 
might not discern some passing caravan. <A cloud of 
sand in the distance attracted his gaze, and a hopeful 
fevling took possession of his heart, 

As he continued to watch the strangers, who were 





advancing towards him, bat evidently without having 
seen him, he became convinced from their actions that 
they were enemies. 

“Let us hasten to the wadi, Isolette,” he said, 
catchigg her hand. ‘Our enemies are searching for 
us in this direction.” 

The git] quickened her steps, and they ran to the 
wadi, where they, cogcealed themselves and awaited 
theix pursuers; but Ali, for it was indeed the cham. 


berlain, and his followers, merely. swept around the 
hill, and departed as quickly as they had come. 

‘The fugitives rested long enough to cool their feet 
and, weave fresh hats, and then resumed their 


journey. 

The fresh hopefulness .of the morning was gone, 
however. . The fact that their pursuers were 80 near 
them made them, fearful and on their guard, 

‘The heat had increased so that # was almost insuf- 
ferable. The sauds had grown ao hot that every step 
pained them. 

Not & breath of air was stirring, and it was with 
difficulty that they could at last get their breaths. 

“Oh, Yusef, Iam so thirsty,” said Isoletie, lifting 
her weary feet heavily. “ Oh, if we eould ouly find 
some water!” ‘ 

Yusef did not reply; he could not. But while he 
was framing @ consolatory speech in bis miud, he 
saw.something lying on the ground at a little distance 
from them an re ir course. ' 

Bidding the girl proceed to a little patch of n, 
interspersed with rocks, just. ahead of them, | aa 
aside to examine the object that had attracted his 

aze. 
To his inexpressible joy and delight, he found be- 
side the bones of a dead camel Pays leathern jar of 
water apd a bag of eorn meal, ides a few half- 
decayed limes. 

They ,had evidently been thrown aside by some 
camel-train on the death of the animal which bad 
borne them, and with light steps ¥avef bore them tv 
Isolette. 

“We are saved!” he-exclaimed. “See! I have 
food and driuk to refresh you! There is indeed no 
chance, but a watchful Previdence iz ever near and 
around us!” 

Isolette drank eagerly of the refrasliing water, 
which, though warm, relieved Ler parched throat 
and gave new life aud vigour to lier frame. She held 
it bc Woset's lips while he drank; and then\ whfle the 
young man progeeded to kindle’a fire, the git uixed 
some corn: meal with water, which tliey socom baked 
in the hot ashes and then ate. 

‘'beir humble diwner, with a plentiful supply ef 
watey,,on the rock im the midst of the desert, seemed 
to botla royal feast. The stiles came back th eitler 
face, aud they chatted pleasantly... 

“Les us hope tint our trials are past,;’” said 
Yusef. “We have see» ourenemies and have escaped 
them; the sun will be at our backs, ilistesd’of our 
faces, as We: continue our way. Homeward; and we 
have enowgh meal and water to satisfy us oitil: we 
reach, the castle.” Ale 

Under these, clieering. circumstances, the young 

couple resuned' theit way over the berning sands. 
‘hey traversed. many a weary milé; frequently 
stopping to rest, aud! each cheering the other. 
About sunset they reached’ andther stoppitg -place;. 
and partook ef another, meal ; oot bee Isolette re-- 
moved her shees-from her swollen feet, déctaring tHat: 
she gould go no further. ao : 

Seeing Yusef’s distress, ste: attempted’ to’ proceed}, 
but hor trembling Hmbs failed her, an@ she sat down. 

“T know this place,” said'the young man, who had! 
been lovking about:him., witfvan air of joy. “We are- 
only twenty.miles from: home, Isolette, and T will go 
ow and get horses and comé for yous I cau walks 
it in four or five Bours and return ih two more, while’ 
you cou}: not walk liome in’ your‘\present exliausted! 
state befure morning.” 

Kuowing that age: was unebit to proceed ‘further, 
Tgolette recoguized this. to be the best arrangement: 
that could be made, and consented to ‘his departare. 

‘she young man-made various preparations: for-ber: 
comtort, and was about to‘set owt for Home, when she 
tendarly said’ o 
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He tarned Lack and came close to her side. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

Isolette.reached upward and Grew his head down to 
ber own and kissed him. 

The young man started, his eyes became moist 
with tears, and he knelt at her side. 

He took her hand in his, while a great hope shone 
in his eyes. 

“It's because,” she murmured, half apologetically, 
“because we have secn the enemy to-day, and it is 
ible that they may find me before you return!” 
“Your, kiss has made mo bold,” he said, pressing 
her hand, closer.. ** You. know that I love you, Iso- 

lette! Can you—do you love me ?” 

Isolette’s answer was another kiss as she clung to 
his neck, 

Yusef's glorious eyes were lighted up with a proud 
tenderness, and his lips quivered with the intensity 
of his emotion ag he murmured, while he folded her to 
his breast : 

“Mine! Mine!” 

He kigsed her again and again, called her all the 
sweet names his love could suggest, and told her of 
the love he had cherished for her so long, and, as he 
thought, so hopelessly. 

“1 can hardly realize my great. happiuess,” he said. 
“Let me carry you homeward. I cannot bear to 
leave you!” 

Isolette smitcd, and bade him hasten and return for 
her as soon a8 possible. With a last and fervent em- 
brace they parted, and Isolette stood upon a rock and 
watched him, with wavings of hands, till he passed 
beyond the range of her vision. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Arsen several, hours of painful exertion Yusef 
veached home. 

His foster-parents were startled by the change 
wrought in his appearance in his absence. Ie briefly 
explained matters, and Kader hastened to collect his 
friends and neighbours, and to bring horses from 
Ilaschid's, with several servants, 

The old dame packed a basket of refreshments for 
Isolette., Abdul appeared aud informed Yusef that 
he had collected a dozen men, according to instruc- 
‘tions, and looked everywhere for him and the girl, 
particularly at the wadi, and that he had kept up 
the search almost continually ever since his disap- 
pearance. 

The party was soon realy and on its way across 
the desert. 

Yusef consented to the old sponge-gatherer's 
‘importunities to eat something, now that compliance 
entailed no delay. 

With swiit steps and anxious hearts they hurried 
to the spot where our hero had left the maiden, 
but where) a terrible disappointment now awaited 
them. 

Isolutte was gone. 

. We will pass over the first effects of this blow upon 

usef. 

Fer a time he was quite beside himself with grief. 
He rode up end down the vicinity, calling loudly 
upon her name and searching for her, while his soul 
was a/prey to the most agonizing apprehensions. Had 
she wandered away ina frenzy of delirium, or been 
seized by the prowling minious of her myaterious 
enemy ? 

Heandall with him searched for the missing girl 
during the remainder of the uight aud throughout the 
succeeding day. 

Not a sign of her was discovered. 

At last: towards night, as the party returned home 
for a brief respite, Yusef reached a state of complete 
misery and despair. 

be knew not where to look, or what measures to 
take. 

‘Phe simple Abdul had told him that the abductor 
was a Cairo man, who had given his mother money, 
aud onr hero had repeatedly endeavoured to see Morah, 
but she was mysteriously missing. 

He had reached a‘couclasion that the villain was in 
theemploy of the Prince Tiurbat; but how to verify 
his suspicions—where to seck the girl—what aid to 
invokesif any, at the capital—were questions he could 
uot readily answer. 

As ho thus returned to the shore, he. saw the 
mysterious schooner ‘standing up the gulf, five or six 
mils distant. 

The sight proved snggestive to him, presenting 
Tlaschid to hiss mind at a moment when the re- 
wembranee of Lim was calculated to be effective. 

As his own escape from the schooner had jinter- 
rupted its proposed woya;e. and caused its commander 
to baunt ‘the gulf for further orders, a timely con- 
clusiva was forced upon him. Ho saw that the first 
- as getting out of bis darkuess was to rescue 
Haschid. 


capital, and call entire armies to the rescue of his 
daughter. 

Surely, he was the man for thé occasion $ 

He resolved to capture the sclioorer. 

“It’s shy,” he muttered, as he saw her wear and 
stand down the gulf; “ but it will remala over night 
near the shore, no doubt. It does not scem a liard 
thing to surprise her.” 

He cast a quick and searching glance at the 
heavens. 

A bank of clouds had gathered in the east, over 
the Arabian shore, and his experienced eye told 
him that a storm was likely to come from it. 

It was the season of the brief tempests peculiar 
to the Red Sea, and a few moments of observation 
convineed him that the night would be dark and 
stormy. 

“So much the better.” he muttered, with an air of 
eager hopefulness. “ Tho sciiooner won't dare run it 
out on her narrow limits,” be added, ** but will put 
out all her anchors, under some bluff or island, and 
lie to !” 

He watched the schooner, endcavouring to get 
the theory of ber movemeuts, until the shadows 
shut her out of his sight. 

He then hastened home at a rapid pace, and im- 
parted his desiga to Kader. 

The old man expressed his approval, adding : 

“ Tt’s a scandalous shame if the neighbours of snch 
a man as Iaschid won’t make an eiort, and shed 
some good blood, to rescuw him from those infernal 
corsairs, Their impudent craft's been poking her 
nese up and down the gulf till I'm heartily 
tired of her. Let's rally everybody, and pay her a 
visit !” 

He put on his jacket and left the house with 
Yusef, to summon the neighbours. ‘The sea and sky 
had already begun to give evidences of the coming 
tempest. 

A pall of inky blackness was creeping up the sky 
towards the zenith. ‘he waves already broke heavily 
on the shore. 

Here and there a startled gull or other water-bird 
was heard on its way to its island covert with dis- 
cordaut cries. The darkness seemed tocome upon the 
shore in black masses upon the herald blasts of the 
storm. 

“We're going to havea night of it,” said the old 
man, sententiously. “I don’t know as the old sca- 
king "Il allow us to set a boat afloat to-night!” 

“We must go!” said Yusef, resolutely. “ We 
must rescue Haschid, or both he and Isolette are 
lost !” 

From the tired and exhausted sponge-gatherers and 
others who had been engaged in the search for Iso- 
lette the Kaders eventually obtained a dozon men 
who were willing to risk their lives in an attempt to 
capture the schooner. 

Lut by the time they were armed and ready, the 
tempest had increased to such a pitch that nearly 
all of them were averse to meeting the perils of 
the storm, in addition to those of a fight for the 
vessel. 

In geod truth the gale was raging along the coast 
with terrible fury. 

Propositions were made to wait till the morrow. 
Surveys of the surging waters were made from 
various accessible points. 

The very boats in which they were proposing to 
embark were found beached and brokea in front of 
Kade>’s cottage. 

“Just hear them waves!” cried an old sponge- 
gatherer in Yusef’s ear, “I hain’t seen the likes of 
them for fifty years! And you'd better look for a 
hoise-shoe in tho desert than for that schooner in 
this darkness! Howsomever, you get your eyes 
upon her, and I'll be one of a dozen, more or less, 
to go off and take her—or take a final dive to the 
bottom !” 

“ Vory well,” replied Yusef ; “tkat is all Iask. I 
don’t expect you to go cruising about the gulf on un- 
certainties at such a time as this.” 

Iu loss than a minute he had secured a staunch 
boat, and pushed off in tho face of the tumult aud the 
darkness. 

“Let me go with yon!" cried the elder Kader, 
strainiug his eyes through the mist and gloom, ‘I 
will try ——” 

The young sponge-gatherer was already beyond 
his view—away in that secthing cauldron! 

With the streogih born oi his desperate and ex- 
cited feelings Yusef rowed seaward. 

For a moment be was heard, though not seen, the 
waves thumping furiously against the bow aud 
bottoin of lis boat.* The very ease with which tiey 
dashed him about proved bis saicty, the boat thus 
escapiug being swamped. 

He was glad that he had come alone, THis spirits 
rose against the storm as against a mortal evemy. Le 
fought against it with all bis might. And he went 


According to the theory Yusef had fotmed of the 
schooner’s last movements, he expected fo find her’ 
anchored off a high rock island, a couple ef tiles 
south-east of that ou which he bad had his desperate 
struggles with Ali. 

The calculations of the young man were verified, 

as if toreward his bravery. The schooner had taken 

slieltet there with the intention of riding out the 
storm, but its terrific fury had commenced driving 

her shorewards rapidly, dragging her anchors on the 

hard bottom, «nd her commander had been obliged to 

carry sail ¢nd make a desperate effurt to stand up to- 

wards the opposite shore. 

It was at this critical juncture that Yusef drew near 
the vessel. 

Being to the windward, he heard the orders given, 

and understood the movement in progress. Rowing 

with all his might, and guided by these sounds, he 
came alongside, justas the schooner was leaving her 
anchorage, caught hold of the bulwarks, and dragged 

himself up to her deck. 

Lt arrival was unnoticed, and he crept iuto the 
cavin,. 

The old man he had seen thero on his previous 
visit was dancing about the apartment, dividing his 
time between the terrors without and the cravings 
for brandy within, Tho excitement of this personage 

at the sudden and unexpected advent of our hero was 
intense. 

lle commenced yelling in a key which rather sur- 
passed the roar of the tempest. 

“No more of that!” said Yusef, as he quickly en- 

circled the man’s throat. “ A hundred men—master of 
this vessel—no use of resistance!” 

The oid man became weak cnough at these exela- 
mations, falling upon his knees aud begging for his 
life. 

Yusef hurried him into a state-room and en- 
joined him to silencso, demanding the keys of the 
state-rooms. 

The old man handed them to bim. 

“The one of the place where Haschid is con- 
fined !” suggested our hero. “I want that one. Is it 
here?” 

The man selected the desired key and pointed 
out the state-room in which the cid merchant was 
confined. 

"Very good! Remain quicse—” 

Just then Yusef was seized ina firm grasp from 
behind. 

Although he had gained the vessel's deck unnoticed, 
he had been seen by the captain himself in the act 
of entering the cabin. 

That person had accordingly called several of his 
men as soon as the schooner was under way, and 
crept stealthily after the intruder. 

The struggle that succeeded was necessarily brief, 
the strength of our hero, after all his late exertions, 
bearing but a very humble comparison with the 
energy of his spirit. 

lle was stoutly held in the united grasp of three 
of the trusty ruflians, and Ali’s brother eyed him 
with a look of mingled astonishment and delight as 
he muttered : 

“So, you're back again, eh? I s’pose you want to 
seo the old man? Very well, you shall. Boys, give 
him admittance.” 

Le opened the door of Laschid’s state-room, and 
the men thrust him in. 

Before the door was closed and lucked, he caught a 
glimpse of the old merchant's grave face, and was 
recognized by him. 

As a mutual grecting fell from their lips, the captain 
aud his men retreated, to once more give their at- 
tention to the vessel, 

“ Well, they're ahead of me a little,” said Yusef, re- 
covering his spirits, ‘but we shall Lave a chance to 
explain to each other.” 

‘Taking the hand of Haschid, he seated himself on 
the floor beside him, and tuld him all that had happened, 
narrating his eseape aud the rescue of Isolvtte, and all 
his subsequent adventures. 

“ Brave buy !” was the old man's comment, after his 
grief had exhausted its first bitterness. “ If I mistake 
uot, you love her?” 

Yusef thonght it a good time to confess his 
love. He did so, modestly, trembliugly, as became 


m. 

“ Well, then, you shall have her if we ever get out 
of this hole,” declared Haschid, 

“* But there's a story to be told, sir,” said Yusef, full 
of misgivings. 
“A story. What do you mean? Let's have it!” 

Yusef waded through his “gulf” aguiu, the old 
man listentug attentively. 

“What!” he then c:ied. “ After you've fought, 
bled, starved, aud nearly died in duvoted services to 
me and mine, am I such an old villain as to talk to you 
about the lack of a pedigree? May I be sunk in 
this piratical hulk if ldo! Brave boy ! yuu shall marry 





on his way in triumph. 





He was powerful; he could make himself felt at the 


Isolette, 1 tell you, and if you've never had any 
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mts, I'll give you half of my fortune, and be your 
father, grandfather, aud whole line of ancestors— 
that is, if we ever leave this alive. So, shake hands 
upon it!” 

Yusef expressed his joy and gratitude. 

“As to Isolette,” pursued Haschid, “ I'll overturn 
every stone in the country but what I'll find her. 
Let me once get the ear of the viceroy, and you'll see 
things more. It's that sneaking Thurbat who is at 
the bottom of all this business. He has engaged this 
corsair to cage me up here, while he carries out his 
schemes ashore. But if we everget free, he'll find that 
his race is run!” 

They talked thus until a terrible and unconsidered 
peril came upon them, which we will now describe. 

The schooner, after struggling several hours with 
the tempest, and proceeding twenty or thirty miles 
down the gulf, was suddenly hurled upon ber beams’ 
ends by a terrible blast, and the usual consequences 
followed. 

Her masts were eventually cut away, and the vessel 
righted, but it was found that she had sprung a 
leak, opening great seams in her side, and was filling 
rapidly 

This state of things was duly indicated to the 
prisoners by the tossing they received in their narrow 
prison—by the cries of alarm and terror that came 
from the cabin and the deck—by the water-logged 
motion of \ne wreck—aunud by the clanking of the 
pum ps. 

* Allal:! it that to be the termination of our voyage ?” 
cried Hasch.d, after he had attentively considered all 
the-e souuds aud circumstances. “ The schooner is 
sinking !” 

“It's even so,” rejoined Yusef, after a pause. ‘‘ Hark! 
they're getting out the boats !” 

He heard the old man calling in the cabin to a sick 
mate that the vessel was going down sight away, and 
that he must turn out iustantly or go down in her, 
They vext heard this couple lurrying to the deck. 

“Heavens! since we are enemies,” exclaimed 
Yusef--“since their own lives are in such danger, 
they will forget us! they will leave us here to 
perish !” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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CuristMAs WeratueR tx Soutu Arrica.—The 
Librarian reports that at noon to-day (December 13) 
the thermometer was 156 in the sun, 103 in the shade, 
92 in a room, and 77 in the coolest cellar. He further 
states that a duck’s egg has been roasted by the sun. 
The parent duck was, it seems, foolish enough to lay 
the egg right in the eye of the sun, and hence the 
consequence. ‘The barometer is reported to be as low 
as 27. It has not been at that range since the great 
storm on the 18th of May last. 

A Great sensation has been created in Lincoln- 
shire in consequence of many of the clergy of the 
diocese having attended the ball given by the High- 
Sheriff at Lincoln in fancy dresses. As no one was 
permitted to appear except in fancy costume, it 
amounted toa perfect prohibition to those who ob- 
jected to fancy garb, not that we see any great 
difference between the simple evening dress of a 
clergyman of the 19th century and that of Anak the 
giant. <A ballisa ball whether plain or fancy, and 
the question is reduced to this: should the clergy 
attend such amusements? 

Bap Materia ror Wuspanps.—Ladies, as a rule, 
are apt to be favourabiy impressed by gentlemen who 
‘““wrap themselves up in the solitude of their own 
originality,” and defy the world to probe the inner 
deptlis of their souls. Woman is prone to believe that 
she can read such characters like an open book; that 
she has a key to all their mysteries. Underneath the 
marble exterior she sees plenty of plastic material 
which only needs her love and tact to leaven into de- 
lightfal and delighting shapes. Mines of tenderness, 
of intelligence, of magnanimity underlie, she thinks, 
the blank uppercrust of reserve. Too often, after 
having tried her hand at working them, she repents 
of her folly in sackcloth and ashes. Your utterly un- 
demonstrative men seldom make good husbands. 


Understand, however, that there is a wide difference - 
The! 


between morbid reticeuce and mere shyness. 
thy man keeps you at a distance from him by shrink- 
ing back from you, the unconfiding man by bulding 
you at arm’s length. A lady about to make a choice 
for life between the two will do well to give the pre- 
ference to the former. Very reserved men are very 
difficult to govern. 

A New Partramext House ror Beriiw.—At 
Berlin the Government are about to lay before the 
two Legislative Chambers the plans of a new Parlia- 
ment House for their approbation, and to ask the 
lower house for a pecuniary grant for the execution 
of the works, The intended site is the one hitherto 
occupied by the porcelain manufactory in the 
Leipziger-strasse. Te front buildings of that estab- 





lishment are proposed to be left intact, but to undergo 
various alterations, and then to be wu as patlia- 
mentary offices; whilst a new erection, containing a 
hall of assembly for each of the legislative bodies, is 
to be built in the garden belind, but connected by 
wings with the building fronting the street. The 
plans and estimates in question are only of a pre- 
liminary nature, and have been made by government 
architects connected with the Miuistry of Commerce 
and Public Works. If the proposal meets the appro- 
bation of the Legislature, experienecd architects ate 
to be sent to London and Paris to study the arrange- 
ments in those cities, and to prepare more elaborate 
designs and detailed estimates. 

Boating on GreRMAN Rivers.—On the rivers, 
where there is no navigation, and no towing-paths, 
it was impossible to estimate the distances travelled 
each day, except by the number of hours I was at 
work, the average speed, the strength of the wind 
and current, and the number of stoppages for food or 
rest, or mill-weirs, waterfalis, or barriers. I reckoned 
thirty miles to be a good day’s work, and I have 
sometimes gone forty miles in a day; but I was 
content with twenty, when the ecenery and incidents 
on the way filled up every moment of time with 
varied sensations of new pleasures. It will generally 
be found, I think, that for walking in a pleasant 
country, twenty miles a day is enough for mind and 
body, to be active and observant all the time; but 
the events that oceur in river work are far more 
frequent and interesting than those on the road, for 
you have all the circumstances of your boat, in 
addition to what fills the pedestrian’s journal, and 
after a little time your canoe becomes so much a 
companion (friend, shall I say?) that every turn it 
takes and every knock and grate on its side is felt as 
if it were yourown. The boat gets to be individual- 
ized, and so does the river, till at last there isa 
pleasant rivalry set up, for it is “man and boat” 
versus the river and all it car place in your way. 
After a few hours on. the Continent, your first hour 
in a railway or diligence may be new and enjoyable, 
but you soon begin to wish for the end of the road, 
and after a short time in the town you come to you 
begin to talk (or think) of when you are to leave. 
Now a feature of the boating tour is. that quiet pro- 
gress can be enjoyed all the time, because you have 
personal exertion or engagement for every moment, 
and your ooservation of the seenery around is far 
more minute and interesting, because every bend and 
slope of it tells at. once on what you have to do.— 
“ Miles Paddled,” in A Thousand Miles, in the Rob Roy 
Canoe on Rivers and Lakes in Europe. 





EVA ASHLEY. 
———_—————_ 
CHAPTER LX, 

A MOTIIER’S COMFESSION. 


Besste sat in a large arm-chair on one side of the 
fire, and she gazed with dilated eyes and changiug 
complexion on the overwhelming distress of Mrs. 
Ashley. 

She had retired to her room for the night when her 
mother came up on this mission. 

Mrs. Ashley liad gradually been working up her 
courage to the point she intuitively felt it must reach 
if she eventually succeeded witli her daughter, and 
she now paced the floor in such perturbation that 
Bessie felt the deepest alarm. 

The young girl deprecatingly said: 

“Dear Miuny, I am sorry to make you so miser- 
able, but indeed, indecd I feel that it is impossible for 
me to marry Frank, and I feel that. you are unkind 
and unreasonable in pressing so unwelcome a fate 
upon me.” 

“ Unreasonable!” repeated her mother, ina bollow 
tone, as she paused suddenly in front of her—“ ui- 
reasonable when I ask of my own chiid_ ny very 
life!” 

And she sank an abject petitioner at the’ feet! of the 
appalled girl. 

Bessie shrank away from her, believing that she 
had suddenly lost Ler reason; but with passionate 
vehemence Mrs. Ashley went on with the confession 
she had commenced: 

“ Bessie, you are my own—own daughter: Flesh of’ 
my flesh, bone of my boue, and you live in my Leart 
to the exclusion of every other image. You are tle 
child of my lover husband, Frank Wilde, aud I cling 
to you with such p«ssionate affection, as all that ‘re- 
mained to ve of him, that I could not—could not 
give you up.” 

She paused, too much excited t6 go on, and Bessie 
sat still, mute, white as marble, aud nearly as cold. 

If her life had depended ov it she could not have 
uttered a word, but ihe silent eloquence of ler startled 
gaze spoke volumes to th wretched mother. 

“Ol, Bessie, do uvt iook at me with that reproach- 


ful expression—it kills me to see contempt and shrink- 
ing in your eyes. I swear to you tliat if Squire Ashley 
would have permitted both children to come hither, } 
would never have been tempted to commit ‘this sin; 
but the only terms on which I could be received was 
the relinquishment of my own babe. A rich woman 
coveted my child, and to her I gave the strange infant 
as my own. Bessie, I would never have done such a 
thing, had I not been almost on the verge of’starya- 
tion before I was iene as Bvelyn Ashley's nurse. 
I had no home in which to slielter myself, or I conld 
never have committed such an act of wickedness. Its 

unishment has come home to me this night, in the 

itter humiliation of this confes-ion to my own 
daughter. Oh, Bessie, pity and’ forgive the. crime that 
was committed on your account, for I might have 
borne poverty for myself, but when I looked forward 
to it for you I shrank from the thought that you must 
endure what I had gone through, and feel the pitiless 
storm beating on your head even in infancy.” 

She bowed her head and concealed her agitated face 
in the folds of Bessie’s dress, who sat~rigid and -up- 
right, listening with a vague doubt in her mind as to 
the reality of the scene passing before her: 

She could not believe the accusation Mrs. Ashley 
thus brought against herself, and she passed her 


hand over her eyes and sunk helplessly back as she 
said: 


“Oh, Minny, don't take away my faith in you: [t 
cannot be—cannot be as you say.” 

“ Would to God’it were not,” groaned the unhappy 
woman; “but it is the truth, Bessie—the feartit 
truth, which has been wrung from me by. your resis- 
‘tance to my wishes. Unless you become the wife of 
Frank Weutworth, you have no claim here. I took 
him from his dying mother that he might, at a prope: 
time, bé united to you. I used my, influence with Mr. 
Ashley to induce him to receive him. here, and make 
him joint heir to tlie estate. I caused’the will to be 
made which binds you to accept each other, for in 
your union.with Frank alone could I find safety for 
myself, or atone for the wrong I ad committed. By 
his baseness Leon Asliley had forfeited tlie claim to 
his portion of the inheritance, and I did’ not ‘believe I 
did so yery wrong when ! gave his cliild’to # woman 
who had wealth at her command, and who pledged her 
word that the little girl should be handsomely pro- 
vided for.” 

By this time Bessie had quite recovered the use of 
her faculties. She saw clearly that the truth, bitter 
as it was, had been told her; and much a@ she con- 
demned the unhappy woman before her, she pitied her 
more; and all the clinging wffection she long 
cherished for her, came to excuse and palliate the 
crime of which she lad been guilty. : 

She leaned forward, lifted her mother from her 
grovelling position, and with deep emotion said: 

“Since it was your lovefor'me that placed you in. 
this painful position, I have no Hehe sit up in judg- 
ment upon you. Do not to me, I entreat 
you. Calm yourself, and give me all the details. of 
this sad, sad story, for I must thoroughly -anderstand: 
my own position before I can reply-to you." 

“ Bessie, there can be but one answer to the prayer 
which entreats you to spare mo-the possibility of pub- 
lic disgrace; to legalize what I have done: by taking 
Frank at his word, and becoming: his'wife. ‘Only to: 
obtain that end weuld I have so humiliated myself 
before you.” 

Bessie placed her mother on a chair, for she saw 
that she was in too great a tremor of emotion to stand 
in the position she had assumed before her. She 
then gently said: ( 

“We will discuss that afterwards, ifr you please, 
Minny. Now tell me of your early life~of my own 
father. Even ii such a moment as this, I almost fee! 
a sensation of gladness that I am not the daughter:of 
so fearful a man as Mr. Ashley. Some ‘instinct that 
was iucompre’:eusible to me: caused me: to: suriak 
from him from the first; but now I understand it. 
Ol, Minny, tell me again tliat: you! are: fteally my 
mother!’ , 

The burst of hysterical emotion thatfollowed the 
doubt thus expressed alarmed «Mrs; Ashieyy:and she 
soothingly ‘said : t 

“There, my darling, calin ‘yourself, and 1 will give 
you all the particulars of my sad listory;-- I will con- 
ceal nothing from you, Bessie; and you will see Low 
bitterly I have been punished for my abervation from 
the right-patli.” ‘ 

Bessie leaned back in her chair, pale.and tremulous, 
but she was seemingly calm enough to listen to the 
promised révelation. —° 

Mrs. Ashley seemed to be collecting: her thoughts, 
and recalling the long-buried past, but she at, length 
began in a voice she forced to be steady: 

“My father was a seafaring man, and, when he 
was on shore his Lome was in a:small village on the 
coast of Devonshire, Ie was well educated. I wae 
his enly child, aud my mother died when I was. ip 





my tenth year. 
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“Previous to that event two youths, the sons of 
prother sailors who had perished at sea, had been 
adopted by my father as his sons, and they were both 
taught to love the occupation in which he delighted 
himself. We had an old housekeeper who attended 
to our wants, and we all received such instruction as 
the village school afforded, 

“ At an early age the boys close the calling of their 
fathers, and left.me to prosecute my studies alone. 
Both of them»were at that time on my father's ship, 
for he owned the half of a merchantman of which he 
was captain. 

“All hisisavings had been invested in this vessel, 
and he assured me that she was) well insured in 
London, should any accident happen to her. But 
when she was lost the insuraneé was never paid 
to me. 

“ But Iam ‘going too fast. At\ithe close of every 
voyage the twoadopted sons came home with him, 
and as time passed on, Frank Wildetand myself be- 
came ardently attached to each other, No opposition 
was made:to-our union, and when ‘Iwas eighteen. it 
was settled that we were to be unitéd when. he re- 
turned from his mext voyage. # 2f 

“When John Martin heard thisiie@bruptly left, 
our st pre ttaa next news we ‘heard from him 
was that he had by some means obtained the position 
of pape 4 ole navy, and had sailedeameay’on 
wad ek! bétoee apport thd logit 

“T had not for ~nte, 
except asa sister, but I then knew thatthe did. ‘Well, 
Frank and I-were married,.and six#ebks of as*per- 
fect happimess-as human beings can/ever enjoy flitted 
over our heads. I cannot dwellon that ‘time, for it 
was the one glimpse of heaven Ihave ‘had’ én my pil- 
grimage through life. 

“We parted, neversmgain to «meet ithis earth. 
The ship sailed awayowith amy father «and my hus- 
band om) : a aatey . 

Her” away intova™! 
after several momeiits. i 


on: 

“Oh, Bessie, spare“the “thesdetails-of those miser~ 
able days. I do not know how I existed througlr 
them, and it was long before I could be made to be- 
lieve that all had ;e-ished in that fatal wreck. I 
assed months in a species of monotonous despair 
that was almost insanity. 

“Until you were born I scarcely noticed anything ; 
aud how I clung to you—how passionately I loved 
you—no other mother can ever know; for no other 
mother was ever so desolate, so utterly bereaved as I 
was before you were given to me. 

“When I recovered sufficiently to look into my 
affairs, I found that I was nearly penniless. Such 
slender resources as my father left me were exhausted 
during those months of darkness and suffering, and 
owing to some informality in the insuranee, I could 
not recover the money that was due to me. 

“T sold the furniture in the cottage, relinquished the 
lease I held on it, and after paying every debt I owed, 
took the-small sum that remained, and travelled to 
London in the faint hope that by making a personal 
application I might recover a small portion of the sum 
the insurance company owed to me. 

“My Jast shilling was expended in fruitless efforts 
to regain what I believed was justly mine, and when 
my money was exhausted, 1 took refuge with a 
labouting man who had once sailed a voyage on my 
father's ship. Hinton's wife was a very hard woman, 
and to reconcile her to my stay beneath his roof, he 
told her that 1 was his niece. 

“T cannot tell you how wretched my life;was there. 
I sewed for that woman—helped her with such ‘iouse- 
“work a8 I was.sble to do; but nothing, could satisfy 
her,and T was daily made to feel that my preseuce was 

only tolerated in her house. 

“In this dependent condition, burdened with a 
young child, which prevented me from obiaining em- 
ployment, with no hope for the future, I sat.one day 
utterly despondent,, .‘In the darkest hour the clouds 
break,’ says the adage, and it was illustrated in my 

“case 


“ One of the neighbours with whom I had a passing 
acquaintance came in and asked for me. She pro- 
posed to me to take charge ofa young infant whose 
‘mother had died in her house a few days before. 

“JT accepted the situation as eagerly as a drowning 
man grasps.at a straw, and I went .home.with Mrs. 
Sims to see.the gentleman who had sent.her for .me. 
The terms were soon settled, for Mr. Hunter was most 


liberal, and he seemed touched with my forlorn con- 
dition,” 


CHAPTER LXL 
THE CONPESSION CONTINUED. 
“Go on, Minny, pray go on.” 
“Tam coming to the temptation, Bes ie. T meant 
to act fairly—I swear to you that I did; and I never 


and | 
silence, she excitedly went | 


thought of really changing the children ti!l Squire 
Ashley refused to permit me to bring my own infant 
thither. When the alternative was offered me of sepa- 
rating from my own baby, or giving up the only 
prospect of winning my bread that was open to me, 
I yielded to the double temptation of securing a sup- 
port for myself, and future position and wealth for 
you. I brought you hither, and you have been 
reared as the heiress of half this estate. Do not, I 
entreat you, give up what I have sacrificed so much 
to attain.” 

Again she paused, and Bessie briefly asked : 

* And the other child? What of her fate?” 

“T gave her to a very wealthy lady, who had heard 
of my destitute situation while I remained in Lon- 
don, and she sent to me to induce me to give up my 
infant to her. »I gave her Squire Ashley’s,grand- 
daughter ; nat *I would never have parted from ‘her 
except to.ttege who could rear her imas good « \posi- 
tion a3 theme to which she was born.” 

‘““Whatewee ‘the name of those people?” persisted 
Bessie. 

Unconscious thatshe had any object:in inquiring, 
“Mra. ‘went on: 

“sf to Mts. George Allen,.a Yady who at 
that t honse. T think it 


°@ magnificen 
probable that she stil lives in the same place, and 
yrs her word to’me that Evelyn Ashley 
a ‘reared’ as ‘herown daugliter. She will 
ev. ‘become the heiress to as groat wealth as 


aéhe’was\born to.” . 
wae’ a few moments of painful thought, Bessie 
d . 


“ And I have no right here~never have had any. 
T have usurped the place ofsanother, and until you 
married my grandfather)we had no claim even to the 
ouither of his roof. Qb, Minny, this is bitter! 
bitter!” 


‘Mrs. Ashley again threw ‘herself before her, and 
d . 


“Pity meand pardon me, Bessie. Oh, if I had 
loved you less, T hed never committed-this crime.” 

Bessie tearfully replied : 

“Ido pity you, mother, and I have no right to 
withhold my pardon from you. But why do you 
persist in asking me to consummate this wrong against 
another ? Ihaveno right to the money which was 
bequeathed to Squire Ashley’s grand-daughter, nor 
will I secure it by the sacrifice of my happiness. 
You have enough; we can go far away ; Italy is my 
land of promise, and you can live there with Ernest 
and myself, Let us fly from this place, Minny, leav- 
ing behind us such proofs as must convince Mr. Ash- 
ley that he has no authority over me. He will keep 
your secret for the sake of the name you bear.” 

Bessie attempted to take her mother’s hand, but she 
shrank away, and in a tone of anguish said : 

“T have not yet shown you the most terrible phase 
of my wrecked life, Bessie, but I must do so to con- 
vince you of the impossibility of acting as you wish. 
Do you suppose that if I could have held that wealth 
without question, I would so persistently have urged 
the union with Frankupon you? No: it is the dread 
that poverty may overtake us both that makes me so 
anxious to give him your hand.” 

Bessie cast a frightened glance at her, and fal- 
tered: 

“Speak on; let me hear the worst you have to 
unfold.” 

Mrs. Ashley endeavoured to steady her voice, but it 
was so low and tremulous that her daughter was com- 
pelled to bend her head towards her to comprehend the 
meaning of the words she rapidly uttered. 

“The saddest part of my story is’ yet untold. I 
came hither; for months I lived in solitude, for the 
squire held himself entirely aloof from the nurse of 
his supposed grandchild, nor did he ask to see the 
infant. 

“At length, wearied with the monotony of my life, 
yearning for some cultivated being to speak to occa- 
sionally, I thrust myself on the notice of Squire 
Ashley, intending to show him that I was superior to 
the position I occupied in his family. I gained what 
I -sought—occasioual companionship with one who 
could understand and appreciate me at my just 
value. 

“T at first had no wish to attract him, for my heart 
was still with the husband of my choice, but he con- 
ceived for me ‘one of those infatuated passions which 
often lead old men to commit the most inconceivable 
follies, and in spite of the pride which wae his ruling 
passion, ho asked nie to become his wife. 

“My heart was dead to love, but my ambition and 
taste foi luxury would be gratified in such a marriaye, 
ard I also had the highest respect for my ancient 
wovoer. I belicved that I could make lim happy in 
teturn for the benefits he could confer on me and on 
the darling of my heart, aud I consented to give him 
my ha id. 

“A ww weeks Before our marriage a Devonshire 





paper accidentally fell into my lauds, in which [ read 





a paragraph which stated that two of the sailors 
from the wreck of the Albatross, the name of my 
father’s ship, had been picked up by an outward- 
bound vessel, and taken to China, 

“ The tortures I endured from that hour were inex- 
pressible. I was on the point of confessing all, and 
leaving Ashurst for ever, taking you with me, but I 
had no home to go to, no resources of my own, and 
I tried to convince myself that the report was false, 
and even if true, Frank could scarcely be one of the 
men saved, as they were spoken of as common sailors, 
and he held the position of first mate. 

“TI tried to convince myself that poor Frank could 
not have been rescued—that he, with my poor father, 
bad gone down with his ship. 

“As if to aid this delusion, another paper came 
‘with fuller details. In that it was stated that one of 
the men died swoon after being taken on board the 
ne avid the other lay in a hopeless condi- 

nD. 

“ Daring thistime of doubt and wretchedness, my 
‘capricious conduct towards Squire Ashley seemed to 
alienate him, and I began to tremble for the stability 
of my foothold in this‘hoase. 

“Tn a fit of sudden desperation I married him, and 
fainted in his arms wheu the ceremony ended. 

“Wishing to secureyyour position in ‘the future, I 
induced Squire Ashley*to' forgive the daughter whose 
marriage ‘bad offended hitm, and we went together to 
see her die and bring her son hither. 

“ While-at an*hotel I overheard the voice of John 
Martin speaking in the corridoron which my room 
opened ; he had obtained a glimpse of me, and he 
contended ‘with his companion that he knew me. I 
listened eagerly, for I feared to be recognized by him, 
and—Oh, Bussie, the words he uttered went to my 
heart likeva barbed arrow, for they assured me that 
my Frank—my adored husband—was still living!” 

Bessie started forward with dilating eyes and white 
lips, exclaiming: 

“My father living when you—you had given your- 
self to another! Oh, Minny! did you dare stay 
with——” 

Her voice died away in a husky whisper, and in 
broken voice Mrs, Ashley went on: 

* What could I do, Bessie? I had innocently be- 
come the wife of the trusting old man whose life 
would be made desolate if [ left him. Before I mar- 
ried him I had convinced myself that Frank had 
perished, and I argued that I had no right to make 
him feel the burden of my wrongdoing. 

“Besides—Frank might refuse to receive me again ; 
might tear his child from me and leave me to disgrace 
and wretchedness. Self-preservation is the first law 
of nature, and although I was inexpressibly miserable 
for many, many months afterwards, I still clung to 
him who had generously lifted me from poverty and 
abasement to share his life and fortune.” 

She paused, and Bessie faltered : 

“And my father, Minny? Did he never learn 
what you had done? Is he yet living to bless his 
child?” 

“He is dead, Bessie; has been dead many years. 
He wrote to me once, and when we get through with 
this painful revelation, I will give you his last letter 
tome. It was written from his dying-bed, and will 
prove to you what a noble and true man your father 
was. Alas! far too good for me! 

“T came back to Ashurst, but I was so wretched 
that my health failed me; I dreaded that Frank 
would follow me to my seclusion, reproach me with 
the wrong I had done him, and leave me to the con- 
tempt of everyone who heard my painful story. But 
I sadly misjudged his generous nature. Yhe woman 
he had loved he would not trample in the dust; he 
left her to the retribution of her own acts. 

“As time rolled on, and I heard nothing from 
Frank, my tranquillity returned. When John Martin 
came back from the eruise which had taken him from 
his native land before he could follow up the clue’ he 
had gained, he came hither to seek me. 

“JT met him in the woodland, and prevented him 
frem coming to the house to betray me; after that 
meeting [ had no fears on Frank's account, though I 
suffered from the terrible necessity that held me bound 
to Squire Ashley, while the man I had so tenderly 
loved lived, perhaps, to scorn and despise me. 

“Time dulled my regrets, and I can truly say th 
I failed in none of the duties I had undertaken towaré's 
him to whom I had so recklessly given myself. Whe + 
you were six years old a letter came to me which f£ 
have carried in my pocket for tle last two days, in 
the belief that a crisis would arise in wnich I should 
be compelled to exhibit it to you. 

“Tere it is; and now you know why my dower ia 
this estate, the money willed to me by Squire Ashley 
as his widow, may be taken from me; and I conjure 
you to save me from all chance of such disgrace by 
giving your hand to Frank Wentworth.” 

Bessie made no other reply than to hold out her 
haud for the letter. 
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The mother placed in ft 2 yellow, time-worn en- 
velope, addressed to Mrs. Margaret Wilde Ashley. 

With eager, trembling lands she unclosed it, and 
read the following lines : : 

“London, January 18, 18—. 

“ MarGAanret,—I have lived in a foreign land since 
I learned that an impassable barrier had arisen be- 
tween the two who were once all in all to each other, 
but I have come home to die: home do I call it, when 
I am still among strangers, though they are very 
kind to me. 

“ When I returned from the East as one risen from 
the dead, how bitter was my anguish when Jolin 
Martin assured me thaf you had not waited to be 
certain of my death before giving yourself to «nother, 
words would fail to express. 

“The good ship went down in a tornado, carrying 
to destruction every soul on board, save one seaman 
and myself. We were lashed to the same spar, and 
floated at the mercy of the waves for many days be- 
fore we were picked up by an outward-bound [ndia- 
man. 

“We were in a state of utter exhaustion, and every 
effort to save my companion proved fruitless. I strug- 
gled back to life, was landed at Cape Town, from 
which place I worked my way back to my own 
country, after tedious and heart-breaking delays, but 
to learn there that no traces of my wife and the child 
I was told had been born to me. existed. 

“I spent a weary time in endeavouring to discover 
what had become of you, but met with no success. 
In London I again encountered Jolin Martin, and he 
gave me tbe crushing information that you lrad mar- 
ried a rich man, to whose grand-daughter you had 
been governess; that my own child was no more, and 
your strongest wish was to be left to the enjoyment 
of the position you had secured for yourself.” 

Bessie here looked up, and asked, with emotion . 

“Did you willingly give lim that grief, Minny ?” 

““No—as heaven is my judge, I did rot; but I 
feared he might claim you, and I told John Martin 
that my child was dead. In such falsehood lay my 
only chance of safety.” 

The young girl sighed heavily, and resumed the 
letter: 

“I complied with your wishes, Margaret, for what 
benefit could accrue to me from claiming woman who 
preferred the enjoyment of wealth with the aged pro- 
tector she had chosen, to love and hardship with me ? 
or how could I have made myself happier by expos- 
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[A MOTHER'S CONFESSION. ] 


this bitter wrong to both him and me resting on your 
conscience; and my non-appearance has, ere this, 
legalized the union you have formed, innocently, I 
am willing to believe. 

“T am dying; my physician says that in forty- 
eight hours my earthly course will be run, and the 
last effort I make is to write to you forgiveness for 
the past, and release you from all fears from mein the 
future. Even if I had survived Squire Asbley I 
should never again have claimed her who gave her- 
self away for wealth within a year of her supposed 
widowhood. 

“Tf my child had lived I should have claimed her 
at your hands; but her death severed the last tie be- 
tween us, and it was better so. I have saved nothing, 
for I had no object in doing so; and all I possess will 
barely suffice to pay the expenses of my illness, and 
bury me respectably. Frank WILDE.” 

Bessie closed the letter in deep emotion. She saw 
that on the envelope was written — 

“The writer of this died three days ago, and was 
deceutly interred.” 

She faintly asked: 

“And this was all, Minny ?” 

“All; nothing came to me—no memorial that IT 
could now transfer to you. The record was closed, 
and I bitterly felt what a wretch I had been ; but it 
was too late to grieve or repent. I thrust the memory 
of the past sedulously from me, and looked to your 
future prosperity as the compensation for all I bad 
suffered—for the wrongs I had been guilty of to- 
wards others under such temptations as rarely assail 
one human being. Speak, my darling; tell me that 
you have forgiven me; that you will not permit this 
humiliating confession to be made in vain. You will 
accept the heir of Ashurst, aud retain the position I 
won for you so long ago.” 

With a wailing tremor in her voice, Bessie re- 

lied : 
“I do forgive you, Minny; but you have thrown a 
blight over my heart by this painful revelation. Pure- 
hearted, noble, and self-sustained I believed you to be, 
and you have yourself destroyed my ideal. But you 
are my mother still; you have been a most tender one 
to me throughout my life, and I must continue to 
love you as a gentle, long-suffering, though guilty 
woman, who has on me the high claim of maternity. 
Give me time to reflect on all that has passed bet ween 
us to-night, before you press for a decision on this 
momentous question. 1 am weary, my head aches, 


ing to the world the fact that you were the wife of |} and my heart feels as if acord were tightening 


two living men ? 
“T left you to such peace as you could find, with 


around it, and I must seek such repose as I can find 
to-night.” 





Mrs. Ashley took her hand ia both her own, looked 
searchingly in her face, and whispered’: 

“You cannot crush me—you will not ruin me, 
Bessie? Oh! do not break my heart by refusing my 
prayer! I have staked everything upon 4 single 
throw, and [ entreat that you will be mereiful—bo 
merciful! Think over all I have suffered—on the 
heavy burden I have so long borne—and do not be 
the first to cast a stone at the wailing sinner.” 

Bessie raised the hands that held her own to her 
lips, and replied: 

“‘[ will do my best, mother. I will try to be just 
—yes, just to all concerued.” 

Mrs. Ashley turned away with a heavy sigh, and 
faintly bidding her daughter good-night, Icft the 
room. 

The door had no sooner closed on her than 
Bessie sprang to it, shot the bolt, aud then, with 
a bitter, wailing cry,suuk upon her Knees beside her 
chair. 
“Oh! God help me and direct me what to do, for 
my brain is wild—my heart crushed by the wretched, 
wretched story I have this night heard. An impostor! 
—filling the place of one who may at this hour be a 
wanderer on the face of the earth, how can I ever lift 
my head in the light of day agaix ? 

“No, no, Minny, even to save you, I can never be 
so base as to retain a position to which I have no 
right. "I must learn what has become of that poor 
child before I can rest. Even if I loved Frank, [could 
not marry him now, but thank heavén I was saved 
from that wretchedness! Iam free to go, and go I 
will on this sacred mission.” 

After praying fervently for help and guidance ip 
the enterprise she was about to undertake, Bessie 
arose, and arrayed herself in a dark travelling dress. 
She took from her dressing-stand a porte-monnaie 
tolerably well filled, and then proceeded to put in 
carpet-bag such articles as would be ‘indispensable.on 
a journey. 

She laid out her ‘fars and bonnet ready to put on 
when day began to dawn. After writing several 
letters, she threw herself back ft a large cushioned 
chair, and snatched such fitful slumbers as would 
come to her weary heart and tortured mind. 

She started from these every few moments with the 
painful consciousness that something dreadful bad 
happened, and with the first dawn of light she put on 
her wrappings, took up her trifling luggage, and 
cautiously made her way down stairs, and went out 
from tae home which had sheltered her, from her 
infaney. 

(To be continueds) 
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BELLE. OF THE SEASON. 
By W. E. Citavwick. 
——_—_ <__—_—_- 
CHAPTER LI. 
Thus while he spake, each passion dimmed his face, 
Thrice changed with pale ire, envy, and despair, 

Which marr'd his borrow'd visage, and betray'd 

Him counterfeit. Sfilton. 

Lapy Rosexpury's dislike of her son had ia- 
creased to positive aversion, as has, been stated, since 
the discovery of his late designs upon Walter's 
life. She had«carefully avoided him since, never 
meeting him except atthe dinner-table, and then her 
manner was so studiously cold aud reserved that Ray- 
mond liad found it much pleasanter to dine at his club, 
which course he had adopted. 

It had been several duys, therefore, siuce they lad 
met. 

During these days Lady Rosenbury had confined 
herself to the house, not caring to see any one iti her 
grief and disappointment. The society of the Lady 
Geraldine would have been pleasant to her, but the 
maiden had yot come near her, and she only knew of 
her well-being from ‘.ie cards of invitation to the 
countess’s ball, and thesbrief notice iu the court papers 
of the forthcoming festivities at Montford House. 

In her seclusion, her ladyship had thought much 
and earnestly upon the subject of her future relations 
with Raymond, and she had resolved, as sooa as _ she 
could da so, without provoking the world's comments, 
to sever all connection between them, and regard him 
a a stranger to her heart and home. 

At the moment that Loraine was ushered into the 
presence of Lord Rosenbury her ladyship was seated in 
her boudoir, her aftitude full of unconscious mournful- 
ness. An open book lay on her knee, and she had 
been seeking comfort and forgetfulness in its pages, 
but in vain; and her guze had now wandered to the 
portrait of her late husband, the eyés of which seemed 
to beam lovingly aud encouragingly upon her. 

‘How unworthy is Raymond of his noble father!” 
she sighed. “He resembles him as little in features 
and person as in mind and characteristics, I carinot 
comprehend how such a father could have such ason!” 

She sighedagain more heavily, and her lips quivered 
with emotion. 

For a few minutes she gave way to her great grief, 
and then she aroused herself, regaining hersel{-posses- 
sion as a low knock sounded on the door. 





[vHE PARBICIDE.] 


Tn reply to her command a servant entered, bearing 
a note npon a salver. 

Lady Rosenbury took up the missive, bidding the 
servant wait to see if a reply were needed; and then 
glanced over its contents. 

As she had seen from the address the note was 


| from the Lady Geraldine, and in response to one she 
{ had sent her that morning inquiring after her health, 


and expressing surprise that she had not seen her of 
late. 

It was to the effect that the maiden was quite well, 
but suffering from anxieties which she would reveal to 
her ladyship on the night of the ball, which she 
earnestly prayed Lady Rosenbury to attend. She 
stated that she had not visited Rosenbury House lately, 
on account of Raymond; who had repeated to her his 
offer of marriage, but who had not yet relinquished his 
hopes of obtainin; ultimately her consent. It would, 
therefore, be unpleasant for her to meet him. She 
added a few remarks relative to Walter, showing how 
much thoughts of him occupied her mind, aud con- 
cluded with many fond expressions of love for ler 
“more than mother,” Lady Rosenbury. 

One reason for her avoidance of Rosenbury House 
the Lady Geraldine omitted to state, and that reason 
was that she was not permitted to leave her home 
without the attendance of the earl or countess, who 
were particularly desirous of impressing upon the 
world their devotion to their niece, whuse sapposed 
failing health had already been freely commenited upon 
to visitors. 

There might have been other reasons prompting 
their jeaious care of the maiden, but she felt herself 
virtually a prisoner, and longed for the evening of the 
ball when she might escape their wiles and schenius 
altogether by appealing to Lady Rosenbury for pro- 
tection. 

Her ladyship perused the letter thoroughly, and 
then said to the servant, who had retreated to a 
respectful distance :— 

“Is Lord Rosenbury at home ?” 

“ He is, my lady!” 

“Then inform him that T desire his presence for a 
few minutes,” commanded her ladyship. 

“Tf you please, my lady, a person is with him—Mr. 
Loraine—and his lordship gave orders not to be dis- 
turbed while he remains.” 

“Very well. Give my message to his lordship as 
soon as his visitor goes.” 

The servant bowed and withdrew, and her ladyship 
mused :— 

“Loraine here again! How singular! Has he 
come to explain the failure of his plans in regard to 





Walter's death, and to receive his pay? Or, has he 
come to plot anew Walter's destruction? How very 
strange that a father should agree to kill his own son ! 
The connection between Raymond and Loraine seems 
equally mysterious, since I cannot imagine how they 
could ever have come to such a villanous agreement, 
or how Raymond ever dared broach to him the subject 
of sucha terrivle and unnatural crime.” 

For some time Lady Roseubury awaited in vain the 
comiug of Raymond, but at length he entered her 
presence, 

‘There was a repressed excitement in his manner, 
and an anxious tone in his voice, that did not escape 
her ladyship’s notice, as he inquired her wishes in 
regard to him. 

“ Be seated, Raymond,” said her ladyship. “I desire 
an interview with you to settle various points 
upon which we are at issue. Loraine has just been 
here ?” 

Raymond assented, with a look of alarm, and took 
a seat at a little distance from her ladyship. 

“ What did Loraine want?” inquired Lady Rosen- 
bury, her keen gaze searching the countenance of her 
son. “Did he come to arrange with you another 
scheme against Walter's life ?” 

Rosenbury started, and replied hurriedly in the 
negative. 

Her ladyship was by no means satisfied with this 
denial, and continued: 

“TI wish to warn you, Raymond, that if anything 
should happen to Walter, you will, be held accouat- 
able. Notwithstanding my misfortune in being 
your mother, I should not besitate a single moment 
in denouncing you as the iustigator of Walter's 
morder !” 

Her resolute manner and flas!\ing eyes attested her 
sincerity. 

“And that is not all, Raymond,” she resumed. 
“If Iam not mistaken in my estimate of his cha- 
racter, Loraine would give evidence against you 
to save himself from punishment. Accept my 
timely warning, and save yourself from a terrible 

palty !” 

Raymond trembled as he felt the justice of these 
remarks, and he stammered : 

“I’ve uo intention of harming Walter. Loraine 
came to see ine onan entirely differeut business.” 

‘To render an explanation of the manner in which 
your plens were defeated, and to reoeive his pay ?” 
demanded her ladyship. 

Raymond replied by his silence. 

“ Alas ¥’ said Lady Rosenbury, mournfully, ‘' that 
I should have lived to see you the wicked being you 
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have proved yourself, Raymond! Have you no re- 
spect for the memory of your father? Have you 
no affection for the mother who bore you? I beseech 
you to turn from your present evil ways and be more 
worthy your name and parents.” 

The young man continued silent, her ladyship’s 
pleadings not making the slightest impression upon 
him. 

‘Have I ever failed in a mother’s duty: to you ?” 
resumed her Jadyship, in trembling tones. ‘ Oh, 
Raymond, you have been the child of many prayers, 
and yet there seems tovbe little good in you! 
Why is this? ‘@am .youattribute it to any fault in 
me ?” 

‘You never loved mé,”replied Raymond, at a loss 
for am and img reason that had never 
troubled bimyin the:least. ‘You have always set up 
Walter Loraineas my model, and have always pre- 
ferred him-to me.” 

But was not that-yourown fault? Even in your 
babyhood, Raymend, -you showed a nature utterly 
foreign to that.ef-your parents,and although I en- 
leavoured to actea mother’s part, towards yeu] 
souldn’t love you! “Phere always seemed to me to be 
an impassable gulf betyreen us, which I could»never 
understand !” 

Raymond became deathly pale, and almost 
to hear her ladyship express a suspicion of thestrue 
cause of the feelings she lamented, " 
7 a help it.if you turned from me thei!” 
Le said. : 

“I suppose not. I think I must have-seen invyou 
the nature which you are new betraying, but’ of 
which I never ted the existence. But it is not 
too late for you to amend, Raymond. 
late for you to win my respect and affection, if you 
wish. I willsengouvage and assist you to become a 
better man, towwidlibiin the footsteps of your dear 
father. Will youttry’?” 

The young manm-eagerly declared that he would, 
Lut witb so hypocritical an expression and with such 
snanifest desire to instate himself into her confidence, 
that Lady Rosenbury could not avoid an insight into 
als moves, 

Irom that moment she ceased to hope that he would 
ever change. 

“I understand you, Raymond,” she said, with in- 
voluutary coldness. “I have no-confidence in your 
promised reformation, and ‘we will not linger on the 
sul ject. And I will tell you frankly that I have no 
faitlyin your statement that Loraine came only to re- 
evive the reward you promised him fora terrible crime. 
Having failed in it, why should he come at all? And 
why should he remain so long ?” 

Riuymond was annoyed because her ladyship had 
vend his mind so thoroughly, and because her thoughts 
tb clung to the subjeet of Loraine’s late visit, but he 
veplied, with assumed lightness: 

“He came to-day, presuming upon. his late wife's 
cerviees to the family, and your affection for Walter, 
with a most ridiculous request. I could hardly. get 
rid of him!” 

“Indeed. What was the request?” 

“Ite wants to live at Rosenbury House, todine with 
vour ladyship, and to appear in our drawing-room. 
ie said his son was welcomed here, and wherever 
Walter was a guest he ought to be admitted too!” 

[er lalyship expressed. great surprise .at this 
mnunouncement, at first being unable.to believe it seri- 

us, adding: 

“I never heard such a preposterous demand in my 
life, and, of course, treat it with the ridicule: it: de- 
serves. But you deceive yourself, Raymond, when 
you say that he makes it on the grounds:you have 

tated. If Le was serious, he made the demand be- 
«<ause he has a hold upon you!” 

Raymond betrayed confusion, saying: 

“A hold on me!” 

* Yes. You hired him to commit a murder, and 
you are in bis power! He presumed upon your con- 
mection with him and youremutual guilt, and to avoid 
sonflicts with him you may hate given him some sort 

f promise, which you must break. I cannot have 
fais presence here!” 

“ But he is Walter’s father a“ 

“That has nothing to do with the question,” said 
icy ladyship, firmly. “Ican hardly believe that he 
s Walter's father, but his: being so is no reason why 
{ should admit him as a member-of'my family. If he 
were my own relative, I could not have Lim a resi- 
dent of my house!” 

“T have not asked your ladyship to invite him 
here!” returned Raymond, with his formerassumed 
yleasantness of manner. “I simply mentioned «his 
dewand as an il)ustration of his inypudence.: Of course, 
Z could not allow my mother to sit at thesame table 
with her former servant. 1 know he would never 
have asked it, but for the well-known fact of his son's 
“ving received by you us an honoured guest!” 

“ Don't eall Walter ‘his.son'! Lovaine forieited the 
ame of a father when he bargained with you for the 
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“ You advise in vain. I will never give up the 
Geraldine while I live.” ; 

Lady Rosenbury. saw that it was useless to-argue 
the matier and relinquished ‘it, ‘resolving to. think ‘it 
over in her solitude, 

“T have something else to say to you!” she said, 
after a pause. “I have once or twice made some allu- 
sions to you about my intentions to will my property 
to Walter, that no one may‘ever say he wasa fortune- 
hunter in wooing the Lady Geraldine. You havelarge 
wealth in the entailed estates, Raymond, and will not 
miss my fortune. I intend to declare him publicly as 
my heir.” 

“ Perhaps that is the reason he pretends to be so 
fond. of you,” sneered Raymond. “ He's played his 
cards well, and I dare say laughs in his sleeve at his 
success. Do you contemplate dying soon, or shall you 
go intoa convent?” 

Lady Rosenbury was deeply hurt at this unfeeling 
speech, but she evinced her emotion only by a sigh 
and.the fading of the colour of her cheek, Her tone 
was as gentle as usual as she replied : 

“T hope to live many years, Raymond, and to en- 
joy my fortune while I live. I wish merely to make 
provision against the change that is inevitable. I pro- 
pose to make Walter quite independent of Geraldine 
before their marriage, thus carrying a little further 
my dear husband’s-kindness to him, In short, Ray- 
mond, I expect my attorney here immediately to dis- 
cuss the necessary busipess,” 

Aa sheconcluded she glanced at the clock upon the 
mantel-shelf. 

Raymond had always looked upon the proposed 
will in Walter's favour as something far in the future, 
which a thousand contingencies might occur to pre- 
vent, and bis anger was great on finding that her lady- 
ship intended without further delay, not only to makea 
will in favour of Walter, but to settle an immediate in- 
come upon him in addition. 

‘* Walter cares more for money than he pretends,” 
he said, angrily. ‘He has worked upon yoursympa- 
thies, inducing you to disinherit your own,son on his 
account. I only wish my plans hada’t miscarried 
lately !” > 

+ You mistake. Walter does not know my inten- 
tions in regard to him,” said Lady Rosenbury, 
quietly. 

Raymond. was so excessively enraged that. he ex- 
pressed doubts of her ladyship’s word, declaring that 
he knew that theartist had taken every opportunity 
to malign him, and threatening to be even with him 


yet. 

As her ladyship grew ‘indignant, he changed his 
tone, pleading with abject entreaty for the fortune 
she proposed Jeaving at her death to Walter, but 
Lady Rosenbury rebuking his childish selfislimess, he 
became angry again,;and exclaimed, threateningly : 

“ And so you persist in disinheriting your own son 
in favour of a low-born painter?” 

“ You are no longer my son!” said Lady Rosenbury, 
spiritedly. ‘My conversation with you this; after- 
noon has civen me an. insight iuto your character, 
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Lady Rosenbury bowed, taking a seat beside the 
attorney, to whom she indicated, on looking over the 
papers, the alterations she desired made, &c. The at- 
torney ventured again to ask her if she had fully con- 
sidered the very singular step she was about to take 
in alienating so handsome a fortane from her family, 
adding that even if Lord Rosenbury’s fortune was 
very large, it might be well to look forward to the 
time when he would have children. 

Her ladyship replied briefly that she had quite de- 
cided, and che attorney then read the documents for 
her approbation. 

“ Quite right!” she .commented, when he had 
finished. “I suppose witnesses are necessary to 
attest my signature. My housekeeper and butler—old 
family servants—will do as witnesses, will they not?” 

The attorney assenting, her ladyship touched her 
bell-pull, and Rosenbury stepped into another’ apart- 
ment off the corridor, remaining there while the neces- 
sary witnesses were summoned. 

He then returned to the vicinity of the door. 

‘He heard Lady Rosenbury make some explanation 
to the servants, and, after signing her own name, 
request their attesting signatures, 

“Tt is quite finished,” muttered the baffled and dis- 
appointed young man as.he returned to the adjacent 
apartment. for temporary concealment, “In that 
document I loge a handsome addition to my fortune! 
I have been a fool! I ought to, have flattered her 
ladyship, paid respect to her wishes, and pretended to 
be what Iam not! I owe it to Walter, Loraine— 
curse him!” 

When the servants liad departed from the boudoir, 
Raymond again ventured to listen, and heard the 
attorney say: 

“The documents are quite right now, my lady. 
What. do you wish done with them ?” 

“Ou, I will keep. them within my desk,” said her 
ladyship, ‘They sill be quite, safe there for a few 
days, and I wish to show the deed to Mr, Walter 
Loraine.” ; 

After some further remarks, the attorney prepared 
to take his leave, and Raymond hastened to his own 
apartments, his heart overflowing with bitter and 
malicious thoughts, ft 

“That will will never amount to much,” he said 
harshly to himself. ‘‘ Walter Loraine will not live 
long, I am. persuaded. If. my hate could kill, be 
would have died long,since! Loraine must put him 
out.of the way,.and then die himself! Or, if he re- 
fuses to do aught to further my planus, and persists in 
his ruinous. demands, he must die to-morrow night! 
I cannot go back in the course I have entered, and 
will. sacrilice without scruple all who stand in my 
way |” ’ 

The dangerons light in his pale-coloured eyoa aad 
the unwonted compressiun of uis lips attested bis 
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terrible purposes and the unrelenting will to execute 


them. 

“] feel,” he continued, “that I am standing on a 
precipice where one step may hurl me to ruin! I'm 
getting rid of Walter, I may, be. obliged also to—to 
quiet Lady Rosenbury, and prevent her denouncing 
me as his murderer. With thosethree—her ladyship, 
Walter, and Loraine—dead, I should be truly happy! 
And I should then be sure to win Geraldine !”” 


CHAPTEB LIL 


Then live: what need I fear of thee? 

But yet I'll make assurance doubly sure, 

And take @ bond of fate; thou shalt not live; 

That I may tell pale-hearted fear, it lies, 

And sleep in spite of thunder. Shakespeare 

Tue day after the execution of the deed and will 
in behalf of Walter Loraine, Lady Rosenbury went 
outin her carriage for the purpose of making a few 
preparations for the Countess of Montford’s ball, 
which was to come off on the evening of the 
morrow. Raymond had kept himself informed of 
her ladyship’s movements,,and after her departure 
proceeded to ‘her ‘boudoir, where he locked. him- 
elf in. 

His intention’ was fully explained when he pro- 
ceeded to the. writing-desk, unlocked it with a dupli- 
cate key which he had found some weeks before, after 
it had been lost by her ladyship, and proceeded to look 
over the papers it contained. 

He was searching for the newly-made will. 

After'a brief search he found it, but the deed that 
bad been executed at the same time was gone, and he 
muttered : 

“Her ladyship has taken the deed with her. Per- 
haps she is going to Walter's studio to give it to him. 
That is the trath, I'don’t doubt!” 

He glanced over the document, his lip curling as 
he read thé allusion “ to my dearly-beloved Walter,” 
and he then deliberately lighted the gas, and burned 
the will! 

“There!” he exclaimed, in atone of satisfaction, 
when the ashes of the paper fell to the floor. “TI have 
taken the first step! Before Lady Rosenbury misses 
that paper, Walter and Loraine will both be where 
they will never trouble.me! And then, if she is 
likely to prove troublesome, her ladyship must follow 
them, The lawyer will conclude, when he finds that 
the will has disappeared, that Lady Rosenbury re- 
pented of her injustice to me, or burned it on learning 
of Walter’s.death !” 

With a smile, he picked up the ashes of the docu- 
ment, restored the desk to order, locking it, and then 
returned to his own apartments, where he attired him- 
self to visit Loraine at the sloop, 

He selected adark morning dress, and put on a 
travelling cap, with a view to disguising himself as 
much as possible, without making his object appa- 
rent, and he then left his rooms. In the corridor he 
encountered his valet Tooks, who expressed some sur- 
prise at his master’s singular costume, Rosenbury 
usually being very fastidious about dress, but, with an 
expression , of impatience, Raymond passed him, and 
quitted the house. 

In an adjacent street he entered a cab, and drove to 
the point indicated by Loraine, there alighting, As 
he looked about him in momentary uncertainty, seeing 
before him the river, a seaman, no other than Jack 
Marlow, stepped up to him, saying: 

; on you the gentleman for the "Morseful Petre), 
sir?” 

Raymond replied in the affirmative, 

“Then you,are to come with me, afr,” returned 
Jack, his eyes roving about everywhere, yet seldom 
resting upon ogee boss “The boat is here, sir!” 

Raymond followed him to the boat, and was rowed 
out to the sloop, upon the deck of which Loraine 
wag standing, awaiting his visitor. He assisted Ro- 
onety to the deck, aud then addressing his employe, 
Gaid: 

“You can go’shore, Jack, and spen’ evening. Leave 
the little boat. "longside, so that my frien’ can go 
‘shore when he likes. Get oné them f'la’s in that 
ngs Toner take you ’shore and fetch you back ten 
clock !"” : 

Jack obeyed, signalling a barge near at hand, the 
proprietor of which kindly agreed to set him ashore 
in consideration of a trifling recompense thrown into 
his vessel by Loraine,and the seaman was soon trans- 
ported to. the land. : 

“Now, come cabin, Raymon',” said the owner, of 
the sloop, “"Tain’t dark, as you see, though it ‘Il come 
on dusky in course hour or less.” 

Raymond obeyed, following, his, father to the little 
cabin, which was already lighted by a little lamp. 

The room remained. unaltered since its occupation 
by Walter, except. upon the table there was now a 
miscellaneous assortment of bottles, many of them 
empty, but more well-filled. 

“Sit down, m’son,” said Loraine hospitably, “ This 


room has thousan’ ’sociations of histor’cal interest. In 
that lower berth Wal’er lay many hours like dead 
man, and to that beam over your head your poor 
f'lorn, desprit father tried to bang hisself4 Likewise, 
it’s seen suntlin’ the bright side life. Jack and me 
—Jack’s the fla’ that rowed you board—have had gay 
times ‘thin these walls. We've sung, told stories 
that'd tear the hear off’n your bead, and drunk more 
bottles good wine ‘n you could count. Have sun- 
thin’ ?” 

He moved towards the table, but Raymond de- 
clined the proffered refreshment, amd Loraine con- 
tinued: 

“Sich is life. Mean the dark side and bright side. 
But Wal’er forgave me, bless his noble heart! Jes’ 
like him!” 

As the owner of the sloop showed signs of giving 
way to maudlin grief, Raymond abruptly bade him 
show more, sense, as he wished to converse on very 
important subjects with him, 

Loraine instantly became quiet and grave—preter- 
naturally so—and awaited the remarks of his son. 
He was obliged to wait some minutes, and then Ray- 
mond remarked : 

“Have you given any further thought to my pro- 
posal of yesterday ?” 

“ You ‘fer to——?” 

“To removing Walter,” was the response. ‘“‘Itis 
not necessary for me to repeat my arguments in 
favour of such a course. You know that he standsin 
your way as well as mine!” 

“Let him stan’ there: then!” exclaimed Loraine 
determinedly. ‘Raymon’, your heart is wuss’n a 
nether mill-stun! You ought be ‘shamed yourself!” 

“You're a proper person to rebuke me, I should 
say !” returned Raymond, angrily. ‘‘ You broke your 
wife's heart, committed bigamy, and-——” 

“We won't bring those old things up, Raymon’,” 
interrupted Loraine, soberly. ‘They've nothing do 
with you! The wust thing ever did was to put you 
into Wal'er’s place. If 'twasn’t for consequences, ‘d 
be tempted to confess truth to-morrow!” 

“But you know very well that if you should do 
such a thing, you would be transported for life! The 
only way open to you is to keep silent and make my 
path all straight!” 

eee that’s so!” 

“Tt is!” declared Raymond, anxiously. ‘You have 

some affection for your own son, haven't you?” 
“Not much !" frankly replied Loraine. “ You see, 
Raymon’, you’re the image of your mother, an’ she 
was always scoldin’ and takin’ on "bout Wal’er, so 
what with her and m’ own conscience, I had hard 
time of it, and was glad clear out. Can't ‘spect, under 
those circumstances, to have me dote on you !” 

“ Like Lady Rosenbury, then,” said Raymond, bit- 
terly, “ you love Walter better than me?” 

“You've hit nail on head, m’ son,” replied the 
owner of the sloop. ‘Do think more Wal’er ’n you! 
But that needn’t make trouble "tween you ’n me. 
We'll get.on together famously.” 

“But, father,” said Raymond, using the title that 
belonged to Loraine, when addressed by him, with 
the Lope of making some impression upon his heart, 
“ you can see that. my happiness is dependent upon 
Walter's removal, and, not.my happiness alone, but 
our mutual safety!” 

“No such thing. Safe ’s long as you’ve got, money, 
As to hap’ness, fi man can’t be happy with fortun’ 
like yours, and houses, and horses, and xeal ladyship 
to call mother, let him, be unhappy. Who cares? 
Look at Wal’er. He's happy on little 'nuity, paints 
few pictures no ‘count—not worth shillin’ the lot— 
wears good clothes, got girl love him, and he’s 
happy! . He's gct no house, no dimun’ shirt. buttons, 
no big ring. on. finger, no horses, no wine-vsults, 
nothing ’t all but little canvas, few cheap paints, and 
girl to love, He has fight for her with you and 
uncle more ’n all women worth, but he keeps happy. 
’ Taint in the number things, you got, but the spirit 
you ‘ceive ‘em in!” 

The philosopher put on his hat, tipping it back, and 
looked at his son witha benevolent expression on his 
ruddy countenance. As the latter continued silent he 
resumed : 

“Take my "vice, Raymon’, and be contented. Every- 
thing ‘d been all right if yon’d only let things ‘lone. 
Can see where you've made all mistakes, but ‘taint too 
late reo’fy "em!" — 

“But Lady Rosenbury made a will to-day leaving at 
her death her fortune to Walter !” 

“Well, he ’serves whatever she’s mind give him. 
You make great mistake in wanting all. yourself. 
Why. not be willing give Wal’er something, while all 
ouglit belong him ?” 
| Raymond replied that he could not see so. large a 
fortune slip from him without regret, adding : 

“ His habits are simple and he has plenty of money 
for all his wants, so that that sum would be useless to 
him, I have always looked forward to having it my- 





self, and I am determined not to lose it!” 


“ How ean you keep it or get it ?” 

Raymond hesitated a moment, and then replied : 
“T don’t mind telling you what I did before comi 
here, since you will never betray me. I got the will 

out of her ladyship’s desk, and burned it——” 

Lorafne uttered a cry of astonishment. 

“ And so, if Lady Rosenbury should die, I should 
inherit the property she meant to leave to Walter !”” 

“But when she finds out the will ’s missing, lady- 
ship ‘ill suspect you took it!” 

“She may never find out that it is missing,” re- 
plied Raymond, with a dark look on his face. 

Loraine stared hard at his son, finding it difficult 
to comprehend the meaning of his words, and he 
then moved his seat further from that of his visitor, 
exclaiming : 

“I wouldn't b'lieved you'd ever come to talking of 
murders jis’ as you'd speak of your dinner! You 're 
bad man, Raymon’—a very bad man!” 

“T am obliged to do things I woulda’t do if I 
hadn't this cursed secret weighing upon me. I was 
good enough until your wife told it to me on her 
deathbed, but since then everything has gone wrong. 
I don’t consider myself bad because I endeavour to 
defend myself and secure my position. As a.choice 
between two evils, I shall be taking the least in re- 
moving any dangerous persons, and I shall not hesi- 
tate to do so !” 

Loraine regarded his son as though he were a 
monster, with an abhorrent expression, and moved 
still further away. 

Erving as he had been, the ex-gardener could not 
hear unmoved the cool wickedneés of his son, nor con- 
template without a shudder the crimes meditated by 
him. The thought flashed upon him that he might 
himself falla victim te Raymond’s apparent thirst 
for blood, but he endeavoured to dismiss so appalling 
an idea, and said: 
“You've had my answer, once for all time, and 
needn't say thing more me about it. I want hear 
what you've got say about my coming live Rose’by 
House.” 
“ Haven't my arguments made any impression upon 
you?” demanded Raymond. ‘“ Do you persist in 
wishing to force your company upon her Ilady- 
ship ?” 
“T do!” 
“Then let me tell yeu that she utterly refuses tc 
receive you. Of course I couldn't tell her our re- 
lationship, and she expressed great surprise at your 
presumption, treating it with ridicule!” 
Loraine did not seem troubled at this blow to his 
hopes, but answered : 
You mus’ manage it, Raymon’. If she continues 
torefuse, you mus’ set up separate establishment for 
ou’n me. After all I’ve done for you, I ain't going 
cheated, as you want cheat me, out my reward!” 

To this determination he obstinately adhered, and 
heard without emotion the pleadings of his unhappy 
son to forego his claims at least for a few weeks 
more. He did not see why oue in the position of 
Raymond could not do as he pleased, and defy the 
comments of the world, and he attributed his son's 
reluctance to receive him as an honoured guest to 
his remarkable selfishness, which was exhibited in 
every action. 

Finding his pleadings of no avail, Raymond be- 
came angry, and threateved his father loudly, but 
Loraine did not yield, and his son then arose, saying, 
angrily : 

“ There’s no use in my staying here longer. You 
will not listen to reason, but are determined to ruin 
me by forcing yourself upou me. I assure you you 
will not succeed in your designs. I am willing to 
give you all the money you want, but I won't have 
you at Rosenbury House !” 

He turned and left the cabin, followed by his 
father, thinking to conquer Loraine by his own de- 
‘termined refusal, Lut. he did not yet know him tho- 
roughly, 

He paused upon the deck, near its side, and his 
father asked him: 

“You've made your last. decision then, Raymon’ ® 
There ain’t no danger of your changing your mind 7” 

“None whatever!” 

Ashe replied, Raymond made a feint of getting 
over the side ihto the boat, thinking. this movement 
would bring his father to terms, but, to his surprise, 
Loraine kept at his heels. 

“ What do you mean?” he asked. 

“T mean I’m going home with you,” was, the firm 
response. “ You can’t put me off longer, Raymon’. 
I'm going sleep Rose’by House tornight !” 

Raymond turned upon Loraine, bis breast full 
of murderous thoughts, and then he looked around 
him. 

The evening had just fallen, and though it was not 
very dark a deep sladow seemed to rest upon the 
river, so that it was impossible to see far beyond the 
length of the sloop. 





There was no noise upon the water, but farther 
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down the stream lights gleamed from the cabin-win- 
dows of vessels, and the town-lights illuminated each 
side of the dark and silent river. 

“Can you swim ?” he asked abruptly. 

“No, What want swim for?” 

“Do you persist in accompanying me home 2?” 

“T do!” 

Kaymond regarded his father with a look of ter- 
rible resolution, and the latter began to take the alarm 
from his singular questions and manner. Before he 
could utter a cry, Lowever, if such had been his inten- 
tion, Raymond struck him a blow that sent him reel- 
ing over tie side of the boat into the river. 

There was a splash and a ntuffled shriek, and then 
all was silent. 

Raymond gave a hurried glance over the scene, to 
assure himself that he had not been observed, and he 
then hasteved into the little boat and rowed quickly 
ashore. 

On landing, he cast one look backward, and then 
sped away from tle river, his senses pervaded by a 
feeling of horror aud dread at lis crime. 

“ A murderer!” he said, iu a hollow whisper as he 
hastened onward. “How every one seems to look at 
me, as if they knew what I had done! Can my guilt 
be written on my face ?” 

Tle pressed his lmnds nervously over his features, 
and then slackened Lis speed, becoming more calm as 
he realized that his singular manner could not fail to 
attract notice. 

When he had arrived at some distance from the 
scene of his crime, he signalled a cab and drove to the 
vicinity of his residence. 

The drive seemed a long one, and his guilty fears 
caused him to look continually from the windows to 
sev if he were pursued, but these fears gave way when 
he alighted from the cab and made his way unmolested 
to his honie. 

“He brought his fate on himself,” he muttered, 
‘‘and I am not to blame. He had no business te drive 
me to desperation! I suppose at this moment he’s 
lying white and cold at the bottom of the river!” 

He shuddvred at the picture presented by his ima- 
gination, and then entered the mansion, with the 
aid of his lateh-key, proceeding directly to his own 
rooms. 

In his present state of mind he could not bear the 
presence or aid of Tooks at his toilet, and he locked 
the door, and proceeded to attire himself. ITis first 
act was to throw bis travelling-cap and morniug-coat 
into a closet and put the key into his pocket, with ati 
apprehension that some one mizht have’ noticed his 
garments as he weut out to the sloop. Ie then attired 
himself in evening-dress, perfumed his hair and 
person, completely changiug his appearauce in a very 
short time. 

‘Lhis occupation served to allay his intense ex- 
citement, and when he had finished, he muttered, 
quite calmly, 

* That sailor wil) think that Loraine went ashore 
with his guest, and won't suspect the truth. If the 
body isever found it will le thought he fell over- 
board when under the influence of liquor. In any 
«ase, Lam safe. I took good care that the sailor should 
uot have a good look at my face, aud I have nothing 
to fear.” 

He glanced at Lis white jewelled hands as if to see 
if there were any stain upon them, alchough he knew 
there could uot be, aud then be paced the floor, as he 
resumed : 

“Yes, Tam glad now I didit; he was not quite 
sober, and drowned immediately, of course. I lave 
nothing more to apprehend from him. I think it 
probable that bis coming here to live might not have 
betrayed the secret of my birth, but it would have 
awakened suspicion, at least. At any rate, I have 
made all things sure by getting rid of him.” 

A look of satisfaction chased the gloom from his 
face, and his tone was quite gleeful, as he said: 

** At last the secret of my birth is safe! No one in 
the whole world knows it but me. Nota human being 
suspects that Iam not the rightiul heir to the Rosen- 
bury estates, and the lawful bearer of the family title. 
Safe! Safe at last!” 

Even as he spoke a swift and sudden pall seemed 
to yeil his guilty soul, like the warning of coming 
retribution ; but it passed as quickly as it came, and 
he shook off its effects, muttering that it was because 
he was new to the business. 

“ Qne of the three has been swept from my path,” 
Le resumed, “and my azency in his disappearance 
will never be suspected. ‘here are two more to follow 
—Walter and Lady Rosenbury—and then I shall be 
perfectly happy. Then the Lady Geraldine will be 
mine:” 

At this juncture there came a tap upon the dvor. 

Raymoud receguized it as tha peculiar knock of his 
valet, and went to the door, unlucking it with some 
nental agitation. 

“ If you please, my lord,” suid ‘looks, obsequiously, 


boudoir. Her ladyship would be happy to see you 
immediately.” 

Raymond's pale cheeks became stiff paler, as he 
remembered that her ladyship had told hinr on the 
previous day that she did not wish him to enter her 
presence again; and, with ill-concealed trepidation, 
fearing only, however, that he was to be called to 
account for the missing will, he obeyed the summons, 
proceeding to Lady Rosenbury’s boudoir. 


(To be continued.) 


ALMOST BEYOND BELIEF. 


We had formed a little camp on the banks of the 
River Wye—we three who had come together by mere 


was in the habit of leaving the-letters. They returned, 
éach with a letter in his hand. 

“ None for you, Rube,” said Sharpe. “What will 
you give me for mine? 

“Or mine ?” joined in Huysson. 
heavy it is!” 

“T am afraid neither would do me much good,” 
I answered, lightly, busy with a fisl that I wag 
cooking. 

“It is strange that you. don’t receive any letters,” 
remarked Sharpe, thoughtfully. “Isn't it ?” 

“Not at all. My friends do not know where I an, 
I am a poor correspondeut at best, and have béerr too 
lazy to write to apprize them of thy whereabouts.” 

“T understand—you like to handle the brush better 
than the pen,” laughed Sharpe. “Is it not so ?” 

“ You have hit it.” 


“ See Low fat ang 





chance, and moved by compatibility of dispositions, 
had united to pursue our sports,—we three English- 
men who had escaped from the bounds of civilization 
to enjoy a brief intercourse with unadulterated 
nature. 

One common aim had led us thither,—to hunt ard 
fish. We had met, one day, at the pleasant village 
of Rockweir, and an acquaintance instantly ensued. 
We introduced ourselves each to the other—in the 
wilderness forms are little regarded; and yet, though 
we had been together for a month, we knew very 
little of each other's history. 

They had told me their names were Humphrey 
Huysson and Milo Sharpe, and in return I had in- 
formed them that I was called Reuben Tuwne,' That 
was enough for our purpose, 

Their acquaintance was of some standing, judging 
from their conversation, and they appeared to be 
quite intimate; but in a few daysthey were as familiar 
with me as with each other, ‘Their sole object was 
sport, and they troubled me with few questions. I 
teld them I was a painter, and had come there to 
stuly the mountain scenery. 

In return I learned that Sharpe was the travelling 
ageut of a large wholesale establishment in London, 
and that Huysson had just returned from Germany, 
where ha had been studying medicine in some cele- 
brated college. 

There was a strange similarity in the appearance 
of Huysson and myself, which had been often re- 
marked by Sharpe, but which we probably never 
should have discovered had he not called our at- 
tention to it. 

I mention this circumstance asit bas an important 
bearing upon the story 1 am now obliged to tell to 
clear myself from the imputation of having committed 
a great crime. 

i have been weak in my honrs of temptation I con- 
fess—guilty of many follies: ruthlessly casting 
fortune’s gifts from me, and by my own impatience 
and recklessness been reduced to expedictits to earn 
my daily bread at which my manhood and my better 
nature blushed; bat I lave never yet descended to 
srime, and, heaven aiding me to keep my resolution, 
never will! But this is a digression. 

To return: nature has played strange freaks with 
the human face and form—strange resemblances have 
given rise to strange impostures.. Llistory is full of 
them. Sharpe had said, the first day Huysson aud I 
met, that we were as like as two brothers; and so we 
were. Yet, after all, the resemblance was not so 
close when you examined carefully. We wero nearly 
of the same height—I being, perhaps, a quarter of au 
inch the taller; but so slight a difference could only 
be discovered when we stood back to back (as we did, 
one day, to sce which was the tallest), and we were 
bot! siender. 

We had the same pale complexions, the result of 
severe study, and each wore a brown moustache. 
His hair was a shade lighter than mine; his eres 
were hazel, mice were black. Yet that there was a 
strong resemblance the fact of the landlord of the 
little hotel at Rockweir often mistsking each for the 
other amply proved. 

We had pitched a little tent, and camped out, on 
the shores of the Wye, to enjoy hunting in all its 
primitiveness. ‘The landlord sent our ‘isttors and 
papers tous. I say “our,” though none ever came 
for me: I was alone in the world; no living creature 
took the least interest in ny welfare. 

My companions had often wondered at that; but I 
dismissed the subject with a jest, though my heart 
ached iu its loneliness, as I lay upon the greeusward, 
after our evening meal, and watched the joy with 
which they peruse! the missives of friendship, perhaps 
vi love. had neither. 

A poor adventurer, withont means, and scarcely a 
purpos+, drifting through the world, the sport of 
every breath of furtaue—what hud 1 to do with 
love? 

We had enjoyed an unusually good day’s sport, and 
had returned laden with trophies to the camp. I 


opered his letter. 
Look at her. 
her before.” 


rasist the charn o 
soul went out to hora shackled slave for all time to 
come. 


“I know something elge he likes to handle tolerably 

well,” observed Iluysson. 

“ What is that?” asked Sharpe. 

“A rifle or a fishing-rod. He beats us both with 

either.” 

“ That's so!” affirmed Sharpe. 

Noble fellows! not the slightest tinge of jealousy 

in their dispositions. 

I am uot of an impulsive nature; like the poet, “I 

love not every, man.” 

A too close contact with the sordid world had worn 

away the freshness and faith of youth; yet thesu two 

men had aroused the dormant good which was in me, 

awakened a true attachment, and—I say it without 

exaggeration—I would have freely died for eithor. 
And yet, doubtless, they thought of me only as a 

h acquaintance, who had contributed to make a 

short portion of their time pass pleasantly, and whom 

they would forget in a day after our separation. 

To them, who had so many friends, [ was nothing: 

tome, who had none, they were everything. 

While I thus mused, they tore open the envelopes 

to; peruse their letters. 

“ By Georgo!” exclaimed Sharpe, “here's a damper 

on my fun.” 

“ Bad news?" asked [Inysson and myself. 

“Rather. Iam ordered to report iu London imme- 

diately. I shall have to start in the morning.” 

“'That’s bad, indeed; and the summer not half 

over,” said Huys3ou. “No dodging it for a week or 

so, eh?” 

“No, my boy. I know our governor too well torisx 

it; might cost mo my place, and I can't afford to give 

up two thousand a year—not just yet.” 

‘Two thousand a year! and 1, who possessed talents 

of no common order, was forced to become a mete 

drudge for enough to keep body and soul together. 

But [ ministered to the eye, he to the stomach. I 

began to tuink I had been a fool all these years, fondly 

dreaming that I miglt, become a Napliael or a Cor- 

regio, and seriously meditated. 

“Let mo see what I have,” said Uuyssoz, as he 

“A carte de visite! —a beauty, tvo! 

Who can this be from? I never saw 





He tossed the card carelessly to Sliarpe. 


rpe. 
“ Beautiful indeed !” exclaimed ‘Sharpe. “If sho ia 


to be the future Mrs. Iuysson, I congratulate you. 
Look at it.” 


He haniedit to me. I took it mechanically. What 


did I carefor women? There was but one in tho 
world, in my eyes, and though she was as much 
beyond my reach as if she dwelt among the stars, I 
had dared to love her. 


I have told you how I had suffered folly to mislead 


me. This was the crowning infatuation of my life. 


my nature was tov weak to 


I could not help it; 
f lovelinéss like hers, and my 


We met under strange circumstances. Thrown 
upon my resources, I had encountered au itin erant 
ppotiig tap? tat who travelled about from town to 


town with a. huge waggon which served at onoo for 


vehicle and saloon. 
You have, doubtless, scen such. He was a shrewd 
Yorkshireman whom I had met before in an art 
gallery. Tle was sadly in need of an assistant, and 
made me a liberal proposition to travel with him. 
Having some knowledge of the art, and notaing 
better to do at the time, I accepted his offer. 

I have before stated that my poverty had reduced 
me to strange sliiits—this was one of them. 
To my great surprise, he, pushed forward to 
Scotland, just as the season was about to commence. 
I asked him if be imagined that he could get poor. to 
patronize his humble establisliment when they had 
such fiue art galleries at howe. 
He replivd that he expevied to reap arich harvest ; 
that the generality of people who resorted to those 
fashidnable watering-places were mére upstarts, with 
plenty of money and pretensions, and few brains—ex- 
travagant one way, parsimonious the other—and 








“Lady Rosenbury desires your presence in her 


repared the supper, while Huyssou and Sliarps went 
to our post office, a hollow tree near by, where the buy 


wuuld gladly avail themselves of an opportunity to 
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get a picture clieap, merely to send it to their friends 
irom Scotland. 

The event proved the justness of his words, ahd 
convinced mé that he knew the world better than I did. 
We dida thriving business, and Mr. Penguin—that 
was the name of the peripatetic photographist— 
was in fine spirits, and congratulated himself and me 
ov the lucky chance that lad procured bim my  as- 
sistance. at such a critical time; and, to do the 
wan justice, he remunerated me in a liberal matner. 

Our customers had mostly been of that peculiar 
class of the community who have made money their 
idol, and think that everything can be obtained by 
mnoney—people who have footmen in liveries, and 
coats-of-arms, without being able to ecmstrue the 
Latin of their mottoes, or tell whether their ancestors 
were English, Irish, Scotch, or Welsh. 

It is alinost needless to say that Mr.’Penguin made 
these people pay dearly for their pictures, 

He always directed me to take this young gentleman 
in the same attitude in which I had ‘taken the 
“Prince of Wales,” some dowdy as I had the * Prin- 


of Newcastle,” another as “Prince Napoleon ;” and‘ 
the bait invariably took; they never grumbled at the 

price, and went away gratified by an observation from 

the obsequious Penguin that they were the “very 
inage” of the persons in whose positions they had 

wen taken. “What would the world be without its 
fuols ? 

One day ‘we had two visitors that I saw at a glance 
were something above our ‘usual ciustomers—one an 
elderly female, dreadfully thin and emaciated, vet 
tearing in her face and deportment the unmistakable 
stausp of @ lady. She was plainly but elexantly 
attired. “The other a girl of seventeon, with the 
loveliest face I ever beheld. 

My eyes were at once riveted upon her with all a 
painter’s enthusiasm. Surely, had I been commis- 
sioned to paint an angel, I would have drawn her 
face. 

She was tall, almost to statcliness—exquisitely 
proportioned ; her face of Grecian contour, classic in 
its regularity; aclear skin of Varian whiteness; 
hair dark as night; aud large, lustrous eyes of the 
same hue, with a sparkle in the iris like the glitter of a 
diamond. 

‘There was a faint resemblance in stature and in fea- 
turcs between’ the two ladies, which the ravages of 
disease in one of them probably had sadly defaced. 

I soon discovered, by their conversation, that they 
were aat-and niece, 

1] was afraid Penguin would indulge in his usual 
style, and direct ine to take thein as some princess or 
other member of the nobility, which I kuew would 
disgust them at once, and I was most anxious to give 


the lovely girl a sitting, that I might afterwards { I lingered about the hotel of an evening—for then 


obtain her picture from the negative. 

Put I need not have beet under any alarm; Pen- 
guin was too’ good a student of humau nature to 
commit such a blunder. 

“Now, auntie,” cried the girl, as‘she almost pulled 
the old lady into our little salvon, “do gtatify wy 
desire. “You know I have never had my picture 
takep yet, aud what dues it niatter where I have it 
taken 2” 

“Very little, indeed, miss,” responded Penguin, 
“so long. as you get a good picture—and that L will 
eusure you. My friend here, Mr. Towne, has au 
artistic eye, and will place you in a graceful attitude. 
Attitude, my dear madam,” turning to the aunt, “is 
everything; the sun does the rest.” 

“ Well, child,” answered the aunt, “there is no 
reason why you should not get as good a picture here 
as elsewhere that { can seo; and, since you are bont 
on having one, let us be quick avout it, and have it 
me with. Iam already much fatigued by out long 
walk,” 

The fair girl cast aside her hat, revealing her 
wealth of black lair, brushed back her curls carelessly 
‘and declared herself ready. | ‘l'rae beauty and vauity 
are seldom found together. 

Never had I taken such pains in arranging anyoné 
for a sitting. At la’t, however, I secured the attitude 
ee any exacting eye, and ‘the picture was 
taken. 

One glance at the negative assured me that I had 
succeeded, 

“ Is it good ?” she exclaimed, eagerly. 

“Excellent,” I replied. 

I held it towards her, but she could’ make nothing 
of it... She ordered a dozen cards to be printed, and 
then nothing would do but ‘‘auatie” must eit for her 
picture also. 

_itwas strange what influence the will of this young 
girl seemed to have over that of her elderly relative. 

“ Auntie” pished and pshawed, declared’ she was toa 
old for such vanities, but fiually yielded, and I took 
‘her picture. 

1 had good luck that day; the atmosphere was un- 


powerful. 
negative of her also. 


obedience to Penguin's flaming sign: “Card photo- 
graphs must be paid for before printed;” though he 
assured her that it was not intended for such as she; 
but she only smiled, saying “she had no desire to 
force him to deviate from his rule,” requested him to 
send them to her at the hotel, and left her card: 
“Mrs. Wilpenina Hufteen.” 


the image of that fair girl absent from my sight; 
sleeping or waking, I seemed to see those lustrous 
eyes beaming upo 
breath, and hear the melody of her voice ringing in 
my ears, 

though I knew how foolish was this passion, it was 
not in my power to check or control it. 


hotel myself; not that I had any hope of seeing her 
thereby ; I had not the effroutery to intrude myself 
cess Clotilde,” a portly old gentleman as the “ Duke ; upon her presence; my mad passion could not carry 
me so far. 


sation with him, during which I contrived to elicit 





As a consequence, I secured an excellent 


The aunt paid for a couple of dozen of the cards, in 


They departed ; but never, from that moment, was 
n me, breathe the perfume of her 
] was madly, wildly infatuated with her; and yet, 


When the pictures were done, I took them to the 


I left them with one of the clerks of the hotel, and 
as he was not busy at the time, entered into conver- 


some particulars concerning my fair enslaver. 

She was stopping at the hotel in company with her 
father and her aunt, who was her father’s sister. 
Her father’s name was Lozim Jauncy—her’s was Wil- 
nina. 

She had been named after her aunt, and was her 
especial pet, baving been reared by her, her own 
mother dying when she was but a year old. 

Her aunt had readily undertaken this oflice, as she 
had been left a widow after two years of wedlock, and 
was childless, having followed her own iniant to its 
grave a month after its father's death. 

Wilpenioa Hufteon had never entirely recovered 
from the effects of this double bereavement. It em- 
bittered her life, and slowky wore her constitution 
down, until, at forty, she had all the appearance and 
infirmity of a women of sixty. 

Whatever she had left of tenderness and affection 
was lavished upon her little namesake. 

She became a second mother to her, and so well did 
she supply @ mother’s place, that the child never 
realized the extent of her loss. 

Mr. Jauncy was said to be comfortably well off, but 
Mrs. Hufteen was very wealthy. Wilpenina was re- 
garded as her prospective heiress, and quently 
innumerable suitors besieged her heart. 

What had I to hope for amongst such a throng—I, 
a poor, penniless painter, reduced tothe last extremity 
almost to obtain a bare subsistence ? 





I was at leisure—like a thief, endeavouring to obtain 
stolen glances at Wilpenina, until i became ashamed 
of being seen there. 
At last Penguin’s harvest was over, and he declared 
his intention of changing his locality. I was thank- 
fal for it, for 1 was now satisfied that absence and 
change of scene could alone effect thé cure I needed. 
At my fequest he released me from my engage- 
ment with hii, the more readily as there was a young 
man in the place who wished to learu the busiuess 
abd travel with him. t 
We shook ‘hauds, and parted in good spirits, he 
towards the cities, I towards the country. 
I was tired of society; I longed to get away from 
the world and from myself; I bought a knapsack, in 
whichI packed my colours and brushes, aud my scanty 
wardrobe. 
Nothing of moment happened to me until I reached 
Rockweir ; there I fell:in with Huysson and Sharpe. 
They bad rifles, ammunition, fishing-rods, and lines 
in abundance, ‘They invited me to participate in their 
sport, and I was only too glad to consent. 
Here wo were, on the borders of the Wye, far 
iu the woods, and Sharpe lad placed a card photo- 
graph in my hands, with a careless “Look at it.” I 
did look at it,and acry of astonishment burst from 
my lips. 
Huysson, immersed in his letter, did not heed me; 
but Sharpe looked up in surprise, exclaiming : 
“ What the deuce is the matter?” 
“Nothing,” I exclaimed, “only a painter's en- 
thusiasm—the face is so beautiful !” 
He laughed, and commenced filling his pipe. 
“She's all well enongh—but beauty is only skin 
deep you know. I haven't any enthusiasm, and I’m 
notin love, so I can be excused from indulging in any 
raptutes.” 
He lit his pipe; and commenced puffing leisurely 
away, With all the content of an ‘dle mind. When 
his eye was withdrawu, | ventured auother look at 
the photograph. 
Was it chance, or destiny, or what? I held in my 
hand a photograph of Wilpenina Jauucy—oue of 
those I had taken in Scotland, and whose counterpart 








usually clear, and the sun's rays seenied direct and 


was even then resting against my heart—and it had 
come in a letter to Humphrey Huysson. What could 
this mean ?” ’ 

Huysson finished reading his letter, suffered it to 

drop into his lap, drew a long breath, and looked 

perplexed. 

“ Bad news ?” asked Sharpe, who was reclining in 

a luxurious position, and quietly smoking. 

“ No—only strange,” answered Huysson. 

“ How strange ?” 

“Well, that is, good and bad mixed—for I suppose 

I ought to call it bad, for it tells of the death of an 

aunt; but here, with nature all around us, I feel but 

little inclined to indulge in the hypocrisy of society, 

or pretend a grief which Ido not feel. The death 

of this aunt does not affect me in the least. Why 

should it? 1 never saw ber above three times in my 

life that I can remember. I never wasted much 

thought on her while living, and am not likely to 

now that she is dead. She is no blood relative. She 

married my father's brother. He died quite young, 

when I wasa baby. I do not think I ever saw him. 

My father outlived him twenty years. There, just 

like me! here I am boring you to death with my 

family history, when, I dare say, you wish me in Jeri- 

cho, or somewhere else, until supper is over.” 

We both assured him that, far from being bored, 

we were much interested in what he had told us, and, 

if he deemed us worthy of his confidence, desired to 

hear more. 

For myself, I experienced the most intense curi- 
Osity to learn in what way his destiny was con- 

nected with Wilpénina Jauucy, but I did not tell 

him so. 

I gave him back the picture, merely remarking that 
I thought her exccedin sly beautiful. 

“A stunner!” he returned, as he thrust the card 
back into the envelope. ‘ ‘Tell you what it is, boys— 
this letter puzzles me; I want a little advice. 
Let’s have supper, then I'll read it to you. We'll 

lay our heads togethe:, and see what we can make of 
it.” 

The supper was seon finished, pipes lighted, and 
then we were prepared to listen to Huysson. 

“In the first place, I must tell you,” he began, 

“a little something of my history, in order that you 
may better understand the letter I am going to read 
to you. I was an only, and, as often happens, a 
spoiled child. I lost my mother at an early age; aud 
my father, too much ivtent upon money-making, 
sulfered me to grow up according to the bent of my 
own fancies. I was always what is called a ‘ wild 
youth;’ not that I ever did anything particularly 
vicious; but I fell among dissolute companions, and 
early acquired a love for dissipation. L-was intended 
for a doctor, but I made little headway in my studies, 
and at length it was concluded, of all places in the 
world, to send me to Germany. That was seven years 
ago. I was then eighteen.” 

Strange that the thought should have | flashed 
through my mind at that time that Huysson and L 
were nearly of thesame age. It was another link in 
the chain of resemblanice. 

“ I had been three years in Germany,” continued 
he, “ when I received a letter from my Aunt Wilpenina 
(the first, by the way, that I had received from her), 
informing me of my father’s death. The news some- 
what sobered me iu the wild life I was leading among 
the German students. He had failed in business, and 
utterly prostrated by the sudden loss of all his wealth 
taken to his bed and died within a week. 

“It was useless for me to return, she said, as she 
had charged herself with my education, and my usual 
remittances should be regularly forwarded to me. 
She bade me now consider that I was solely de- 
pendent upon my own exertions for a liveliliood, but 
if I studied hard, and forsook my evil ways, I could 
always rely upon her assistance for my start iu 
life. 


* That letter led me into the first serious train of 
thought in which I had ever indulged, and the result 
was, that [came to the conclusion to ‘turn over a 
new leaf,’ as the saying is, and see if there was not 
the making of a maniu me. I informed her of my 
resolution, andI am proud to say, I have strictly 
adhered to it. 

* I won my diploma with honour, practised in the 
various hospitals in Germany, aud acquired a repu- 
tation which soon became the source of pecuniary 

rofit. 

“ The first use of my profits was to calculate all the 
expense I had placed Aunt-Wilpenina under, and 
enclose her a draft-for the amount, in a letter of 
thanka which came directly from my heart. ‘Then 1 
felt free and indeperident.” 

“ Brive’ done!” excliimed Sharpe, approvingly. 

fle was right. ‘There was something traly noble 
in Huyssou's face as lie modestly recounted this 
passage in his li fe. 

“ When I returned to England,” Huysson pro- 
ceeded, ‘I sent a note to her informing her of my 
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arrival, and my desire to call. upon her. You will 
wonder that 1 did not go to the house atonce, bat I 
had been told that her health was seriously affected, 
and that she lived in great seclusion. I may, perhaps, 
have been too sensitive, but I did not wish to force my 
thanks upon ber. 

“I received for answer a note, bastily scratched, 
telling me that ste departed that very day for Scot- 
land, in company with her brother and niece, and she 
would be but too happy, if it suited my convenience, 
to have me come there also. 

“T made my preparations te follow them. I met 
Sharpe bound for a trip te Wales; he persuaded me 
to accompany him, telling me I would have plenty of 
time to ‘do’ Scotland afterwards. 

‘‘ Passionately fond as 1 am of sport—which I have 
made an agreeable substitute for the wild. ways of my 
youth—I consented. 

“] sent her a note, apprizing her of my intention, 
and telling her to expect me in a week or so. 

“ Time has passed so pleasantly with us here that 
I forgot the lapse of it, and so my benefactress has 
died without receiving my thanks. 

“T can seareely accuse myself of negligence in the 
affair, however, as had I received the slightest intima- 
tion that she was in danger I should have hastened 
at once to her side. 

“ That she ecquits me of aay intentional neglect 
ber letter amply proves.” 

We both assured him that he could not be considered 
culpable, as her death was evidently sudden and un- 
looked for. 

Remember,” he went on to say, “ notwithstanding 
our consanguinity, we were almost strangers to each 
other, and her death affects me as might the announce- 
ment, in some newspaper which I had picked up by 
chance, of the decease of some early acquaintance. 

“ The suddenness shocks me; that is all. Her letter 
is enclosed to me in one from her brother, whom I 
have not seen since 1 was a child. Hear what he 
says :— 

“*My dear nephew :—It is my melancholy duty to 
acquaint you with the sudden deceaso of your aunt, 
Wilpenina Hufteen, relict of Rufus Hufteen, who ex- 
pired here yesterday. Her death was as sudden as it 
was unexpected. Though her health has sadly failed 4 
her in the last few years we looked forward to the 
pleasure of retaining her amongst us for many yearsto 
come; but an all-wise Providence ordained it other- 
wise. Agreeable'to her last instructions, I forward 
a letter, which please find enclosed, addressed to your- 
self. In it you will learn what disposal she makes of 
Ler property, and a request, which, if you do not ob- 
jeet, my daughter has expressed her entire willingness 
to aid you in carrying out. 

“* Your affectionate uncle, 
“ Lozm JAunNcrY! 

“*P.S. Wilpenina sends’her regards, I presume 
you do not remember her, as she was quite*a child 
when you last saw her.’” 


“T see,” said Sharpe, “the old lady has left you all 
her money, and your uncle had an eye to making a 
good match for his dauglter.” 

“Nay, you wrong him,” exclaimed Huysson. 
“ But hear my aunt’s letter,—that will explain all :— 

“ * Son of my brother : '—note the peculiarity of her 
style—‘ I am proud in tlese my declining years that 
I can call yousuch without a biush. I have heard of 
your reformation and sustained good conduct with 
emotions of pride and gratification.: I hope to meet 
you in person, and express my delight at the noble 
manner in which you bave redeemed your manhood, 
for there have been eyes upon you yon little dreamed 
of, and I have been able te trace your whole career. 
My sinking strength warns me that I may. be called 
away at any moment, and I write these lines for fear 
the dread summous may, come before we meet... My 
will is made, and in it you will find that I have be- 
queathed one-half.of my property to you; the, other 
goes to my nie and ke, Wilpenina Jaunoy, 
I fetter neither of you with a command, but it has 
been the ardent wish of my. life to see you united; 
and in the event. of my death, I make it.a request. 
Wilpepiva has long expressed her willingness to com- 
ply. iiaving the sole charge of her I have educated 
her for that purpose. From girlhood she has. been 
taught to consider you her husband, and the image I 
have drawn of you—for you promised to be the 
very counterpart of my lamented brother, your father— 
has prevented any other from making the slightest 
impression upon her heart. 

“* You are now of age to marry. Believe me, if 
your affections are free, and such I am informed is the 
case, you cannot find a better companion for life than 
Wilpenina. She is pure, good, and lovely; and what 
more can you desire? You will have ample wealth to 
enjoy earth's best blessings, and that you may long 
enjoy those blessings is the earnest prayer of your 
dying aunt, 





“* Witeenia, Hurreen.’ ” 





“ Sensible old lady,” cried Sharpe.. “Of course you 
will comply ?” 

“Can IL do otherwise?” answered Huysson. “I am 
indeed heart-whole, or was, until I saw that... picture, 
but I begin to be in love with her already. Why, she 
is a perfect little divinity |” 

“ With golden charms! Nota.bad thing; to take: 
now-a-days,” rejoined the matter-of-fact Sharpe. “I 
wish. I had.such a chance, don’t you, Towne?” 


All this was torture to me—to.quietly sit by and see: 


my,soul’s idol given into another's keeping—it was 
madness; yet 1 veiled the surging) passions of my 
breast under a smiling exterior. 

“ Then it is settled,” said Sharpe, “we break.up 
our camp to-morrow, and you will journey’ with me 
as far as Scotland?” 


“Ob, they are not there now,” answered Huysson. . 


“This letter is a week old, and dated. from Landon. 
There has been some delay in its. transmission to 
this out-of-the-way place, and consequently, it has 
arrived too late. I need not hurry myself. I must 
have one more day's sport; they have promised usa 
deeg to-morrow, and I must lave one.shot at.him. 
Stop another day, Sharpe.” 


“Impossible,” rejoined he, “anything to oblige, but: 


it is utterly out of the question. I must start.toe-mor- 
row morning, early.” 

“ How is it with you, Towne,” said Huysson turn- 
ing to me, ‘can you spare another day?” 

“Oh, certainly!” I answered. “ In the exag- 
gerated phraseology of other days; ‘My time is all your. 
own.'” 

So it was settled that Sharpe. was to depart in the 


morning, whilst Huysson aud myself remaived for.a |. 


last day's deer-stalking. 

It was one of the loveliest days in the beginning. of 
September that we set out together in hopes of finding 
a deer. 

Smaller game sprang up in our path and distracted 
our attention, aud Huysson raised. bis! rifle to his 
shoulder sever@l times to fire. 

I observed that: he was. carrying his.. weapon 
cocked, and cautioned him against it, as.likely to 
result in evil. He lightly replied that.he.would be 
careful. 

Five minutes after I heard the report.of bis rifle 
close at my shoulder, a. piercing shriek, and, turning, 
I saw Huysson upon the.ground,. his. face covered 
with blood. 

How ‘it had happened I could ionly conjecture, for 
he had not strength to explain; I only, knew that he 
had accidentally shot himself. 

The charge Lad lodged in his face, frightfally dis- 
figuring his features. He had just strength enough 
left to gasp out a request tome that I wouldcarry-his 
papers and effects to Mr, Jauncy, and then expired. 

As I knelt beside his dead. body, and secured his 
papers and valuables, a strange ideaentered my mind. 
He was the accepted lover of. Wilpenina, the object of 
my undying passion; he had but to.preseat himself 
before her to receive her hand, 

I had been, often mistaken for, him, and who could, 
say, gazing upon his mutilated face, which was 
Humphrey Huysson, he or 1? 


He was dead, beyond the reach of injury or wrong; 


surely there would be no harm in assuming his name, 
and, if I did so, what then? Wilpenina would be 
mine! 

I could not resist the temptation. I arose Hum- 
phrey Huysson, to be known by. that. uame.for ever 
after. { 

I hurried to the village and. told. what, had hap- 


pened. 

“Who is killed?” asked the landlord. 

“Rouben ‘Towne, the painter,” I answered. 

“Oh, yes! I remember; you are the ‘doctor, , I 
never could tell you two apart. So, the painter shot 
himself, did,he? Poor fellow!” ’ 

He had a horse harnessed, and we went for the 
body. A coroner's jury was, called of. the,,houest 
villagers, and a verdict returned.in accordance with 
the facts of my story, for I perverted the truth only 
in the change of name. i 

There was very little sympathy or sorrow 


over the supposed’ poor printer, without.a; friend in 


the world; bad they known he was, the heir sof 
thousands, it might have been. different. 

I charged myself with the care.of my . friend's 
funeral, and saw him consigned. to the .earth ;,,nor 
could I repress @ tear as 1 thought of the many aoble 
qualities of one thus suddenly cut off upon the very 
threshold of a prosperous career. 

I had a bold game before me,.but I was, not, afraid 
to play it. None of thecircle in which I wasabont to 
peuetrate had ever seen or heard of me} before, , It 
was not likely that Wilpenina would recognize me 
as the photographist. 

She had scarcely looked at me, or, even, if my 
features did seem familiar, she would deem it a vague 
memory of the face she had seen in childhood. 

Only one thought unnerved me, Should my. cheat 


be discovered, I might. be accused of the murder of 
Humphrey Huysson. That had an ugly look which 
unnerved me. 

Thad but one man in all the world to fear; Sharpe, 
who had seen us together, and kuew. of; the re. 
semblance. Could 1 avoid him I, was:,safe, A 
traveller, perpetually on.the wing, not inthe: habit 
of associating withthe society in which I was. about 
to mix, the probability, of our net meeting for years 
was very strong. 

Though I weighed all arguments for and. against 
the-feasibility of my design; L never, reliaquished ik 

a moment, 


for 

L had all togain and nothing to.lose., Without 
Wilpenina the world was a-blauk, and life purposeless, 
I loved her witha pure and true affection; and felt 
within me the power to make her happy,, 1. cared 
not for the wealth which would. acoompany: ber, only 
as'an instrument towards her comfort. I, had been 
poor enough all my life to.appreciate the convenience 
that riches bestow. 

I would be the faithful steward,of her. estate, aud 
render to her a just account. 

Armed with Huysson’s letters and papers, attired in 
a suit of his clothes, and retaining all the salient 
points of his history, which. he himself had related, I 
presented myself at the house of Mr, Jauncy. 

My reception satisfied. me at once.of the success of 
my scheme,. Mr. Jauncy received me with open arms. 
He should have known me at once, he said, ate So 
like my poor father—his very image at my. years. 
But my beart fluttered strangely when he called, Wil- 
penina into. the room. 

She came, the very incarnation of Joveliness—in- 
nocence and purity enthroned upon her, fair brow, 
and gentleness and awiability beaming from, her lus- 
trous eyes. 

The father looked proud as he introduced her, and 
well he might; she stirred my soul. to: its very 
depths. 

“Kiss her, my boy,” cried Mr. Jauncy, cheerily; 
“don't'be backward; you know you are cousins.” 

L pressed a kiss upon those pure lips, and if I had 
entertained any scruples before, they all vanished be- 
neath the intoxication of that caress. I would have 
perilled my immortal soul to have made her:mine. 

You will say this was madness, and not love. _ Per- 
haps it was, 

Mr. Jauncy, having business'to attend to, left usalono 
together. I was) soon at my ease, and we conversed 
upon indifferent topics. 

“ Do you know, Humphrey,” she suddenly remarked, 
“that your face does not appear so. strange to me as I 
thought it would? Your features seem as. familiar as 
though I had but recently seen you.” 

I trembled. Could it be possible that she remem- 
bered our chance meeting-:at Scotland? Her next 
words dissipated my alarm. 

“It: must. be the memory of our childish days,” 
she.continued, “for I, have not seen you. sinca then. 
Or it may be poor auntie’s vivid descriptions of you 
still linger in my mind. Shé was very fond of you.” 

“And of you also. Tell me, do you feel inclined to 
accede to her request; will you accept the charge of 
such a wayward being as myself, and be my guidiug- 
star through life ?” 

She coloured, and cast down her eyes. 

“Do you want,me merely in obedience to. her re- 
quest 2” she asked, timidly. 

“No, by heaven!” [; exclaimed, |nwith.a sincerity 
she could not doubt. ‘Though J consider her one of 
the noblest women that ever'lived, and look upon her 
lightest wishas a command to be religious] yobeyad, yet 
if your heart does:not respond to miae when L tell you 
that you-are the only woman ;who. ever) ‘awoke one 
thrill of love within mg¢,,and .ask yow to become my 
wile, I will release you from:any,obligation you may 
consider yourself under.” 

“I think it, will be more a.pleasure thian,an: obliga 
tion upon my. part, to fulfil my: anat’s request,” she 
anssvered, wit charming frankness. 

“You will become my wife, then?” 

“J will.” i 

* * * ® » 

Preparations were soon commenced forva grand 
wedding. 

L. wished ; it, to be quiet) and, at) home; but Mr. 
Jauncy overruled my objections; he wanted the whole: 
world to be present.at the wedding, and ‘all. the news- 
papers to notice it; and I was obliged to'yield.. » 

Iwas now. so sure of my assumed position that I 
move4 «Sout the: city without, fear, or dread of 
detection, snd, thus, what I, might)! have, foreseen, 


happened. gou 
One day I\met Milo: Sharpe, face to face. I shud- 

als for [felt the veil would now be. torn aside, and 

my deception exposed, 

“ Holloa, old.boy !” he cried, grasping.me vigorously 

by the hand; “allow me to congratulate you—seen it 

all in the newspapers, So youre going to wed: the 





,gentle Wilpenina? ‘Thought you woulde What'sthe 
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maiter? You look pale; you've Jost the colour you 
had in the woods, and look more like that painter— 


hat. was his name?—than yourself. Poor fellow! f 


w 
shot himself,eh? Saw it in the newspapers—nobody 
to miss him—all alone in the world—one of those dis- 
contented mortals who are no.good to themselves or 
anybody elge. - How did it happen ?” 

Wonder on wonders! he did not know me; in his 
eyes I was Humphrey Huysson! Whathad I now to 
fear? Trecovered my confidence at once. 

I related the sad accident inthe woods; we chatted 
for a short time upon yarious topics; I gave him an 
invitation to the wedding, and we parted. 

* * —* . * a7 * 

I was not altogether at ease as the nuptial day ap- 
proached. My better nature upbraided me for the de- 
ceit I was about to practise, 

The fear that discovery might overtake me at the 
eleventh hour, and that I should be deemed the assassin 
of Humphrey Huysson, was a phantom that haunted 
me by bed and board, 

Wilpenina observed my pre-occupation, and ques- 
tioned me with teuder solicitude. Moved by an im- 
pulse impossible to control, I told her all, the entire 
history of my life—my trials, my struggles, my love 
—concealing nothing, extenuating nothing, 

“Now that you know what a cheat I am,” said, in 
conclusion, “drive me for ever, from your presence, 
aud explain all to your father.” 

“ Stay,’ she said, detaining me, “I have listened in 
wonder to what you have said; and, though your lips 
proclaim it, I can scarcely give credence to your words. 
But we cannot part so easi'y. I love you! and lam 
not one to bestow love lightly. My vows cannot be 
recalled; your destiny is mine; our path through life 
must now be together.” 

“What! do I hear aright? Would you unite your 
fate with one who gained your love by a base decep- 
tion?” 

“T have read,”.she answered, smilingly, “that since 
the world was first created men have done strange 
things for love. Surely I, the cause that led you to 
this deception, should be the last to condemn you. 
My cousin dead, you say, and Reuben Lowne lives 
under the name of Humphrey Huyssun.. You may 
make me believe so, but no one else; even my father 
would discredit you, and deem youinsane. You have 
lost your identity, for it is beyond your power to 
prove that you are Reuben Towne, as the papers have 
published his death, and a tombstone, erected by your- 
self, covers his mortal remains. ‘To attempt to with- 
draw from the position you have assumed , were to be 
uranded either as a murderer ora madman, In my 
inmost soul I know you to be neither. ‘lhe only person 
on earth your fraud could injure was myself; your con- 
fession amply atones to me for that fraud. I shall mot 
love you aught the less because you are not my cousin ; 

my father and mys lf are his sole relatives and heirs, 
and his wealth will justly come to you with my hand; 
so have no scruples on tliat account. Let us keep 
this secrét ‘between us, and suffer the marriage to’ 
proceed.” 

I had Leen Jess than man had [not yielded to the 

persuasive arguments of her I loved so well, 
We were married, amidst a blaze of splendour, and 
mer years of happiness have since passed over our 
eads. ; 
And now that time has Caged my locks with gray, 
aud I see sous and datighters- around me, fast 
growing into manhood and womanhood, and I some- 
times fancy that my name was Humphrey Huysson 
from the first, and all my artist-life was a troubled 
dream, ,I, tell you this story, in, case tlie deception 
should be discovered when I am dead, that Huysson’s 
death was accidental, and I had no hand in it. 
She smiles as I write this. Ah! she knows my 
heart. G. L. A, 
es 
Tue Carnival at Rome. has. this year been more: 
brilliant than ever, and the amount of borbous and 
bouquets that. have been showered into every window. 
and carriage have been what the Scotch Dominie- 
ivorléy vail * prédigious.”. The fsétergiven by tlie 

Awirian Ambassadors:was maguiticent;:the Palazzo) 

was beautifully illuminated, and the ladies’ dresses 

Were most costly. Among the gaesid ‘were manyof | 

our fair country women. ' 

Pancr Dritamsi—-Some young Indits regard: mar- 
riage a fairy-land, where vivlets and roses perpetually 
blossom, where thie cetlar treé arid the cinuamon tree 
ever flourish—where the waters of ‘tranq>’)lity and 
sweetness uninterruptedly flow. ‘Tell then.:' sere are 

‘briats ini their stead; though they do not Jutradict 

you, they do uot credit you, for they believe that their 

iove, their devotedness for eacli other, will exempt 
them‘from the-eares, vicissitudes, and the auxieties 
pertaining to humanity. All lovers, before marriage, 
conceive that their destiny will be an ‘exception to the 
general rule. The future will be toujours couleur de 


history they would ‘not believe one word of it; they 
would set you.down asa _misanthrope—a painter of 
loom and unnatural scenes, inimical repressor of tlie 
opes and aspirations of youth. 
the telescope of your experience might discover, they 
would regard as but molehills in the moon. 
would but reflect’ a little, how much misery they 
would avoid! 


The'dark spots that 
If they 


———— 


A DAUGHTER TO MARRY. 
‘By the Author of“ Butler Burke at Eton,” ge. 


—_———_@———___. 
CHAPTER XXXL 


Even as a cross-bow breal:s when ‘tis (lischarged, 
Too tensely drawn the bow)string sud the bow, 
And with less force the arrow hits the mark; 
So.I gave way under the heavy burden, 





‘bh sueceeded in preventing his father from going ‘to 


Gushing forth into bitter tears and sighs, 
And the voice fainting flagyed upon its passage. 
Dante, Purgatorio, XXX1. 

Miciraet had endeavoured to persuade himself that 
he was acting a filial part in thus persecuting his 
father; for his mother had hiuted at the most terrible 
consequences if le were permitted to persist in his 
rash determination, whick was so utterly and absurdly 
Quixotic as to warrant the belief that his senses 


should be 

And yet this conclusion may be erroneous. 

How many instances of criminals brought to their 

knecs by the voice of conscience and the action of re- 

morse dues not'the history of crime afford! Even of 

late years we have had men of wealth, position, 

and high rauk, impeaching themselves, placing the 

heavy yyves around their limbs, and dooming them- 

selves toa ‘life of iufinite misery, terminating only 

when death steps in to end their grief, and the grave 

affords them that rest which they uever could find on 

earth. 

The police who were in chase of Mr. Saville 

speedily overtook and collared him, much to his 

disgust. 

He struggled violently, and said: 

© Take your hands off! I will not submit to this 

indignity ina public thoroughfare. I was running to 

catch my train.” 

“Take him to the station-house, and then search 

him,” cried Michael, in a loud voice. ‘ 1 charge him 

with having robbed me.” 

“It is false,” said Mr. Saville, still unhappily obli- 

vious of the fact that he lad his son's property in his 
ession. 

Against his will, and in spite of ‘his entreaties, 

he was dragged to the station-house with consider- 

able violence. 

The charge was taken. The lost property-was de- 

scribed. ‘Mr. Saville was searched, aud the articles 

missing found upon him. 

” What have you to ‘say, prisoner?” inquired ‘the 
inspector, with a céld, cynical look. t 
“Why, he’s my son, and he- gave them to'me to 
take care of for ‘him. "Who ever heard of a father 
robbing his ewan ‘son? ‘he ‘idea is preposterously 
absurd!” 

Witlra'smile of incredulity the insp-tor, on hear- 
‘ing ‘this declaration; looked inquiring(, at Michael, ’ 
-who ‘immediately, with ‘the utmost promptaess, re- 
lied : 
es It s‘aclever idea, but! utterly without foundation. 
Theman is not my father. I have only known lima 
few hours, ‘and he todk advantege of our being :to- 
gether to rob me.” 

After this the case was considered proved, and Mr. 
Saville was told tliat he must be locked up in the cells 
uutil the next morning, when he would be taken) be- 
fore the mayistrates at the ‘Town Tall. 

He beekcned to’ Miehael, who approached him. 

*¥ou have conquered so far,” he said, in a whis- 
per; “but you canuot defeat my object. I can make 
my ‘confession to any of these men, and it will, I-dare 
say; Serve Franeis Barclay’s turn as well.as if I were 
personally in the court.” 

Michael’ said nothing, and his father was taken 
away. | - 
ite was forved ‘to confess that, althongh he had 


London, “he had: not attained tie chjcet he had in 
‘view, and he cast about in his mind for some means 
of so ¢ffecting’ his ed that i¢ should be infallible. 
Mr. Saville was not in the least dismuyed or cast 
down. 
He ‘knew the designs of his enemies, of which he 
had formerly been in ignorance, aud instead of fluid- 
ing his burden more’than he could bear, he took heart 
of grace, and was tore fully determined than ever to 
do Francis Barclay justive. 
He sent for the tuspector after he had been shut up 

a couple of hours, and asked if bail would be taken. 


some drugs to prepare. 
holiday, and he did not like to leave his guest 
were not so much under iis absolute control as they | alone. 


He was informed that one surety of # hundred 
would be suflicient. 

On hearing this hesent a note to his daughter, whe 
at once waited upon lim. 

She was overwhelmed with surprise at seeing the 
condition in which he was, but she was able to accom- 
plish the object her father had in view through the 
instrumentality of Dr. Masterman Hall, who, in 
obedience to Felicia’s request, at once put in the re- 
quired bail, and Mr. Saville left the police-station 
with his friends. 

Felicia wished to take her father to her house, he 
wishing, on the other hand, to return at onee to town, 
but Doetor Hall suggested that he should stay a night 


‘aud a day at his house, where no one would think of 


looking for him. 

After some diseussion this offer was eventually ac- 
cepted, and Mr. Saville, taking {leave of his daughter, 
accompanied the doctor to his ‘house, where he was 


made very welcome. 


Doctor Masterman Hall had no'family, and was as 


good-natured an old bachelor as could be found in the 
British Islands. 


He had a dispensing department, or “ druggery,” as 


it may not inaptly be called. 


Into this he took Mr. Saville after dinner. He had 
He had given his assistant a 


When he was engaged in pounding some alum, 


with his shirt-sleeves turned up and his coat off, a 
knock came at the private door, aud Doctor Hall 
‘requested Mr. Saville to reply to the summons, wiich 


he did. 
At first he could see nobody, but stepping into the 


street, lie perceived a man who seized him by thearm, 


exclaiming : 

“You must come! We want you! “Don't holler, 
because if you do it ‘ll’ be the worse for you. We 
owe you some mouey. [ kuow you don’t come for 
nothing. You’rea rich man’s doetor, and not the 
poor’s friend; but we want you, and you’re bound to 
come !” 

Mr. Saville was dragged rapidly along, in spite of 
his remonstrances to the effect that the man was 
mistaken, that he was not a doctor, and that if he 
were dragged to a patient he could be of no earthly 


use, 

His captor declared that he knew better than that, 
and finding remonstrances of no more avail than 
struggling, he gave himself up to his fate, and pro- 
ceeded quictly, not altogether destitute of a little 
curiosity. 

He bad the satisfaction of thinking that it was not 
the device of his son to get Lim once more into his 
power. 

The ‘night was dark as pitch. There were few 
people about in the streets, upon the stones of which 
the street-lamps cast a ruddy and a fitful glare. 

The man, who continued to hold Mr. Saville’s arm 
with a grip so tight asto be positively puinful, led 
the way through an iufinity of small and narrow 
streets, all of which were still and quiet. 

He appeared to be making for the river Avon, which 
is a small and sluggisl: stream, scarcely worthy the 
name ofa river. 

Its banks are for the most part fringed with stumpy 
pollard willows, aud all along its cireuitous course of 
about three miles, ‘which is its entire navigable dis- 
tance, it is utterly devoid of one single atom of pictu- 
resque beauty, and-uuredeemed by the remotest ap- 
proach to rustic adornment. 

On reaching the river the man sprang into a boat, 
compelling Mr. Saville to follow him, and, seizing the 
sculls, propelled the little craft into the contre of the 
strenin, after which he laid Limself down to his ‘zork, 
and seulled rapidly in the direction of Bertha, on. 

When he had travelled about a mile he rei«xsd his 
efforts, and rowing into shore, secured bis bea! to the 
stump of a tree, and, having landed, led the bank 
manager, whom he had so singularly mistaken for a 
doctor, in the direction of a smal) cottage situated 
amidst a group of trees. Lights jiimmered from a 
window, and voices might have ca heard convers- 
ing in a subdued’strain. 

Mr. Saville continued to submit ‘to his fate with all 
the docile, spaniel-like passivity of-an Oriental. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
Mich. Welcome! a thousand times welcome! 
Sel. Ten thousand thauks to the saviour of my father! 
A Tale cf Uystery. 
Very little delay occurred in admitting Mr. Sand- 
ford Saville to the old house towhich he had been 
brought in the highly remariable manner which was 
fully detailed in the: last chapter, and what little 
delay there was arose chiefly through a necessity 
which existed for shooting back some heavy aud 
ponderous ‘bolts which precluded the entrance o 





‘The auswer was in the affirmative. 





ose.” Could you give them a sketch in their future 


strangers, 
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The house, or, more strictly speaking, the cottage, 
consisted of four rooms—two upstairs, and two on the 
ground floor. It was eomfortably, if poorly, furnished. 
There was certainly nothing about it to indicate ¢uat 
‘They 
appeared to be poss: ssed of a moderate competcuce, 
which, by the exercise of frugality, was sufficient for 


the occupants were living in abject poverty. 


all their wants. 


The man who had conducted Mr. Saville to the 


door led him at once upstairs, finally ushering him 
into a bedroom, the principal article of furniture in 
which was a very large, old-fashioned Arabian four- 
post bedstead, upon which lay the body of an old 
man. 

There were no curtains to the bed, so that it was 
easy to look upon the old man’s features. This was 
the patient of the supposed doctor. He did not bear 
any of the appearances of a long and _ painful 
illness. There was a look of care and harassment 
about his face, which was not in any way emaciated. 
His white bair was cut very short, what there was of 
it lying submissively upon a lead which was already 
flecked with round or jagged patches of baldness. 
His eyes rolled wildly, and his hands clenched and 
unclenched themselves in a vicious manner, while his 
lips—thin, parched, and fevered lips—were continually 
unclosing themselves as if the old man was in the 
habit of holding spasmodic conversations with him- 
self, which to the casual listener was little better than 
a string of incoherent sentences, to which no par- 
ticular meaning ,could be attached by the rational 
mind. 

Altogether there was an air of unrest about this man. 

Mr. Sandford Saville gazed upon him for some 
few seconds, wondering wliether he was the victim of 
insanity or simply the sport of a fever which had: 

inged him into the weird and seething vortex of 
delirium, and it was not until his conductor spoke 
that he perceived that he was not alone with the sick 
man. "1 

“Here’s the doctor! I’ve had hard work to get 
him, I can tell you!” cried the individual who had 
by virtue of superior strength and indomitable reso- 
lution captured Mr. Saville in the streets of Bath. 
“ Now he’s here, you had better make the most of 
him !” 

A young lady rose from a chair upon hearing these 
words, 

She was young, pretty, and elegant, though inex- 
pensively clad; what she wore was, however, taste- 
fully chosen, neatly put together, and indicative of a 
refined wind and a cultivated taste, 

Apparently she was not more than nineteen years 
of age. 

Her hair and her complexion were dark aa the night. 
Her figure was as symmetrical as that of a statue exe- 
cuted by a master-hand. Her voice was soft, dulcet, 
and well modulated, 

“Go down stairs, Golah !” she exclaimed, 

Then turning to Mr. Saville, as the man sullenly 
obeyed her mandate, she added : 

“I must apologize for any rudeness of which our 
servant may have been guilty, sir; he is rough and 
unpolished, but youd at heart, ile bas been with us 
for many years, aud was a favourite servant of my 
poor father, when we were much better off than we 
are now.” 

She glanced round the apartment in a sorrowful 
rather than a dissatisfied manner. 

“My father, sir,” she resumed almost instantly, ‘ is 
sadly in want of the kind services of a doctor. We 
are poor, and Golah, who was sent for you, was afraid 
that you would not come until he had paid you an ex- 
travagant fee, and, though you may be surprised at 
such a declaration, his fear was not ungrounded, for 
we have sent to three doctors in this neighbourhood, 
and not one would come unless be was paid pre- 
viously. Sol beg you will pardon any rudeness to 
which the eccentricity of Gulah may have exposed 
you.” 

“Pray do not apologize to me, my dear young 
lady,” replied Mr. Saville. “I ought to make an 
apology to you.” 

“For what?” she inquired, raising her full lustrous 
eyes to the level of his countenance, 

* Because to a certain extent I am an impostor.” 

“ Af impostor 7” 

*' ¥en.” 

“ Please have the goodness to explain what I must 
confess is to me a riddle,” she said, with startled vehe- 
mence. 

“Tam not a doctor at all,” replied Mr. Saville. 

“Why, then, are you here ?” 

“ Ask your servant.” 

“Oh! Lsee bow it is. He has once more com- 
mitted one of those blunders for which he is famous. I 
could laugh if I were not too much concerned for my 
father’s health. Ob, sir, if you only knew how 
anxivus | am about the poor dear old man!” 

“ Permit me.to explain in a few words how I 


The young lady made an inclination of the head in 
token of assent. 


surgery door. I had been dining with the doctor, 
who was then busy in preparing some medicine. His 
assistant haying gone out, and hearing a knock, I 
was requested to answer the summons, which 1 did. 
What was my surprise to find myself violently seized, 
dragged into the street, and told that if I did not go 
willingly in any direction my captor chose to take me, 
I should be compelled to! This peremptory com- 
mand was to me unpleasant in the extreme, but I ex- 
postulated in vain. My statement of! the truth was 
laughed at as an excuse, and there was nothing 
for me to do but to submit. I am excessively sorry 
that I should have raised hopes in your breast which 
it is altogether out of my power to realize, but I will 
do the only thing that lies in my power.” 

“ And that is—— ?” 

“ Simply this. I wil} go back to Doctor Hall, and 
request him, as a personal favour, to visit your house 
without delay.” 

“Thanks! thanks!” she cried, as her eyes filled 
with tears caused bg grateful emotion. ‘ You are 
very kind.” 

At this moment, when Mr. Saville was preparing 
to take his leave, the sick man moved uneasily, and 
made some observation in a louder tone than usual. 

“Hush !” exclaimed the young lady. ‘ My father 
speaks !” 

She laid her finger upon her lips to enjoin. silence, 
after the most approved fashion of those who nurse 
invaiids, and going to the bedside listened for some 
time. Then she came back to that part of the room 
in which Mr. Saville was standing, aud said: 

“Tam really ashamed to ask any favour of you 
after the annoyance you have experienced, but my 
father has taken it into his head that you are a doctor, 
anc he wishes to speak to you.” 

“Tell me what is the matter with him, so that I 
may have some guide by the aid of which to shape 
my conversation,” said Mr. Saville, “and I will cheer- 
fully converse with him.” 

“He has no disease,” replied the daughter—“ that 
is to say, he has no radical complaint. He has 
always been very nervous and irritable, and a day 
or two since we received news from London which 
had been sedulously kept from us until the very last 
moment.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ This news paralyzed my father.” 

“ What may have been its import?” 

“TI havea brother, sir,” replied the young lady, 
“and we were all very proud of him. We all loved 
him, and it was with extreme regret that we parted 
with him when he weut to London.” 

“In what capacity ?” 

“ Asa clerk ina bank.” 

“Ip a bank ?” repeated Mr. Saville, abstractedly. 
“Unhappily, yes. My brother married a dear, good 
girl—a schoolfellow of my own, who has made him a 
devoted, attentive, and loving wife ever since their 
uniov, and who isa worthy mother of his children. 
Well, sir, it appears from what we have heard that 
my brother was induced in an evil hour to appropriate 
what did not belong to him—at least, that is the 
common report, though nothing in the world will ever 
induce me to believe it. I am_ his sister, sir, and 
though everything is so black against him, may be 
pardoned for being prejudiced in his favour.” 
“Pardon me!” interrupted Mr. Sandford Saville, 
manager of the Royal Bubble Bank, “but will 
allow me to sit down? I—I fecl a little faint!” 
Permission was, as a matter of course, at once and 
graciously accorded him. 

He sat down, and allowing bis head to fall back 
upon the cushion of the chair, fixed his eyes, which 
he had until now averted, full upon the young lady. 
“The aceusation against my brother is this,” she 
continued: “they suy he robbed the bank in 
which he was a clerk, and appropriated some thou- 
sands of pounds to his ownuse. Yet le was ever a 
frugal man, and lived within his means. I am posi- 
tive that he is the scapegoat of the real offender. 
But what bas prostrated my father is the fact that 
he is to be tried to-morrow morning, and the solici- 
tor engaged for the defence holds out no hopes of 
an acquittal It is awful to have one's innocent 
brother convicted and sent to gaol! . Ob, I have 
loved him very much, and he has been so good to us. 
Our means are limited now, and we have been glad to 
accept a small sum every month from him, and 
heaven knows that he has sent it willingly enoub. 
Heaven bless him, and see him well out of his 
trouble!” 

Again those loqnacious eyes, which were raised 
supplicatingly towards the dusky ceiling, filled with 
tears as a pious ejaculation escaped her lips. 

“T am afraid I trouble you with an exposition of 
our family affairs, which cannot be supposed to iute- 


youa question - 


“Your servant knocked at Doctor Masterman Hall’s “ Certainly 


“In what bank was your brother employed 2” 

“The Royal Bubble Bank.” 

“And his name ?” 

“Frank—that is, Francis Barclay.” 

“ Great heaven !” cried tte wretched man. 
strange and inscrutable are thy ways! This, look.) 
upon asa manifestation of Divine Providence, is jy. 
deed wonderful—truly marvellous!” ; 

Agnes Barclay, the sister of the young man why 
was languishing in prison for another's crime, wi 
at a.loss to place a correct interpretation upon }j;, 
Saville’s eccentric conduct. 

Some minutes elapsed, during which she regarie 
him curiously. 

The silence was broken by the bank manager 
who got up and said : 

“T will talk to your father with great pleasure. | 
have something to say which may lighten his mip) 
of the heavy load which now lies upon it,” 

“Tf you do that you will be a skilful magician” 
replied Agnes Barclay, with a sickly smile, 

“You must uot despair until I bave made the a. 
tempt.” 

“Shall I leave the room ?” 

“By no means. I would rather you stayed here.” 

Agnes remained after hearing this’ openly es- 
pressed wish of Mr..Saville, who went to the bed 
side, and looking the old man full in’ the face, ex- 
claimed : 

“T bring you news of your son.” 

This speech, brief though it was, had the effect o 
an electric shock upon the Sensitive nerves of | 
Mr. Barclay. 

“My son! my son!"he exclaimed, terribly excited 
“What of him? [ave they condemned Lim, hange: 
him, or caged him up in gaol for life.” 

“Calm yourself, my dear sir,’ said Mr. Saville 
soothingly, “and I will tell you all I know.” 
“Calm! How can you expect me to be calm? IIs 
is my only son. His mother loved him, and bade 1 
mind and sce to him; twas her request upon bh 
death-bed! “And I—liow have I kept my promise tv 
my wife? Te was the prop of ny old age, and nov 
—now he is but ohe stage removed from a felon. 4 
felon! Do you hear that? It is driving me mad! | 
candidly confess it, when the news of his conviction 
reaches me, I shall part with my senses for ever !”” 

“ Pray be calm!” urged Mr. Saville. 

“ Do—do endeavour tocontrol yourself, dear father ! 
pleaded Agnes. 

“How can I, my girl? How is it possible?” r- 
plied the old man, vehemently. “ Have I not told 
you that Frank is to be tried to-morrow for robbery, 
and that our name will be disgraced for ever, whily 
it is problematical whether we ever see him again, 
except in a convict’s dress? I loved the boy 
with all my heart, aud is not this heavy shame in my 
old age enough to crush me? Leaven kgows it is!” 
There was a pause. 

The old man fell back exhausted, and neither Agnes 
Barclay nor Mr. Saville thought fit to break the silence 
until the father of the family spoke again, whiclr lic 
shortly did. 

“Did you not say you could tell me something abou‘ 
my unhappy son? I have suffered myself to bi 
led away by my feelings, and I had forgotten you: 
remark. Let me hear what you have to say.” 
“You must not agitate yourself. Mine is goo! 
news,” said Mr. Saville. 

“Why, of course it’is, or you would, not communi- 
cate it tome. I am too ill to hear bad tidings. ! 
understand human nature a little, you see, aud the 
motives by which nien are swayed.” 

“Your son is innocent of the charge brongl:: 
against him!” cried Mr. Sandford Saville, abruptly. 
“I have always thouglit so,” said the old man 
“But who is to prove it ?” 

“1 can.” 


“ Yes.” i 

“ Who are» you 2” inquired old Mr, Barclay. 
me who ‘you ‘are, sir. -You have saved my life. 
should have grieved myself;iuto a mortal sorrow 
which would have hurried me into. wiy grave. Let ne 
grasp your haud! You areva fine fellow! Give me 
your hand, [- say!,, 1 like to shuke. Lands with au 
honest man }” 

It was evident to the meanest comprehension tliat 
Mr. Barclay was not ouly unusually but, painfully 
excited. 

Agnes .was slightly alarmed when she saw her 
father sink back upon the supporting pillyws aud 
gasp. for breath, as if he lad wade too great a de- 
maud upon the little store of strength which remaine! 
to him. j 

“Do not trifle with my father’s feelings, sir,” she 
said, with a supplicating look at the bank manage’ 


“Told 








came to be brought hither,” exclaimed Mr. Saville. 


rest you,” she said, 





“You are a stranger tu us. You were brought here 


“Not at all,” replied Mr. Saville. “May I uj 
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cidentally, and it seems incredible to me that you 
in know anything about our family affairs.” 

“J do, I assure you. I am not trifling with you,” re- 
sponded Mr. Saville. 4 

“His hand! I want hishand! Let me shake him 
by the band !” said Mr. Barclay, impatiently. 

The bank manager held back. 

“Give my father your hand, sir!” pleaded Agnes. 

“] cannot.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Jt ig not the hand of an honest man.” 

“What do you say ?” she demanded, in surprise. 

“J ama villain, and I am not worthy of the honour 
sour brave old father proposes to confer upon me!” 
replied Mr, Saville, boldly. 

He had embarked upon the right course, and he 
lt that he ought to allow nothing to stop his pro- 


ress, 

p “What's he saying, Aggy?” inquired the old man. 
“Why don't he give me hishand? I don’t understand 
althis. Is he telling me lies to comfort me?” 

“No, Iam not!” exclaimed Mr, Saville. “When 
| told you that your son was innocent, I told you the 
truth, Ican prove his innocence, and by heaven's 
help I will !” 

“You ?” said the old man, regarding him stead- 
fastly. 

“Who are you?” inquired Aggy, wonderingly. 
“Let me know your name, and what position you 
hold in society, so that I may form my own opinion 
upon what you have told us.” : 

Allowing his head to droop a little, Mr. Saville re- 
plied, in a low but distinct voice : 

“Tam Sandford Saville, the manager of the Royal 
Bubble Bank, and the per-——, tbat is to say, the only 
person in England able to save your son.” 

At this declaration both father and daughter re- 
garded their visitor with great curiosity. 

Their hearts were leaping wildly within them, and 
they were hardly able to believe the good news 
which had been brought them by one of the purest 
accidents that. ever happened since the world was 
created. 

Mr. Saville was sadly quiescent, and fully pre- 
pared to go through with the arduous task he had 
undertaken. 

(To be continued) 


A YANKEE paper informs us that an English noble- 
man has married in America an Esquimaux, in conse- 
quence of her kind treatment of him when he was 
taken seriously ill. . The best right of the lady to ten- 
der consideration in England, has been prepared for 
her by one Will Shakespeare, who says, ‘‘One touch 
of nature makes all men kin.” 

Tus New Zeataxp Gonp Frecps,—The produce 
of the New Zealand west coast gold fields is evidently 
greatly increasing, and the latest advices which came a 
few days back, show tiat the rush to the district is 
extending. The Nelson Colonist of the 12th of Decem- 
ber reports the arrival at that place of the Wallaby, 
with 14,750 oz. from the new fields, being the largest 
importation yet made into that place. New gold 
discoveries are also reported from the immediate 
neighbourhood of Brisbaue, iu Queensland. ‘The 
produce of the new fields may therefore in time to 
come compensate for the gradual falling off in the 
old. 


Fastinc—Loxe Lire.—At a time when provisions 
of all kinds are so dear, and procurable by many to 
bat a very lintited extent, it must be consoling to 
learn, on the authority of an eminent English 
puysician and physiologist, that occasional abstinence 
irom food is likely to be more beneficial than other- 
wise. Dy. Franklin recommended fasting one day in 
the week. A workman would be slow to follow this 
advice, unless the day of fast were also one of rest. 
Dr. Davy, the writer referred to, points out the fact 
that, although the Irish people suffer’ more from the 
scarcity of provisions than those of Eugland, and 
have been subject to famines almost unknown to the 
latter, yet the average longevity in Ireland is greater 
than in England. This is not borne out by the 
record, however, in the assertion that persons the 
uost remarkable for their longevity were invariably 
to be found among the poorer classes of people. 
These latter furnish, indeed, the larger number, but 
not a few from the princely and noble houses and 
dignitaries of the church in different countries of 
Europe might be named who reached a very advanced 
age. It will-suffico for our present purpose to men- 
tion three historical characters, among many others, 
on the favoured list, viz.: George II1., of England, 
Talleyrand, and Palmerston, wlio were gathered to 
their fathers at the ages respectively of eighty-three, 
eighty-four, and eighty years. Lord Brougham still 
lives and is eighty-seven.. Certain it is that, with 
advancing civiiization, the mean duration or the 
value of life has greatly increased in modern times, 
or within the last two centuries. In Geneva (Swit- 


zerland) the increase, during a little more than this 
period, has been from twenty-one years and two 
mouths to forty years and five months. The gain is 
more noticeable among the Wealthy end well-to-do 
classes of the population of a city. Ou the other 
hand, the needy and the destitute furnish more cases 
of sickness and a higher rate of mortality. 








CLARICE. 


CHAPTER L 


Mapame Voicyer, the bustling, kind-hearted 
housekeeper of Chateau Visme, as she came tripping 
at the quick, eager pace habitual to the nimble feet 
which bore around her somewhat portly body, into 
a small, sunshiny room, at whose broa:l, high win- 
dow sat a young girl, with the barred muslin fallen 
away from her lap, the little rosy-tipped fingers 
crossed idly, the graceful head drooping languidly, 
the, large soft eyes of luminous darkness fixed 
dreamily on vacancy. 

The girl started. 

“Tam ashamed of myself, auntie. I wonder what 
ails me to-day ? I keep forgetting myself. I lose 
my thoughts, aud before [ know it I have dropped 
my needle, and only somebody coming in shows me 
my seam justas it was at first.” 

“ Perhaps you need brightening up. This room is 
close and warm. Run out into the garden a little, 
aud tell Jacques to tie up those rose-shoots without 
fail. The countess wrote especially about the roses 
being well trained, and, if possible, forced into bloom 
when the young couut came for the first time to 
Chateau Visme.” 

The lovely little Clarice folded up the work with a 
sigh of relief. 

**How good you are to me, ma mére! I do not 
deserve it of you!” 

And the white arms were flung around Madame 
Voigner’s fat neck with a fervour of affection one 
could scarcely resist. 

Certainly not Madame Voigner. She stroked softly 
the glossy waves of brown hair from the broad white 
forehead. 

“You area ‘precious little butterfly, mignon, but 
one can’t find fault with you, because you are so 
teuder-hearted—and so pretty,” she added, softly, as 
the girl danced away from the room. 

“Ah, 80 pretty and win§ome! Ab, ciel! what is 
to come of it? I wish the family had kept away. 
The young count will be sure to find out what a 
beautiful blossom adorns the old housekeeper’s room. 
I wish I might send her off somewhere, but it would 
break her heart. She loves the old place better than 
any of them, It’s a sad business—a sad business. 
I wish Pierre would come down aud give me some 
advice. I feel so helpless in the matter. The good 
saints help me!” 

Settling herself comfortably in a low rocking-chair. 
she took up the sewing léft by the listless girl, and 
with dexterous, never-lagging strokes of the needle 
had presently completed the seaiw. 

“ She will never take earnestly to work,” soliloquized 
she, as she folded up the curtain and took another from 
a pile lyiug on the well-heaped work-table. ‘‘ There's 
no use in my fretting about it, 1, who know so well 
the cause! I wonder what will Madame the Countess 
say when she sees her! It makes my heart come to 
my mouth thinking of it.. The saints grant she won't 
discover what is so plain to me! But she’s a proud, 
sharp woman, I’m told. I hope she'll keep away from 
the pictare gallery, that’s all. Mon Dieu! to think I 
should be dreading the coming of the mistress of the 
chateau like this! But then she’s no Visme, this 
widow of the old count, aud they be hard traits I hear 
of her from Cucile. Ma fille! ma pauvre fille! if 
sorrow comes to you, they shall hear that will not 
please them overmuch.” Wiereupon Madame Voiguer’s 
sharp little eyes flashed oue angry gleam, which was 
swiftly washed out by a gush of tears. “ Pauvre 
Lisette, 0 many years in your grave, can you see that 
I try to de my best with the child?” 

At that moment came Clarice, her, pretty white 
aprott filled’ with early blossoms, hyacinths of every 
hue, her eyes dancing joyously, her face quite clear 
from clouds and dreaminess. . 

** See, auntie, the good Jacques has given me all 
these. I am to make your room as fragraut as a 
garden. Ah, you are sewing on my work. I will be 
good now. I will not lag with my needle; you shall 
see ” 


She filled the gay vase with her treasure, set it upon 
the table where she might regale herself with its fra- 
grance as well as its beauty, and sat down again to 
the sewing. 

She worked industriously ten minutes, then the 
needle was poised midway between the work aud the 
flushed, pretty face bending over it. There came a 





low sigh. 


“Do you suppose Mademoislle Marie is very happy 
auntie?” 
“TI don't know, I am sure. 
mignon ?” 

“Jacques was telling me how his Cecile decked 
her for a great féle at the royal palace. She is to 
marry Count Edward. She has everything beautiful, 
and will be a noble lady, and, best of all, the mis- 
ro of the chateau. Ob, I am sure she should be very 

appy!” 

“I’ve heard them say the countess was anxious for 
the match; her niece has not much of a fortune in 
her own right. You know the countess herself was 
simply Madame Arnault before slo captivated the 
count. I have only scen her once, Just after the 
wcll they passed throvgh, and spent the night 

ere.” 

“ And the count himself was not of the old line. It 
was sad for the chateau, was it net, that young Count 
Henrique should die abroad? What a terrible thing 
it was! Were you here then?” 

The clear, innocent eyes were looking straight into 
her face. Madame Voizner managed to keep down 
the shudder which came thrilling, icy cold, along her 
veins; but she dropped her face into her sewing, as 
she answered, hastily : 

‘Yes, I was here.” 

“T should like to hear about it. Tell me all, mon 
ami, tell me all.” 

“I shall never get this seam done, if you chatter 
so. What more can I tell you than you kuow 
already? Why need you go over the Visine history 
to-day ?” 

“T have beeu thinking about the family’s coming 
here at last; but I always liked to hear the old stories, 
auntie; you surely know that. You know it was 
always my reward for good behaviour to be let into 
the picture gallery, I don’t think any of the present 
family glory over the old ancestral honours as I have 
done. ‘I remember Count Henrique so well, though 
it is so long since you have let any oneinto the gallery. 
It was so gay aud handsome, so frank and good-na- 
tured. I always liked Count Henrique’s face the 
best, even when I was a liltleo one; and to-day 
Jacques had been telling me his sad story, that is, a 
little of it,and I fell to thinking if he had lived how 
different everything might have been. I don’t think 
he would have stayed away so many years.” 

“Jacques is an old simpleton. I wish he would 
clip his tongue as well as the plants!” muttered 
Madame Voigner, under her breath; but aloud she 
answered, glibly, ‘‘ You mustn’t blame the gentlefolk, 
a silly girl like you, Clarice, it’s not becoming. It’s 
natural the late count shouldn't care about the chateau. 
He came from the other branch of the old family. He 
never expected to own the estate or the title. There 
were three children, in my day. It did not seem 
likely they were all to die young, anl leave not an 
heir behind; but they were all delicate ‘ef 

“Count Henrique was not sick,” interrupted 
Clarice. 

“No, he was drowned in Switzerland,” was the 
somewhat curt rejoinder. rn 

“ Away on a pleasure tour, and never to return 
home, so young, so handsome and manly! Ah, Ian 
very sorry for Count Henrique’s fate,” continued the 
girl, speaking im a dreamy tone, the needle again lying 
idle in her lap, her beautiful eyes brimming over wit! 
the ready tears. 

Madame Voigner glanced at the abstracted face, 
thinking ruefully : 

“The saints be with her! was there ever a more 
perfect likeness! Whatever shall I do with the child 
when the family comes!” 

“And Count Henrique’s death broke his mother’s 
heart. Jacques says she never held her head up 
after,” continued the musing girl. 

“More hearts than one were broken!” groaned 
Madame Voigner, still under her breath, Then rous- 
ing herself with a desperate effort, she shook her 
portly figure, as if to dispel some cloud of gloom, and 
said, earnestly: 

“Ma chére, it is not good for you to think so much 
about these things, nor for me to talk about them. 
We have been leit alone so much here that I fear we 
shall forget we are only servants, when the real 
owners come, Clarice, 1 wish you would go away a 
little while. My brother, your Uncle Pierre, will be 
so glad to see you, there in Lyons. His landlady bas 
two nice good daughters who will make you welcoue. 
Come, you shall goand make them a visit. Say you 
will like it, Clarice !” 

Those soft dark eyes widened and dilated with as- 
tonish ment. 

“Go away from the chateau when the gentlefolk 
are coming! when at last I shall have a peep at the 
grand lile [have dreamed so much about! Goto 
the silk-weaver’s in Lyons, to the clese, packed 
streets, the dark, grim uncle who always frighted 
mo away from this room even, when he came to visit 


What made you ask, 
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“You should be ashamed, Clarice,” cried out the 
worthy housekeeper, with vehemence, ‘‘ to sneer thus 
at your uncle! Heis your best friend in the wide 
world, if he be only a silk-weaver, and one day he 
may be your sole defence against starvation. This 
comes of your staying here at the chateau, to drvam 
over fine things till you despise yeur own uncle.” 

“ Nay, nay, now are you unreasonable,” cried ‘the 
girl, aseagerly. “TI said not I despised my Uncle 
Pierre, but that I feared him. He had always such 
a strange way with him when he looked at me, as if 
he saw something he wished to love, but was as much 
repulsed as attracted; as if there were something in 
my looks whicli stung him. It is not that I care for 
his being a weaver. Could I love you any better’ if 
you were the countess? No, no, Uncle Pierre is uot 
my best friend; it is you who are that—you, ma 
mere !” 

She threw herself, weeping, and yet caressing tes 
derly the trembling hands, into Madame Voigner 
arms. 

The worthy woman hushed her sobs, wiped “her 
eyes, and then Said, in something like her usual cheery 
tone: 

“ What ails ug to-day, Clarice? We sliall netar 
have the sewing done, and there is work enough for 
every maid in the house, so we shall get no help.” 

“T will sew, indeed I will, if you’ won't talk ‘of 
sending me away from the cliateau.” 

“Tf you don’t like it, there is no more to be said; 
but it was for your own sake I wished it,” replied 
Madame Voigner. 

“IT wonder how it could be for my. good!” 

“T will tell you, my pet, my blossom. The count 
isa gay youag man. Most likely’ he fancies a poor 
little flower of the canaille may be plucked lightly, 
enjoyed while. it is fresh and charming, and then 
thrown carelessly away. He will look upen you as 
the niece of his servant the housekeeper. I fear 
he will find out that you have bright eyes and 
a pretty face. I would save you from this, my 
Clarice.” 

Clarice had taker up her needle, and was sewing 
with fierce ardour. She dropped it now, and turned 
to her aunt with scarlet cheeks and indignant eyes. 

“Tt may be Iam a poor humble girl, but there is 
that in my blood which flames up against any injus- 
tice, any insult. I can be as proud as he; you never 
need fear for that! I shall never forget that he is 
the count, nd [am an humble maiden of lowly 
birth.” 

The worthy housekeeper sighed. 

“T mean to keep you out of sight as much as 
I am afraid Mademoiselle Marie will ask 
Could you do that, 


possible. 
you for her waiting-maid. 
Clarice?” 

“Why not? what better can I expect ?” answered 
the girl, promptly. 

“| can’t see it, I won't have it,” muttered Madame 
Voigner, in a stifled voice. 

“] will try to please you. I will keep out of sight 
—nay, if you insist, I will yo to Lyons,” said Clarice, 
plying her needle again, the colour still burning hotly 
in her cheek. 

“We will see. Here comes Felice for the pantry 
keys. Can it be time for supper, Felice?” 

“Ohno; but Jean wants some more rods for the 
carpet on the staircase. He says hadu’t he better go 
over to the town at once, if you please?” 

“Perhaps so. There's so many things to be done, 
we can’t get them out of the way too soon,” 

“ And may I ride with him to the further gate? It 
will be so pleasant coming back. I shall walk over 
the hill to the ravine!” cried Clarice, springing up with 
animation. 

“Go. There will not be many more rides if the 
countess comes so soon. Enjoy it while you can, 
mignon, but don't forget my caution.” 

Clarice kissed tlie smiling face turned so affection- 
ately upon her, and tripped away for her hat and 
scarf. 


CHAPTER II. 


Scarcery two honrs later, while the housekeeper 
still sat at the table, busy over her sewing, there came 
hasty steps across the hal! without, the door was flung 
open, and Clarice again appeared. 

Her face was white with alarm and grief, her eyes 
had a feverish glistening, her hair was loosened from 
its ribbons, her hat gone entirely. 

“Oh, auntie, have fires, beds, everything in readi- 
ness! I have found a young man over by the further 
park gate. I thought he was dead, for he lay half 
crushed, it seemed to me, under his dead horse,”— 
and she paused: te shiver in horror at the remem- 
brance—“but I tilled my hat with water from ‘the 
broek in the park and poured it over his face, and 
he revived enoughto ask to be brought here. He 
talked with mea little while, and then the’ pain 
eame on, and he fainted agaim. Iran off as fast as I 


' 





could, to stop’Pierre, and then I came to send: him 
help to bring the poor sufferer’ here. Will you send 
some one for a doctor?) And'oh; whieh: ‘room’ shall 
I tell them he'is to have? He isa gentleman; I: am 
sure. His horse stumbled somehow in leaping the 
park fence, and fell, breaking its neck. Oh, auntie, 
do you think the poor young gentleman will die.?” 

“Hush, Clarice, how wildly you talk, and how you 
tremble! Go to your room, and Jeave me to do every- 
thing possible.” 

The girl wrung her hands, and darted away again 
out of doors. In a few minutes, the men came, 
bearing the ingensible figure of a young man, clad in 
a rough sportsman’s costume. 

Clarice flew to meet them, casting many a pitying 
glance at the cold white face: 

“ Wliére is the doctor?’ will"he never come?” cried 
she, impatiently stamping her foot in angry vehe- 
mence, 

“Tliat stupid Jean has’ mistaken the way, I am 
sure.” 

Her ‘aunt was busy with the application of restora+ 
tives, and she said, gravely: 

“Come and help me to chafe his hands, Gently’ 
I think this wrist is dislocated, if not broken. - It«vas 
a terrible fall for certain. The doctor will be'here 
as soon as possiblé. “Wht a wild ‘creature you -are, 
Glartce! Don't shake so!” 

The powerful ammonia which had been ‘applied to 
the delicately-cut nostrils produced 'the desired effect. 
The stranger languidly opened ‘his eyes. 

With an unconscious téndertness and protecting air 
Clarice bent over him, and’said softly ia her sweet 
tremulous accents : 

“You see ‘have kept my word: © I have brought 
assistance, and you are safe at the chateau:” 

The eyes wandered inquiringly from’ one face to 
another, but came back again to the sweet ‘young 
epuntenance besidé him. 

“You are an angel—as good and ‘as/beautiful!” 
murmured he, “Don't leave me !” 

Clarice searcely heeded the compliment. Only the 
earnest confiding entreaty for her protecting presence 
touched her. ‘ 

She folded her soft white fingers over his hand— 
his cold, damp hand—and answered sweetly, as she 
might{have reassured a trembling child : 

“No—no, I will not leave you. Don’t fear it; and 
the docter is coming as speedily as possible. He'll 
make you well at once, ip aay # 

He smiled feebly and closed his eyes.. Madame 
Voigner moistened the pale lips with wine. 

Ti:e entrance of the doctor, an excellent surgeon, 
soon dispersed tlie crowd of servants, and enforced 
more order. 

He sentthem all away but the housekeeper and 
Jacques. The patient made no remorstrance until 
weg reluctantly wnclasped her fingers from his 
vand, 

“I should like her to stay.” 

“Nonsense!” was the surgeon’s brusque reply. 

“Tf there are any bones to set, asl suspect, you 
must let her come back,” replied the patient, quite as 
p-remptorily, and making a great effort to speak in 
his natural tones. “Do you believe’ in magnetism, 
or anything of the sort? The touch of her fingers 
dulls the pain, gives me strength, any how. I insist 
that she remains then, if she must go while you as- 
certain the amount of injury.” 

“An obstinate, self-willed fellow!” muttered the 
surgeon to the housekeeper, as Clarice, with a pale 
face but triumphant air, passed‘ by him. “ What is 
his name? who is he?” 

“Fido not know, I am sure. 
insensible at the further park gate. 
leaping the fencing.” 

“What business has he interfering with my orders? 
T like a quiet room, and as few as possible ‘with my 
patients. Let the girl keep away. We'll give him to 
understand a stranger coming into the chateau is not 
to dictate quite so authoritatively. One would think 
hie was the master here.” 

The growling voice had unconsciously been grow- 
ing louder and louder. 

It reached the patient. 

He writhed a little, winced with pain from’ the 
effort, and then said, with a touch of humour in the 
voice? 

“Precisely, my worthy Esculapius; you couldn't 
have guessed closer. I believe I am not mistaken: 
This is Chateau Visme ?” 

“Yes, O yes, monsieur, and I am ‘sure’'you needn't 
feel vexed at the doctor. You're welcome here. ‘The 
family are away; they are not to'coine for a fortnight 
yet. Don't feel yourself an intrader.” 

Worthy Madame Voiguer hastened: to say this in 
her most soothing tone. 

“T’ll try to make nyself at home,” was the dry re- 
joinder. “Iam Count Edward Visme.” 

“ Le diable' «jaeul!ated the doctor, rattling among 
his instruments to hide bis confusion 


Clarice found him 
The horse fell in 





Madame \Voigner .was in a; flutter of excitement, 

“The count!), I'm, sure yqur,lordship won't blame 
us for not, recognizing, you. It; is.so unexpected— 
such a surprise! and we've only seen you, once, you 
knew |” 

“Don’t waste time in apologies, my. good dame, 
I've kept away from the chateau long enough to make 
your ignorance quite patdonable, I'm likely to get 
thoroughly acquainted now. Confound this pain! 
Doctor, will you get through this business as quick 
as possible? I'd.like you to send off post haste fora 
Parisian surgeon, if it is a serious case.” 

“ And shall:Lsend word tomy lady, the countess?” 
inquired Madame Voigner, eagerly. 

“No, no. Peste! I am likely, to, be annoyed 
enough asit is, Keep it quiet, don’t, let it get out— 
the wretched, unlucky, affair.. I’m ashamed, of it. 
But it was the fault of that brute. Hosmer fold me 
he was good for any leap.. Mind, it is.my positive 
command you keep it'still, unless it is’ a- fatal thing, 
then you may,send.” 

The,surgeon;. had regained his | nowchalance, and 
came forward witha bland smile. 

* Now.my, dear count, you will be qniet. Too 
niuch excitement will be very injurious. Don’t talk 
any more.” j 

“T don’t intend to. It is you who objected to tlie 
soothing. J desired. Let the lady, hold my hands 
while you get to the ugly job. She calmed me with 
her very look,” 

Madame Voigher went out for her niece when the 
examination-wasover. Clarice met her with wild, 
questioning eyes. 

“Is it very dreadful? will, he die?” asked she, 
shudderingly. 

Her aunt passed her hand quickly across her fore- 
head, as if. to dispel a, cloud hanging, there, but the 
gesture proved unavailing. é 

There was still a,look of intense annoyance on her 
face 

“Yes, it: is dreadful!” muttered. she, digconso- 
lately, ‘ What shall I ever do about it?” 

“And he is to die!” moanett Clarice, burying her 
face in her hands, while the tears poured through the 
interlacing fingers. “So young, so handsome, and 
good! Has he told you where to send to his 
friends? Todie! Alas!” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Madame Voigner, rousing 
herself. ‘‘The doctor says it is.2. most remarkable 
escape. The only injuries, beyond bruises, are the leg 
broken just above the ankle, and the: wrist dislocated. 
Ninety-nine times out ofa hundred such a fall would 
have caused death ouiright! No, indeed—he willsoon 
be well and strong! And we are to nurse him—the 
saints belp us!” 

“ And do you repine at a little care bestowed upon 
a stranger? How unlike you, aunt!” began’ Clarice, 
indignantly. 

“Unfortunate stranger! Nonsense, Clarice! I 
wish, to all the saints, ‘it was a stranger! Haven't 
you heard it is Count Edward Visme himself ?” 

Clarice’s pale cheeks speedily took a pink glow— 
the tearful eyes sparkled with the astonishment which 
dilated the dark pupils. 

“ Count Edward! | Is it possible ?” 

“Yes; and very vexatious it is too, in’ every way. 
Here we are, only half ready; and nothing can go 
along well now, having hiin sick on-our hands, And 
that isn’t the worst—no, not by half!” 

And poor, Madame Voigner sighed heavily. A peal 
of the bell: startled. ber. 

“ Ah, ciel! I forgot. It'is for you. . He insists that 
you stay by him while the bone is set. Oli, Clarice, 
ma chére Clarice, remember all. I told you!” 

She thrust Clarice from the door and sank herself 
sorrowfully into a chair, murmuring, ‘“ What will 
come of it? Oh, what will come of it?” 

Clarice went in to the sick room with a haughty 
carriage, quite lofty, even for a princess, but a single 
glance at the pallid face and pain-stamped forehead 
swept away all her remembrance of the count’s 
identity. 

He held out. his uninjured hand with « <ouching 
smile. 

“Is it cruel of mo toask you to remain here? I 
don't want to be a coward, and’ you. help me to be 
streng.” [ 

She smiled faintly, in return, and quietly took in 
hers the clammy hand. It was soon over, aud the 
patient at length -pronounced ready for a quiet, re- 
freshing sleep. 

‘You are to be my nurse, you know,” said he, ina 
playful, peremptory way, looking up into the girl's 
face.’ 

He saw the shadow creep over it. . 

‘) eae, of course. only the pleasantest part of it. 
You are « cheer and entertam me, keep off cm 
and pain by the sunshine of your presence. 1 must 
have my valet over from) De Montanie’s shooting 
box to take the burden of the care. I'll. try to be 
docile.” i 
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Clatice shook her head slowly. 

“T will come now and then'to see you, ifvyou insist, 
I don’t think my aunt will allow anything else.” 

“ Your ‘aunt ?” said -hey'inquiringly. “* Do ‘you 
know T éan'timagine who you are, nor how you came 
to be heré at the chateau?” 

“7 amr the housekeeper’s ‘niece !” ‘sdid ‘ Clarice, ina 
proud, défiant tone, white her eyelids drooped until 
the long, dark lashes touched the ‘erimsoned clieeks. 

“Well, I think she has reason to be proud of ‘her 
relatioris'!” answered the young count, hiding as much 
as possible his surprise. “And I have very solid 
reason to be thankful such a‘niece exists. But ‘for 
you, I might still be lying there on that damp ground, 
beneath the dead horse. It is ‘a lonesome ‘place, 
seldom frequented; I judge. Ugh! I thought I 
should die before any one found ‘me, and I ‘had no 
voice for shouting.” She could not avoid responding 
tohis shudder. “And you will come often ‘to see 
me, I shall be so lonely here ?” persisted he. 

She snifled, and shook her head archly. 

“Tf you command it, I suppose I must obey,” she 
said, in a proud voice, with a little ‘touch of 
bitterness. 

“T do not command, I entreat. I ask a ‘favour—I 
shall be wretchedly dull, I shall grow sick——” 

“T will comé’ to-morrow,” answered she, hastily. 
Andshe glided past her aunt, who eame in, followed 
by one of the ‘housemaids,’ and disappeared from 
everyone's view’ for the night. 

Tt was useless fighting against fate. So declared 

r Madame Voigner in despair, ‘when’‘she found 
ow quietly but effectively the young master of the 
chateau -set'aside every carefully studied srrange- 
ment of hers for keeping her nieée out of the sick 
room. : R 

Now, he wanted the papers read, aud no-one suited 
his wayward will but Clarice ; ana a letter was to 
be written—no other amanuensis could so quickly 
catch his fdea ; ‘again, a new book of poems must be 
hunted out of the’package he had ordered from ‘town ; 
a bonquét needed re-arranging. : 

Under one pretext or pn all ‘his hours of re-+ 
creation were enlivened by her presence. 

Poor Madanie Voigner could only entreat the*help 
of the saints. It was quite” hopeless attempting to 
combat so energetic and imperious a will as that‘of 
Count Edward. 

Clarice” herself drifted passively on ‘the tide of 
events. At first, the look of anxious wretchedness 
on her aunt's face would send’ her into the iuvalid’s 
room resolved to act like an automaton, to be stolid, 
indifferent and chilling as a statue of ice. But there 
was & winning way about the countit was impossible 
to resist. 

Now his merry sallies routed all her assumed in- 
difference; again his pathetic pleading moved her 
coldness ‘into genuine sympathy, and his quiet, manly 
respectful manner shamed her angry pride into a 
natural demeanour. 

He had written to his step-mother of the accitleut 
but refrained ‘from giving her ‘the particulars, an 
had especially concealed from ‘her the fact of his 
being all the time in his own house. 

For this reason, supposing him still at his friend’s 
shooting-park, the countess postponed ‘her own ‘ar- 
rival at the chateau. / 

The convalescence of the young master was ‘even 
more dangerous to Madame ‘Voignet’s peace 0! 
mind. Whenever he rode or walked Clarice was 
called for. , 

No one else could adjust. the sling for his wrist or 
place the crutch so adroitly. 

More than once Madame Voigner hinted how much 
wiser it would be to send for one of his young 
gentleman friends to enliven his dulness. Count 
Edward shrugged his shoulders. 

“What! one of those coarse, unfeeling ‘brutes to 
torment his life out of him in his present enfeébled 
state! to bore him to death, make sport of his infir- 
nities, worty away what little appetite and spirit he 
could pluck up, and, by no. means last or® » to 
make love. to sweet little Clarice before his very eyes! 
Not he, indeed!” 

Madame Voigaer could only sigh and appeal again 
to the saints. 

An event eame to relieve ker somewhat’ just as 
Count Edwagd was able to walk slowly around the 
lawn leaning lightly on some one’s shoulder. Madame 


the countess accidentally met.the surgeon in Parisand’ 


learned 
chatean. 

She came down that week, with Mademeiselle 
Marie, her niece and adopted heiress. 


for the first time that ‘her step-son was gt the 


CHAPTER TL 
Tue, arrival of the countess was a momentary relief 
to the anxious housekeeper, notwithstanding it atlded 
to her cares. Count Edward had a most tenderand 


sympathizing nurse naw, for whose presence he was 
not obliged to-inventpretexts and manufacture wants. 

iselle ' Marie was.indefatigable in her atten- 
tions,‘and most zealous in -her efforts to please and 
entertain ;'but the ungrateful count yawned, feigned 
sleepiness, weariness, caprice, anything to get rid of 
her, and without success. 

He'succeeded once in baffling her persistence. | She 
really thought bim asleep, and stole softly from the 
reom, whereupon, slipping lightly from the lounge, he 
despatched the valet for Clarice. 

Jean returned tosay she was engaged, busy at some 
sewing, and mustbeexcused. Count Edward stamped 
the foot capable of :such unbecoming performauces, 
then laughing, ordered Jean to help him to the house- 
keeper’s room. 

Hefound the-unsuspecting Clarice with a pale‘faca 
bent down disconsolately to two trembling little hands, 
Sh sprang up, ‘crimson «in an instant, and stood 
speechicrss while he coolly took possession of Madame 
Voigner's chintz lounge. 

* Ab, Mademoiselle Clarice, you know about Ma- 
homet and hismountain! Do noetthink you willalways 
cheat me.thus! Jean, closethe dpor gently when you 
go out, and be sure and not allow Mademoiselle. Marie 


‘to'waken the-sleeper im-my room.” 


Jean was a shrewd fellow, and enjoyed the feat as 
much as ‘his master. He went back merrily to: his 
post, at the door of the deserted apartment. 

“Now tell:me why I:am punished so severely, 
What have I:done to deserve such Siberian treat- 
ment ?” demanded Count Edward, as in utter confusion 
Clatice sank again into her chair, and hunted up her 
sewing. 

“| don't understand you,” stammered Clarice. 

“Why have you ‘denied me the sunshine of your 
presence? You'know very’ well I cannot get) well or 
be comfortable without you.” 

“You have trad better attendance, my lord, more 
suitable company,’ than’ that of a servant girl.” 

Clarice meant ‘to say it»coldly, but the sob in her 
throat got the better of her and ‘sliook her voice intoa 

tie' tremor. 

“Who has been saying wicked, shameful things:to 
you?” demanded the count, fiercely. ‘ You are no 
servant in this ‘house. You are a blessed little sun- 
beam, @ fairy sprite,a beautifying blossom, a ininister- 
ing angel. You saved the life of the master here. 
Telt me, who dares ¢all you a servant?” 

The fierce tone unconsciously betrayed him. The 
eountess, passing in the. ‘hall, heard the familiar 
— and paused to listen: Her eye flashed wrath- 

ly. 

* T suspected as’ much,” muttered she. “ The girl's 
babyface has'bewitched' him! I think the cure lies 
in my hands. I will not hesitate to apply it.” 

“Well, Mademoiselle Clarice,” continued the count, 
within, you do notgive mean answer. Is the tuac- 
ful bird suddenly damb?” i 

“There is nothing for me to say,” said Clarice, 
turning away her face to hide the rising tears. “1 
have no complaint to make of any one, least of all to 
you, Count Edward. I am going away from the cha- 
teau. My aunt wishes it—I shall tell her to-day I 
consent.” : 

“Going where, Mademoiselle Clarice ?” 

“To those who will protect me, my lord.” 

“ Whiat other protection do ‘you need than you can 


Her lip curled. ‘Was it not to receive protection 
from everything here that she chose to go away ? 
“ What can it matter'to you, Count Edward, con- 


{ } find ‘here ?” 


Lecerning’such humble affairs as mine? Mademoiselle 
‘Marie had far better oceupy your thoughts.” 


“ A fig for Mademoiselle Marie! What is she tome?” 
“ Your betrothed bride, I suppose,” replied Clarice, 
hastily, a ‘little angry vehemence sharpening her tone, 
The count lay back on the lounge, and laughed 


heartily. 

“So that absurd: remour has come to you, has it? 
Dear, little Clarice, did you think you had saved my 
life to give it such ignominious service? Didn’t you 
‘know I was irretrievably in love elsewhere.” 

Clarice ‘startled and thrown off her guard looked 
and the tears overflowed her cheeks. 
sweet, little Clarice!” cried the count, 
reaching over hastily to snatch her hand, ‘do you 
know who came like a white-robed angel out.of the 
dimmess, as I lay fainting and dying on the turf, who 
gave'me back my life but took away my heart? 
Clarice, charming, wilful, capricious, little darling, I 
love you deatly beyond all the rest of the world! I 
am going to marry you if you will only consent.” 

She put up both white hands to ward him off. 

“Never, never! you, a count, marry the niece of your 
housekeeper ! You shall never make yourself a laugh- 
fear for me. I love you too well for that, Count 

ra!” 


“You love me! Ab, my? precious, little 


up suddenly, 





Py . Pinel 
treasure, that is‘enough, you shall yield to my will in 
the rest.” 





“Never, never!” cried Olarice, firmly, her deep 
dark eye glancing. resplendently. 

“ But, Clarice, this is the heigut of cruelty, of folly. 
I insist.” 

He was interrupted by a sudden dash from the rear 
door. ‘ 

Madame Voigner came flying in, ler face in one 
glow of intense excitement. 

“Clarice, Clarice, where are you? Heaven be praised, 
I've found it! I’ve found it! just in time, too. The 
countess has been abusing you shamefully; she is to 
turn you from the chateau to-night. Let her try it 
now!” 

So far, breathless with emotion, mingling rage and 
joy, Madame Voigner had gone, without perceiving 
the count. She paused abruptly, and looked frum oue 
to another in confusion. 

The Count Edward raised himself upon the lounge 
with an angry sparkle in his eye: 

“The couatess turn my Clarice from the chateau! 
We thinkinot, good madame, I believe [am the master 
here. We look to see her the mistress rather who 
may dictate whether or no\the countess herself shall 
come.” 

“ Yes, that’s the truth. Your lordship must excuse 
me, but I must speak now. The papers are found, the 
sweet saints be praised! It was the loud talk of the 
countess herself whic made me drop the book I was 
dusting, or maybe they had lain there another round 
of years!” 

As she spoke Madame Voigner shook at him rather 
than exhibited to him the small bundle of yellow 
papers clenched tightly in her hand. 

“ Pray sit down, madame. Calm yourself. You 
are a little disturbed, and well may you be! Butleave 
it to ‘me to answer to the countess for your niece. 
What are the papers?” 

He reached out his-hand for the papers, but madame 
drew hers back hastily. 

“No, no—nobody, shall touch them until I put them 
into safe hands—until Fierre or a lawyer comes. My 
lord—no, not my lord, Monsieur Edward—you have 
heard of the Count Henrique,’ he whose death in 
Switzerland gave the title and estate to your father. 
It was thought he died unmarried, without heirs. 
These papers prove something different. He was 
married when he went away to my own beautiful 
sister, my peerless Lisette. He was to. acknowledge 
it when he returned. She had the papers carefully 
secured, but they became mislaid in the terrible dis- 
tress which came upon us all at the news cf his 
death; and though we searched and searched, we 
could never find them. They are found at last, in the 
old, hymn-book. Well enough I see how they were 
lost. Lisette kept both beside her pillow, aud they 
got into the old book, and it was carried off to tle 
library upper shelf. Nobody has taken it down, ex- 
cept to dust it, since. All the saints be praised that 
my lady’s scolding made my hand shake with 
anger, so I dropped the book! Ah, poor Pierre, 
how will he rejoice! Ah, ciel/ there is but one 
Countess Visme—the daughter of Count Henrique, and 
this is she, Lady Clarice, my niece, Monsieur Edward |” 

Madame Voigner caught the startled girl in her 
arms, and, sobbing and laughing, repeated inco- 
herently : 

“Yes, Clarice, you are the eountess. Ali the law in 
the world can’t put you from your claim. Mademoi- 
selle Marie has lost her waiting-maid.” 

Clarice. had looked like ove who heard not, but 
stood in a bewildered, dizzy maze. 

Slowly; however, she realized the importance of the 
revelation. 

A soft, sweet smile broke over her lips, her cheeks 
flushed rosy, her eyes shone brightly. .Noiselessly 
she withdrew from her aunt’s stormy embrace, and 
went over to the couch where Edward sat staring 
vacantly upon the floor. 

“Edward,” said she, in a shy but joyous voice, 
“ you said I should yield to your will—that I should 
be your countess, and I will!” 

He ‘seized both outstretched hands, and covered 
them with kisses. 

“I am_-too selfish to refuse the priceless treasure 
offered me. I can accept it with better grace, be- 
cause, you know, I asked for you when I believed the 
estate and title mine.” 

At that moment the countess swept into the 
room. She cast a scornful, angry glance upon the 
youthful pair, and then baughtily turned to Madame 
Voigner. 

“ Madame Voigner, I herewith discharge you from 
the chateau service. Yourself and your niece are ex- 

dto leave before another nightfall. You may 
Ee how I deal with such insolence and effrontery.” 

“ Hold,” cried her step-son. ‘“ Madame Voigner 
cannot leave, because. the Countess Visme requires her 
presence here, not.as.a servant, but as a dear friend 
and beloved relative.” 

“The Countess Visme! Who is she? What other 
beside myself has right to the tule 7” 
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Edward raised the little hand still resting in his, 
and touched his lips to it again with respectful 
gallantry. ; 

“ The lady is before you, madame.” 

“How! Have you dared form a secret marriage? 
Know you not it cunts off the personal income, by 
your father’s will, if you lack my consent? I will 
uever give it.” 

“My father’s will is void, madame, You have no 
rightful claim yourself to the title. Count Henrique’s 
daughter, my wife that is to be, is the only rightful 
owner here.” 

The countess turned pale. 

“T will not believe it!” cried she. 
famous plot.” 

“The proofs areat hand. I have no question, my- 
self. There isa likeness of Count Henrique at our 
suite in Paris, I see readily what a perfect image of 
the old Visme portraits is this noble lady’s. I shall 
uot attempt to deny it. I am sorry your discourteous 
behaviour will debar you from continued residence 
with ns.” 

Without a single word, the countess that had been 
turned away. 

She went off the next morning with Mademoiselle 
Marie to Paris, to consult her lawyers. When the 
papers were presented, she found out the hopeless- 
ness of resistance. 

Smothering her chagrin and mortification as best 
she might, she vanished into utter retirement, 
Whether the brilliant rumours of the advent in Paris- 
ian circles of a new and resplendent star ever reached 
her cannot be positively asserted, but Mademoiselle 
Mario bit her lip angrily time and time again, as 
chance conversation assured her of the happiness and 
prosperity of her lost lover and his charming Countess 
Clarice. M. J.C. 


“It is an in- 





WATAWA. 
————— 
CHAPTER XXVIL. 


Tne gray dawn of morning was beginning to break 
over the wilderness at the moment when the pioneers, 
with Lincoln at their head, set out from the settlement 
to look for Bessie. 

“We may depend upon one thing,” observed the 
scout to Robert,“ and that is we shall not find the 
red-skins at their old haunt up the river, where they 
have been encamped all summer. They will plunge 
deeper into the wilderness, and securé the most in- 
accessible stronghold possible, Nevertheless, we will 
look at their old camp, since it is not far off our 
course.” 

By the time it was fully day the pioneers liad 
reached the late encampment of the savages, and 
assured themselves that the theory of the scout re- 
specting their movements was entirely correct. 

“ Satisfied on this point,”remarked Lincoln, “ I begin 
to think that I have a clue to the whereabouts of our 
enemies. We willlook for them in the vicinity of the 
Eagle’s Nest. I was hunting that way one day, not 
long since, and I saw signs of eecupation which led 
me to think at the time that the red-skins had some 
idea of removing there. We can at least explore that 
neighbourhood, and I think that this step is the 
proper one to be next taken.” 

No one thought of disputing the conclusions of 
the scont, and the rescuers accordingly proceeded 
cautiously towards the mountains in question. 

The sun rose in an unclouded sky, and its bright 
beams served to dispel a portion of the gloom the 
dark and disastrous night had engendered in the 
minds of the settlers. 

They knew that the power of the Indians had been 
considerably weakened inthe late encounter, at the 
same time that the force of the pioneers had been 
notably increased, and this reflection was not with- 
out its influence upon them. 

The scout and his son, however, .and especially 
Robert, could not avoid being terribly excited by the 
waiden’s captivity, and by their anxieties for her. 

They knew that the actions of Scalp-Robe were 
inspired by hatred of the pioneers generally, as well 
as by the admiration he had conceived for Bessie, 
and they knew that he was capable of almost any 
cruelty. 

About an hour after sunrise the rescuers, who had 
fortunately taken a course bearing closely upon that of 
the retreating savages, came across the valley in which 
the latter had halted. 

The consequence of this fact was a general con- 
gratulation and a renewed hopefulness on the part of 
the rescuers, and especially on the part of Lincoln and 
Robert. 

“Tt seems that we are really on the trail,” declared 
the scout, “and it is equally certain that this trail; is 
leading us towards the Eagle’s Nest.” 

The thought was tangible and decided, and every 





face brightened. A hasty repast was made from the ! 





provisions provided for the expedition, and then, with 
renewed courage, the little party resumed its way 
towards the supposed hiding-place of their enemies. 
“The chief has not been very careful,” remarked 
the scout to Robert. “He evidently counted on his 
spies, those two fellows we havecaptured, and expects 
to be warned of our movements by them. The ashes 
and embers of his fire are still warm. I do not hope, 
however, to do anything decisive until after nightfall, 
for we shall be unable to go near their camp until 
then, even if we find it. But thus far we have 


been favoured, and we must contrive to take cou- 


e. 

In the course of another hour the pioncers were in 
the vicinity of the Eagle’s Nest, and Lincoln gave the 
signal for a halt. 

“We must hide ourselves hereabouts,” he said, 
“and keep quiet until night. The savages, if they are 
here, will await the arrival of their spies, and employ 
the day in resting from their late labours. Let us fiud 
a@ good place, therefore, in which to encamp, and 
while you are fortifying yourselves against an attack, 
I will take a scout towards the Nest, and see if 
I can obtain some positive information to act upon at 
nightfall.” . 

“I must beg to go with you, sir,” said Robert, ina 
tone which betrayed his anxiety. ‘‘ The camp will be 
strong enough without me, and you will not be any 
too strong with me.” . 

Lincoln glanced at the sad and earnest face of his 
young friend, and did not have the heart to refuse his 
request. 

“ Very well,” he said, “ you shall go with me.” 

A spot was soon chosen for the camp—the bottom 
of a densely-wooded valley, which seemed to offer 
every desired attribute of secresy and defence. 

Half-an-hour was. passed in taking possession of 
this spot, and the scout and Robert then set out on a 
scout in the direction of the mountains. 

In a couple of hours mere the two men had assured 
themselves that the savages bad indeed occupied the 
Eagle's Nest, and that they were quietly awaiting 
reports from the spies they had left at the settle- 
ment. 

“This is another great point gained,” declared Lin- 
coln, when a long and patient watch had given him a 
view of the mountain, “ We will return to camp and 
make known our discovery. Nothing more can be 
done until nightfall. True, we might attack the 
enemy, but I know Watawa well enough to feel as- 
sured that he would kill Bessie on the spot, at the 
least prospect of losing Ler, and we must accordingly 
resort to cunning and patience instead of violence.” 

Robert assented to the views, and the two men re- 
turned to the camp, to impart their favourable news 
to their compavions. 

The day passed slowly and wearily, the pioneers 
maintaining an incessant watch, but nothing was 
seen of any of the Indians, nor did the least: word or 
sign betray the presence of the pursuers to their 
enemies. 

At last it was night. 

‘The scout had had time to consider all the facts in 
the case, and be had made up his mind to approach 
the Nest again, taking Robert with him, before order- 
ing a general movement of his forces in that direc- 
tion. 

“ Availing ourselves of the darkness,” he rked 
to Robert, ‘we must observe the uumber of the 
savages, their exact position, ‘the strength of their 
guards, the precise whereabouts of Bessie, and every 
other poiut necessary for our guidance.” 

Robert signified his approval .of these preliminary 
projects, and declared that he was anxious to be in 
motion. 

The programme of the scout, so far as it extended, 
was duly discussed with Houseman and others, and it 
was agreed that the pioneers, with the exception of 
Lincoln and Robert, should maintain themselves 
quietly and guardedly in their camp until after they 
had news from the Nest. 

“We may have to fall back upon you,” said the 
scout, ‘or we may desire to call you suddenly to our 
assistance. In any case, do not fail to be watchful and 
ready.” 

Ail the arrangements were soon completed, and 
Lincoln and his young friend set out for the hostile 
encampment. 

They proceeded with the utmost caution, of course, 
Lincoln taking the lead, and were at length within a 
quarter of a mile of the enemy. 

Here they lialted for a tinal consultation. 

“I have been thinking of a plan, Mr. Lincoln,” 
whispered Robert. 

“Very good —what is it ?” 

“T think we had better separate here.” 

“ Separate, Robert ?” 

“ Yes, sir. If you will approach the Nest on one 
side, I will approach it at the same moment on thie 
other. By so doing, we shall double our chances of 
success, for if either of us are seized by the enemy; 





who doubtless has spies on the look-out, he can rais. 
such an alarm as to notify the other... For instance, i; 
you are captured, Mr. Lincola—which heaven forbid! 
—you can raise such an alarm as to give me notice, 
as well as attract the attention of the savages towards 
you, and [ can then rush iuto the;camp from te 
other side and release Bessie. In case | am seized, 
I will raise a great tumult, and occupy the attentio;, 
of the Indians, so as to give you an opportunity of 
saving her.” 

The scout expressed his approval of the plan, at the 
same time regarding his companion with a look oj 
affectionate admiration. 

“ There is only one objection,” he said; ‘‘and tha: 
is that you are not so familiar with the ruses ay 
wiles of the savages as I am, and that your. danger 
is by so much the greater.” 

“No matter,” replied Robert, in «choking sort of 
whisper, ‘If. Bessie is not saved, I shall be content 
to perish with her.” , 

‘The scout was touched alike by the bravery and de- 
votion of Robert, and shook him warmly by the han 
as he said : 

“I thank you, Robert. Such conduct is most grati- 
fying to a bereaved father, and it will not be lost upou 
Bessie, in case we can save her.” 

The proposal of the young pioneer, was fully dis- 
cussed and decided. 

It was agreed,that two hours should be consumel 
in the proposed reconnaissance, in case neither of tl» 
scouts were detected, and that they should then meet 
at the.place of their separation. 

The particulars of the business being ail arranged, 
the two men separated, with a hearty shaking of hands, 
and set out on their respective missions. 

The instant he was aloné an uneasiness aul 
troubled look over the scout’s features. 

“‘ How could I tell him the thoughts that oppress 
me?” he murmured. to. himself...“ Haw confess the 
fear that our efforts will be fruitless? How preveut 
him from exposing his life in this manner? He due 
not know the strength of the Nest as well as I do. | 
is a hard task that we have before us.” 

He knew that it might be possible to see the captiv:, 
and even reach her side, bat how to save Ler—to save 
her unharmed—that was. a problem for which he had 
not found a solution. 

He could ouly hope that Providence would in some 
way favour the innocent and defenceless girl, and 
bring to naught the power of her tormentor. 

Dividing his thoughts between Bessie and Robert, 
he .cautiously approached the stronghold of the 
aay, Mi frequently pausing to listen. 

“Oh, if, we could ouly save her!” he said to 
himself, in one of these pauses, with a mental agony 
that brought a cold sweat to his forehead. “I an 
sure they already think ajl the world of each other!” 

He went noiselessly ov, marking every sign >{ 
life that, came from the Nest, and carefully noting 
every object that came within the range of lis 
vision. 

Thus advancing, he approached the foot of that side 
of the Nest which he had uudertaken to climb, and 
here he again halted. 

The darkness of the night had now become quite 
intense around him, owing to the density of the 
forest, and while the fact seemed to cover his move- 
ments, it also offered a similar protection to any of 
his enemies who might be on the look-out in that 
quarter. 

He accordingly surveyed everything narrowly, and 
preserved the greatest possible silence, 

As he stood *thus deliberating at what point he 
should scale the craggy side of the ledge, he heard 
a quick, sharp sound, at no great distance ahead of 
him, as of the snapping of a dry. twig under the boot 
of a person advancing through the bushes. 

The circumstance was suflicient to fix the keenest 
attention of the scout, and he listened intently, strain- 
ing his eyes through the darkness. 

An anxious pause followed, and then the low 
rustling of leaves, as of a mufiled foot brushing over 
them, came to the scout’s hearing. 

This sound was soon repeated, and then it was 
evident that some one was coming towards the 
scout, not boldly and openly, but with a stealthy 
tread like that which Liucolu himself had been em- 
ploying. 

That the unknown was an Indian ®d an enemy 
was a. point that was at once settled in the scout’ 
mind, for the line of hig advance showed that he had 
jaa descended from thé encampment. : 

rouching under some bushy young trees behind 
which hé had halted, the scout kept his gaze fixed in 
the direction of the intruder, endeavouring to make 
out the outlines of his figure. 

For a moment this was impossible, but, as the 
rustle of the leave3i grew more distinct, and the 
distance became _Jess, Lincoln's attention was '- 
warded by the presentation of the dim outlines of 
savage. 
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Another glance and the scout saw that the intruder 
was advancing straight to the spot where he had 


halted. 

The thrill that shook him at this discovery can be 
imagined. 

Had the enemy seen him ? 

Evidently not, for he continued to advance as 
quietly as ever. ’ 

There was no time to flee, however, or to secure a 
more perfect hiding-place, and the scout. accordingly 
jaid his hand upon his stout hunting-knife, with his 
thoughts in a chaos, not seeing clearly how he should 
meet the emergency, but determined to get out of the 
affair in the best manner possible. 

Ina moment more the. Indian noticed the crouching 
figure, and came to an abrupt halt. 

Contrary to the scout’s expectation, the savage did 
not utter the slightest exclamation of surprise nor 
call for assistance. 

After the exchange of a long and earnest scrutiny, 
the Indian demanded, in a whisper: 

“ A pale-face?” 

“Yes,” replied Lincoln, in the same low tone, “a 
pale-face.” 

The savage uttered a grunt of satisfaction. 

“ Linconab himself?” he added. 

“Linconah himself.” 

The Indian crouched likea tiger about to spring on 
its prey, and moved a step or two nearer. 

“And who are you ?” asked the scout, still speaking 
fn a barely audible whisper, 

“Waugh! Turtle-Head!” 

The scout had already suspected the identity of the 
savage, fot is voice, like his person, was unique and 
remarkable, being slow and deep, and evidently in 
harmony with the broad-shouldered and powerful 
frame from which it proceeded. 

In fact, Turtle-Head had tle strength and tenacity 
of the creature he was supposed to resemble, and from 
which’ he had received his name. : 

He had oftett been among the whites at the settle- 
ment, and Lincoln ‘was very well acquainted with 
him, knowing him as the most famous of the savages 
on the-seore of strength and agility, and as the 
possessor of @ soul that was as brave as it was 
cruel. 

“ Very good, Turtle-Head,” whispered the scout, 
aftera pause. “ What do you want?” 

“We want to kill Lintonah!” ¢ ‘ 

The reply was made in a fierce and hissing 
whisper, and the formidadle savage crept a etep or two 
nearer. 

Lincoln was not ‘surprised at the response, for he 
knew that Turtle-Head was one of the bitterest and 
deadliest enémies to be found on the frontier. 

“ To kill me, eh?” commented the scout. “That 
is 4 difficult: matter.” 

These observations were all uttered in a whisper, 
for Lincoln had fear of alarming the Indians on 
guard at the encampment, and Turtle-Head was 
equally afraid of alarming the friends of Lincoln, sup- 
posing that he was only a short distance from his 


party. 

“Tf Linconah will be secret and not call for help 
to his people,” said the Indian, in a voice full of the 
spirit of murder. 

“ Lincoln will be as brave as Turtle-Head,” was the 
response. “He will not call for his warriors to: help 
him. He will fight Turtle-Head, and let the Great 
Spirit judge between the one and the other.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when the savage 
leaped forward, knife in hand, with the fury of a 
maddened Jion, and aimed a deadly: blow at the 
scout’s heart. 

The murderous arm was: promptly seized, and the 
knife was wrenched from the Indian’s grasp, after a 
violent effort, but at the same moment the scout 
dropped his own weapon, and thetwo men were equally 
disarmed. 

The next instant.they were clinched in a furious 
embrace, and rolling over and over amid. the leaves 
and bushes, yet both without an explanation or a call, 
and with ouly their panting breathing, and the similar 
thumping in ‘the bushes, to attest that they were en- 
gged in a life or death struggle. 

It was a straigé scene, that silent fight—each of 
the combatants seeking soresolutely to avoid the notice 
of the aomaoes the other. 

The objétt of ‘Lurtle-Head was to kill Lincoln and 
then creep away to make a murderous and’ unexpected 
attack upon the settlers. 

_And the object of Linceln, and one which moved 
him equally as much, was'to kill his antagonist, and 
thug open a way, ag he hoped, to the rescue of his 
daughter, 

_ The fury of the combatants, animated by these feel- 
ings, could hardly have failed to be terrific, 

For full five minutes that deadly struggle continued, 
each of the two.men in turn having the advantage, but 
at le; love began to show its superiority 
Over savage hatred, and the scout threw his enemy on 


his back and pinioned bis arms in such a way that he 
was entirely helpless. 

At the same moment one of the knees of the weary 
scout came in contact with the knife he had dropped, 
and the fact proved his salvation. 

To seize the weapon and plunge it to the hilt in 


the heart of the savage was the work of a mo- 
ment. 

With alow gurgling cry, with a single effort to 
call for assistance, the savage started convulsively 
to a sitting posture, and then fell back motionless—a 
co! 


rpse. 

With a heart full of thankfulness the scont arose 
to his feet, and glanced towards the encampment, on 
the edge of which he could see several Indians mov- 
ing in the firelight. 

He waw that the struggle had not attracted atten- 
tion from that quarter, aud he drew a long sigh of 
relief. 

His prompt use of the knife, at the instant of re- 
covering it, had prevented the Indian from making 
an outcry, and left the scout at liberty to resume his 
advance towards the encampment. 

Thank heaven, the way is still.open to me !” he 
muttered to himself,as he wiped his wet and burning 
face. “I may yet. save my poor darling. I may yet 
save her from her threatened doom.” 

He again assured himself that all was quiet in the 
vicinity, and then stole swiftly forward to the side of 
the Nest, which he commenced climbing, keeping @ 
sharp look-out around him. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


Mr. G. F. Burper writes that a spot, or rather 
cluster of spots, of very unusual size, may now be seen 
on the sun's disk. 

PATENT AUTOMATON PENTAGRAPH. 
A very ingenious and ‘valaable instrument, called 
by this name, has been for the past day or two exhi- 
bited by Mr. Lewis, of Dublin, ‘the inventor and 
patentee. The machine enables the lithographer to 
transfer upon stone, ready for printing, any design in 
a reduced or enlarged proportion. 
The impression’ is taken ,upon a sheet of highly- 
prepared india-rubber, which, by means of a very 
delicate framework of machinery, can be made 
smaller or larger as the case may be, and iu regular 
or ipregeles proportions. An ordinary railway bill 
was reduced to the size of a card, the lettering being 
as perfect as in the original. 
Among the specimens shown are maps so marvel- 
lously reduced, that it would be impossible to pro- 
duce such tiny lettering and tracing in the ordinary 
way; chalk pictures lessened at will, with improved 
shading and proportions rather than otherwise; and 
bill-beads made into address cards. 

Mr. Lewis states:—‘‘ The Pentagraph is now ap- 
plied successfully in lithographic establisliments for 
various impertant purposes, amongst which may be 
enumerated views of works, buildings, or machinery, 
drawn to medium sizé, are enlarged or reduced for 
every purpose. : 

“ Pattern and drawing-books are now engraved toa 
usual scale, from which other sizes are made; thus, a 
quatto book of patterns may be issued asa diamond or 
pocket edition, the quality of the work being thereby 
so greatly improved that no artist, however efficient, 
could equal it—the cost being nominal, the operation 
simple and expeditious. 

“ Letter-headings and invoices are changed in afew 
moments to fit any size of paper; circulars are con- 
densed to priut as cards; music titles are enlarged to 
answer for posters; quarto music has been enlarged 
for school-room exercises, and reduced to pocket 
edition; manufacturer's labels engraved for oue size 
are altered to every conceivable shape or form, con- 


of preventing imitation as well as effecting economy 
in expensive workmanship.” 


Oak 1x THE Coat, Formation.—Knowing the 
interest you and other readers of your valuable paper 
take in all sorts of natural curiosities, &c., lL am led 
to send you a very brief account of a log of oak taken 
out of a seam of smut or coal on Gresley Common, 
Derbyshire. The log is.about 6 feet long and 18 
inches. in diameter, partially decayed through the 
middle, but otherwise: perfectly sound, and the grain 
very beautiful, capable of taking a high polish, aud 
very blackin colour. A gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, who has for many years studied geology, and is 
considered an authority on’ such subjects, has 
seen it, also the place from: whence dug: I quote 
some paragraphs from his letter, as giving a better 


very interesting one, much more so, indeed, than I 
expected to have found it.” “The tree must, indeed, 





be one of the most ancient of oaks, for it could only 


sorted or in regular proportion, thus affording a means: 





description: than 1 could. He says, “ The fact is a ; 
‘which formerly produced these molluscw in the 
‘ largest numbers was the Bay of Cancale, where the 


have reached the situation in which it was found by 
being floated in the water or frozen in the ice, by one 
of which agencies the clay drift was deposited. This 
puts back the date tothat of the existence of the 
mammoth and other extinct animals,” &c. “I should 
put your oak back to a date long anterior to the de- 
posit of the so-called bog oak, found in low-lying 
swamps.” “The discovery of the tree will, most 
probably, form the subject of a paper at the next 
meeting of the Midland Scientific Association,” held 
on the 27th inst.—H. D. E. 
NEW ADULTERATION OF SAFFRON. 

Arter referring to the ordinary adulterations of 
snffron, and the temptation to make use of them, 
60,000 flowers being required to furnish 1 1b. of true 
saffron, Professor Bentley stated that two Spaniards 
had recently offered some quantity of the drug for salc, 
samples of which had been sent for examination. 

The article closely resembled genuine saffron in 
colour, and in odour, but the odour was not so penc- 
trating, and was somewhat peculiar. Or placiag » 
little in cold water, however, a great difference was 
immediately remarked. Genuiaoe saffron yielded its 
colour to water slowly, but the sample under exami- 
nation gave up its colour immediately. 

Structural differences were also perceived after ma- 
ceration in} water ; and, in short, the professor soon 
discovered that the sample consisted in part of genuine 
saffron—the stigmata and paft of the style of crocus 
sativa—but for the most part consisted of the stamens 
of the same flower dyed with some orange-yellow 
colouring matter, possibly that of saffron itself, but 
probably some other material, the exact nature of 
which the professor had not yet determined. 

The adulteration is easily detected from the efr- 
cumstance that the stamens have the anthers at- 
tached, and pollen granules oaperete and deposit on 
soaking in water, and are casily recognized by the 
microscope. 

The yrofessor has recognized the same adultera- 
tion in other specimens of saffron, but not to the same 
extent. One wasiu the Exhibition of 1862, and the 
other was twenty years old. He was at one tinw 
disposed to believe that the mixture of the stamens 
was accidental; but the quantity present, and the fact 
of their being dyed, proved conclusively that their 
presence was a frandulent adulteration. 

In conclusion, the professor remarked that the ex- 
istence of a fraud like that now exposed showed 
clearly the value of knowledge of botany to pharma- 
ceutists. 


AnrMAts fed on farinaceous food exhale a quantity 
of carbonic acid equivalent to the oxygen inspired, 
while animals fed on animal food absorb oxygen some- 
times equal to four parts in ten of that inspired. 


Tue body of an average-sized man presents a sur- 
face of about 2,160 square inches, or filtecn ,square 
feet, and consequently sustains at the sea level a 
total atmosplieric pressure of 34,400 pounds or nearly 
14 tuns and a half. 

Tre Teutonic, or German. race, possess the largest 
brain of any people. The nations having the smallest 
heads are the ancient Peruvians and Australians. ‘The 
ancient Egyptians had the least sized brain of any 
Caucasian nation excepting the Hiudoos, The negro 
brain is nine cubic inches less than that of the Leu- 
tonic, and three cubic inches larger than that of the 
ancient Egyptian. 

Tue drawings in the first lottery in Englana, as 
far as is ascertained, began on the 11th January, 1569, 
at the west door of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and contiauel 
day and night till the 6th May. ‘he scheme was 
announced two years before, and showed that the 
lottery consisted of forty thousand shares of ten shil- 
lings each. Any profit that might arise was to be de- 
voted to the reparation of harbours and other public 
works. 

Ti city of Lyons consumes annually two million 
pounds of spun silk. Four cocoons and a fraction are 
necessary to produce a gramme—(the five hundredti: 
part of a pound); consequently, the’consumption of 
Lyons alone requires 4,200,000,000 cocoons; the 
length of silk thread in each being about 500 metres, 
the total is equal to 2,100,000 millions of metres, 
which is fourteen times the distance of the earth 
front the sun, or 5,494 times that of the moon from the 
earth. ‘I'hat length would encircle the globe at the 
equator 52,505 times, or reach 200,000 times round 
tite moon. 

Tue Frexou Oyster Fisnurtes.—The result of 
the oyster fisheries on the beds at the little French 
portof Penerf, on the Atlantic, for five days last 
week, and effected by 400 boats, working three hours 
daily, was as follows:—First day, 2,037,000; second, 
1,202,000; third, 661,000; fourth, 49,000; fifth, 
500,000; or, inal, 4,349,000. ‘Ihe districtin France 


beds extended along the coast from the place of that 
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Michel and Granville, a 
distance of twenty miles. A dozen years ago the 
produce in the bay was from 100,000,000 
to 150,000,000.a year, and the fish was sold on the 
spot at three or four sous the 100. At present the 
same fisheries yield hardly ten or twelve millions, 
and the price in September last on the beach was that 
price per dozen. The rere in quantity arises 
from the abuse of the fisheries during the last few 
years. The fishermen of Granville and Cancale, who 
were formerly very well off, are now ina com- 
parative state of poverty. 

Tux Dean and Chapter of Westminster are alarmed 
at the idea of an underground railway coming within 
300 feet of their Abbey. They have consulted some 
eminent engineers as to the effect: whieh is likely to be 
produced by the vibration of the trains, and these have 
reported that there will be less effect than is caused by 
any ordinary. gale of wind—nor is this opinion based 
upon mere supposition. The engineers made some 
curious experiments in Marylebone Church, which is 
close to the Metropolitan Railway. Taking an in- 
strument into the pulpit, which was so delicate that 
it indicated even any motion of the head of the occu- 
pant, they found the greater vibration was caused by 
cabs passing along the street outside than by trains 
ia the tunnel beneath. 


name to Mount Saint 





FACETIZ. 

Enoixe drivers have to mind their “ points” as well 
as typos; and they overrun their lines to “admiration ” 
by putting a litale “ coal.on.” 

VALUABLE! WIFE. 

A blacksnith uamed Oscorn offered himself as 
bail, at the court of sessions, for a prisoner whose 
trial was put off till the next term. 

“Are you ‘surely worth five-hundred pounds above 
all your debts?” inquired the recorder. 

“Why, sir, I hold my wife to be worth five- 
hundred pounds without counting property.” 

“The Court is satisfied ; take the bail,” replied the 
recorder. 

Two Harp Tutnes.—First, to talk of yourself 
without being vain ; second, to talk of others without 
slander. 

Wanrtep to know if the captain who destroyed and 
put to such a fearful end Her Majesty's . Bulldog can- 
aot be prosecuted by the Society for the. Protection of 
Cruelty to Animals? 

Tr ig said that one of the candidates for the Reader- 
ship of the Temple sent in a letter stating that he had 
been chaplain to a gaol, and therefore had great expe- 
rience in dealing with “ most hardened sinners.” The 
Beuchers did not see it. 

Indignant Parent.—“ 1 have paid your debts twice— 
and you still contract new ones!” Cool Son— 
“ Contract! surely father, you mistake. I have done 
my best to enlarge ‘em.” 

SCENE IN A VERY FASHIONABLE BOARDING HOUSE. 

Landlady: “Don't know what they are? Why 
those are pillows—what did you think they were?” 

Newly-arrived Boarder: “Qu! indeed! I thought 
they were pin-cushions.” 


“] say, friend, your horse is a little contrary, is he 
not?” “No, sir!” “ What makes him stop, then?” 
Oh, he’s'afraid somebody ‘ll say whoa, and he shan’t 
hear it.” 

“IT sax, Sambo, where you get de shirt studs ?” 
“In de shop, to be sure.” “Yah! you just told me 
you hadn't no money.” “ Dat’s right.” “ How you get 
dem, den?” “Well, I saw on a card in de window, 
‘Collar Studs,’ so I went in and collar’d dem.” 

“Guitty or not guilty?” sharply said the City 
Judge the other day to an inattentive female prisoner 
inthe dock. “Just as your hocour pleases, It's not 
for the likes o’ me to dictate to your houour’s worship,” 
was the reply. 

Tne national debt of the United States has reached 
the sum of £564,000,000 sterling. The Yankees have 
shown their usual go-akead ability, as the huge debt 
has been made in less than five years. What nice 
pickings there must have been—ii ¥ankees ever do 
such anaughty thing! 

States’ Evipence.—A good story is told ofa 
George White, a notorious thief‘in Worcester, Mass. 
He was arraigued for horse-stealing, when it was sup- 
posed that.he was connected with an extensive gang 
which was levying contributions upen all the stables 
round about. Many’ inducements were held out to 
White ‘to reveal ‘the names of‘his associates, but he 
maintained a dogged silence. An assurance from the 
¢ourt was at last obtained ‘that he should be dis- 
chargedif he would reveal all he knew of his accom- 
plices. Phe jury were accordingly suffered to bring 


in a verdict of “not guilty,” when he was called upon 
for the promised revelations. “I shall be faithful to 
my word,” said he. “ Understand, then, that'the evil 
One isthe only accomplicd' I ever had: we have been 
a great while in partnership. ‘You have acquitted 
me, and you may hang him if you catch him.” 
A LIST OF UNPUBLISHED INVENTIONS, 
1. A powder-proof female. 
2. A wedlock which cannot be picked by law- 
ers. 

‘ 8. A peck measure which held but a half peck. 

4. Awelectrical machine which gets up.an affinity 
between uncongenial spirits. 

5. An electro-magnetic alarm which warns suscep- 
tible young women against designing men. 

6. A machine which cleans and thrashes chil- 
dren. 

7. A machine which goes through the whole pro- 
cess of courtship and marriage. This. is the inveution 
of a tailorand hairdresser. 

8. A disagreeable easy-chair for unwelcome visi- 
tors. It is upholstered with curry-combs, bair-pins, 
and fish No editorial sanctum should be 
without one. 


Tre most extraordinary instance of patience on re- 
cord is that of an American judge, who listened silently 
for two days while a couple of wordy lawyers con- 
tended about the construction of an act of the Legisla- 
ture, and then ended the ‘controversy'by quietly re- 
marking—“ Gentlemen, the ‘law is repealed.” The 
same case has occurred in London with a little varia- 
tion. Ss 

Dove.as JERROLD. ip one of his plays gives to an 
Englishman in his discourse with a Frenchman a re- 

rtee which recent évents have deprived him of. 

e Frenchman is abusiog Englishmen for their abo- 
minable cookery, when our indignant countryman re- 
plies, ‘We may not have your fricasseed this and 
that, and your what d’ye call ems, but we have the 
Habeas Corpus, and beat that if you can.” 

Dytxe ror Love.—A gallant old Scotch officer 
was narrating the unfortunate history of ‘an ‘early 
friend *who had been jilted by a fickle beauty in 
favour of ‘the Duke of A., and he concluded ‘his 
story thus, in a tone of much -emotion : ‘Poor 
fellow! he never got over it. No, sir, it was the 
death of him.” And then, after a pause of much 
— he added with a faltering voice, “ He did not 

ve above fifteen years after it.” 


“Vet, lasht night vash de varst ash never vas. I 
toughtto go down de hill to mine house, but no 
sooner did I valk de faster I stand still, for de darkness 
vas so tick I could not stir in my boots, and de rain 
dunder and blixen! in more’n tree minutes my skin 
vas vet . mine ray ~ after von leetle while 
stop quitten rain someding; so I keep feeling 
Stal all de vay long; and when I decen to mine 
house to valk in, vat youtink? It belong to some- 
body else.” 

Tue following conversation is said to have taken 
place bet ween Mrs.-——, of this city and her maid :— 

Leah, bring me some water with the chill taken off.” 
“Yes, ma'am, directly.” ‘Leah, what on earthkeeps 
you?” “I've been looking for the-chill, ma'am, and 
1 can’t find it.” This reminds us of the boy sent to 


boil some eggs soft; when questioned what detained | 


him, he answered, “ Rot the things, it ain't no use, 

they won't bile soft. I'’ve.been at ‘em more nor an 

hour, and the more I bile ’em the harder they get.” 
TAKING IT COOLLY. 

“Sir, you are a fool!” 

* Do you call mea fool, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir!” 

“You do, sir?” 

“Yes, sir. I would call any man a fool who be- 
haves as you do.” 

“Ob! you would call any man a fool. Then I 
cannot consider it personal. I wish you good morn- 
ing, sir.” ; 

A Wacvetxe Stick.—At the Clerkenwell ‘Police 
Court, the other day, a fat, short, valgar-looking 
young man applied for summonses against twu 
sisters, under the following circumstances. The 
applicant stated that shortly before Christmas he met 
the two'sisters in question ata concert, intredaced 
himself to their notice, ‘and at his suggestion’ was 
allowed ‘to see them home. He made an appoint- 
ment with one to walk out with her on the fullow- 
ing Sunday, and that being kept he became her ac- 
cepted lover, and such che considered himself, “A 
few days since he saw this young woman out with a 
young man, aod feeling annoyed, he asked her what 
she meaut by it, when she only laughed-in -his faee 
and saidthat she bad him fora “walking stick.” 
The magistrate: A walking stick?what did 
she mean by that? The applicant: She meant 
that ‘she only had him to! walk out with »when 





she conld get ‘ne one else—that shechad him ‘for 


a convenience. (A laugh.) On Wednesday last he 
recefved two valentines of’ # most annoying character, 
and feeling certain that they had been sent to him 
by the yourg women in question, he endeavoured to 
see them, and on Friday he met them in the street, 
Ee no sooner n to accuse them than they assaulted 
him with their umbrellas, broke his Wat, scratched his 
face, and had he not run away would have otherwise 
maltreated him. He spoke to a constable about the 
matter, but he refused to take the young ladies into 
custody, and in consequence he had ‘the man 
to his superior officers, and he would ‘be punished, 
He hoped the magistrates would grant him a summons, 
as he wanted to show tlie ‘young “ladies that ‘they 
could not’ do as they pleased with him.—’Phe magis- 
trate said the applicant could have a sumrions, but he 
thought that he had better leave the matter alone, or 
else consult some mutual friend. 

How .tro Puate a -Fricate.— The Mackerel 
squadron consisted of one 28 in. row-boat, mounting 
@ 12in. swivel, and commanded by. Commodore Head, 
late of the canal-boat service. It is.iron-plated after a 
pecoliar manner. When thé ingenious chap who was 
to iron-plate it. commenced his work, Commodore 
Head ordered him to put the. plates on the inside of 
the boat instead of ‘the outside,.as in the case of the 
Monitor and Galena. “ What'do you mean?” says 
the contractor. “ ,"says the Commodore, “ Ain't 
them iron plates inte to protect the crew ?” “Yes,” 
says the contractor. “Well, then,” says, tho Com- 
modore, in a great passion, “ what,do you want to 
put the plates on the outside for? The crew won't 

on the outside—will it ? the crew will be on the 
inside—won't it? And how are you going to protect 
the crew on the inside by patting the iron plates on 
the outside?” Such reasoning was convincing, and 
the Mackerel squadron is plated inside. 

Pasuion AnD, Agt.—We. are.in a:pusition.to state 
that, with a view to the abolition of the existing mon- 
strosities of female attire, the directors.ef the School 
of Design:have offered .a premium forthe invention of 
a lady’s dress that shall form the best combination of 
convenience, elegance, and economy.— Punch. 


' POEM ON A PUBLIG-HOUSE. 


Of this Establishment how can we. speak ? 
Its cheese is mitey and its ale is weak.—Punch. 
Ossecrion To A Usirorm Rate.—Mr.. Bumble the 
Beadle begs to. say, that he werry much objects to the 
of uniform rating. Such s.system, Mr. Bumble 


idear \ 
believes, would lead to a most unporochial reduction 


of the splendour of, porochial hofficera’. costume.— 
Punch. y 


SPEECHES BY AN OLD SMOKER. 

Iam almost tem to wish, : sir, that I-were a 
great a fool as old Brown. He consoles himself for 
his narrow circumstances by the reflection that, as he 
has nothing to leave behind him, ‘his relations will 
net rejoice at his death. I should begladif I could 
console myself anyhow for my impecuniosity. But, 
were Ia rich man, I should not eare a fig who might 
rejoice at my death, supposing nobody tried to shorten 
my life. -And, sir, if;you wauted your relatives to 
grieve instead of rejoicing at your death, you could 
easily make them do so by leaviug all ‘you died 
— to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Money is not bappiness, sir? No, sir; and money 
is not wine. Money is not beauty. But, sir, no 
money no ira,,and mo money no matrimony— 
the state of life which, as I trust, sir, you daily ex- 

rience, is the nearest approximation ‘to happiness 


low.— Punch. 
“ SAND LINES.”’ 


Mistress (to former Cook).—* Well; "Elizs,’-what are 
you doing now?” 

Ex-Cook.— Well, num, as you wouldn't ‘give me 
no character, I've been obliged to marry a sdldier."— 


Waar is the difference between a singing-bird and 
the receptacle in which your milk is lowered down 
your front grating of a morning? ‘One’sa canary and 
the other's an airey-can.—Fun 
—_—_!_3 
Tue Russians have given-up the idea of a railway 
between Vibourg and St. .‘Petersbarg-money is 
wanted, ‘The distress of the: population of Finland, 
which seems to be unknown to: the rest-ef Europe, is 
this season something awful, and it is just ithe work 
such:as contemplated in this railway which is wanted 
to save them from utter starvation. 
Juventte Drunkaanps.—At the \'Police-court, be- 
fore Messrs. Woodruff, Holt, and .Dixou, Sarah 
ve, of 26, Earl-street, was avith selling 
beer without a license onthe 3rd -.  Itvap- 
from the evidence that the house was a house 
ef cal for young ‘boys’ and ‘girls. “Inspector ‘Kerrin 
said ‘he-visited the defendant's tiduse ‘at ten minutes to 





}eleven'o'elock on Saturday niiht. “In'the-smug at ‘the 
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pack of ‘the ‘bar he saw eight girls and seven boys, 
aad four of the latter were playing at cards. He 
spoke to. the four boys wlio were playing at cards, 
and he found that.they were.each twelve years of 

The others in,the room were about sixteen, years 
olf. On the table there was a half-gallon jug con- 


taining ale. There were three glasses also containing ; 


ale, There was no grown-up*person in the room. He 
next visited the back parlour, and in this room there 
were thirty-eight boys. Four of, these lads were 
drunk. One of them was only eleven years of age, 
and he had neither shoes. nor stockings. He was so 
dronk that he could ’not stand, and he was obliged to 
hold him up by the shoulders to speak to him. The 
defendant was fined 20s. and costs. 








STATISTICS. 


A Monster VineyArp.—It is said that the Buena 
Vista Vineyard, in Sonora County, California, is the 
largest in the world. ‘It consists of 6,000 acres, with 
972,000 vines planted previous to 1865, and 700,000 
planted, or to be planted, this year. Last year the 
yield was 42,000 gallons of still, wine, 60,000 bottles 
of sparkling wine, and 12,000 gallons of. brandy. One 
hundred men are constantly employed, and double 
that number during the vintage. ‘There, are 8,000 
fruit-trees, and: large varieties of grapes. 

Navy Estimates.—The Navy Estimates for 1866-67 
show a net decrease of 4,071/. as compared with the 
vote for the financial, year 1865-66. The totals are: 
Required for 1866-67, 10,388,153/., and last. vote for 
the financial year 1865-66, 10,302,2242 Under the 
various heads there are itéms of increase and decrease. 
The most important items of decrease are: Wages to 
seamen ‘and marines, 82,3021.5> victuals and clothing 
for ditto, 90,5067.; and naval stores, 377,7711. The 
most important items of increase are: Dockyards, 
&e., 64,7761.; new ,works, building, machinery, and 
repairs, 364,880/.; and: army departmentconveyance of 
troops, 82,2087, The extra receipts and repayments 
last year were 157,5911., and they are estimated this 
year at 149,1632,, of course diminishing the expendi- 
ture to that amount. 

Ixcome-rax.—A few! days ago a Parliamentary 
return was.issued showing, under various heads, the 
annual values assessed tothe income-tax in the years 
1864-5, and the amount: of tax chargeable: at 6d. in 
the pound, as folléws:—In ‘Schedule ‘A, lands, tithes, 
fisheries, and manors, .annnal values, 57,002,4252, 
amount of tax, 1,424,811/.;. fines, annual values, 
204,9327., amount of». tax, ‘5,118/.; houses, annual 
values, 63,837,324/., amount of tax 1,595,786/.; mines 
and ironworks, 6,588,1612, amount of tax, 164,6917. ; 
quarries, annual values, 584,947/,. amount of tax, 
14,6082.; gas, railway, canal, and other property, 
annual values, 22,547,3982., amount of: tax; 563,637/. 
In Schedule ©, public dividends, annual’ values, 
82,012,8402., amount of tax, 800,3217. In Schedule 
E, hereditary pensions (Consolidated Fund), annual 
values, 42.8607., amount of tax, 1,059/.; offices, sala- 
ries; and superannuations, anhual values, 20,559,3671., 
amount of tax,.513,9517. In Schedule D, public com- 
panies, annual values, 11,303,4152, amount of tax, 
282.5687; trades and. professions, annual values, 
98,777,4261., amount of tax, 2.469,408/7. In Schedule 
B, farms, annual values, 17,120,224/., amount of tax, 
427,9227. The total of annual values is 330,580,7291,, 
and of the amount: of tax chargeable at 64d,, 
8,268, 8807. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Make Burren, YeLLow i Winrer.—Give 
your cows a little bruised gorse. The fresh juicy 
spines. ground, or, cut five, will be much relished by 
them. It, increases the milk, improves the colour 
of the butter, and does not impart the slightest dis- 
agreeable taste, 

_A recurpr for a new kind of indestructible ink is 
given in one of the German scientific journals and 
may interest our readers. The ink is said to be com- 
vosed of thirty grains of sugar dissolved in thirty 
grains of water, to which are said to be added a few 
drops of concentrated sulphuric acid. Upon heating 
this mixture the sugar becomes carbonized by the 
acid; and when applied to the paper, it léaves a eoat~ 
ing of carbon. whicit camnot be waslied off. This stain 
1s rendered more permanent by the decomposing action 
of the ink itself upon the paper, and thus made, it re- 
sists the action of chemical agents. 

_Som tHar Negeps Love.—To ascertain the soil 
likely to be benefited by lime, put a smal] quaatity of 
soil in a tumbler, and pour upon it; first a little water, 
and then a good deal of spirits of salts, or muriatic 
«id. If this addition produses @ strong effervescence, 
there is no need of applying lime to the land ;. if.no 
eJervescence i produced, in all probability liming or 








marling will be,useful. However, this simple test can- 
not always. be depended. upon, and it is therefore 
much safer to have the proportion of lime determined 
in the soil. ‘which at no great expense can be done by 
an analytical chemist.. But in localities where the 
services of a competent chemist cannot be conveniently 
obtained, the test should be made. 








THE DESERTED. 


Return, my love, for the spring is here, 

With her face of beauty, and voice of cheer ; 

She comes to us like a fair young queen, 

The treés are wearing her badge of green, 

Her breath is soft on the wild hill-side, 

She has scattered her floweret’s far and wide; 

And the cuckoo caHs in the greenwood track, 

You said when. he sought usjyou would come back. 


I watch and wait till my warm heart'chills, 

The sun goes over the far, lone hills, 

And the moon: looks down from the» tranquil sky, 
And the day is o’er,‘and you came not nigh. 

Oh, spring is bere, and the wild birds sing’; 

Come home, my Joye, from your wandering, 

The blue-bells gleam through the dark green fern, 
You;said when they blossomed you would return. 


Come back my love, I am desolate, 

I pine like the dove for her absent mate. 

The sunbeams dance in their golden play, 

Through the long bright hours of ‘the gladsome day. 

In sprivg-tide garments the earth apvears; 

But my eyes are blind with their yearning tears ; 

Oh, come! the daisies whiten the lea, 

And you said-when they bloomed you would come to 
me. A, G. 











GEMS. 





Spurn not small beginnings; he who can touch 
the halter may secure tie horse. 
A WISH. 
Sweetly as rolls the placid stream 
Amic the meadows gay, 
When lighted by the moon’s pale beam, 
It ripples on the way— 
May life’s smooth tide roll on with thee, 
Home to a blest eternity. 


To live much in a little time is, ina manner, as 
good as if the very time past were lived over again. 

He that can enjoy.the intimacy of the great, and 
on 20 occasion disgust them by familiarity, or disgrace 
himself by servility, proves that he is as perfect a 
gentleman by nature as his companions are by rank. 

Tue sadness engendered by the overthrow of all 
our hopes is‘ malady; and often causes death. It will 
not be one of the slightest occupations of our present 
physiology to seek by what ways and meansa thought 
succeeds in producing the same disorganization as a 
poison. 





EFFECT OF MOISTURE AND LIGHT UPON 
LEAVES. 


LEAvEs consist of’ fibres arranged in a kind of net- 
work, They areof various shapes and sizes. Some 
are so small as to be microscopic objects, and others 
—those of the Talipot palm, for instance—so large as 
to measure above thirty feet in circumference. They 
also fall at different times, and are differently denomi- 
nated according to the period of their fall; being 
called caducous, deciduous, persistent, or perennial, 
according as they fall in summer, in autumn, in spring, 
or only inthe course of years. 

The function of leaves in elaborating the sap has 
been already pointed out. But their property of 
absorbing and perspiring, moisture is also worthy of 
attention. A leafy branch, after being gathered, 
speedily withers in a dry atmosphere, but in a damp 
situation it retains its verdure for a time. Hay- 
makers are quite familiar with the fact that in moist 
weather it is next to impossible to get their hay- 
harvest lodged in safety; and everyone lias’ ob- 
served the effects of a hot day in causing, plants to 
droop, and of @ moist one in causing them to 
flourish. : 

The great annual sunflower is said, in a hot dry 
day, to perspire in twelve hours not less than Lb: 
140z.; and the corneham cherry. is a still more re- 
markable instance, for it evaporates moisture equiv- 
alent to twice the weight of the whole shrub in 
twenty-four hours. 

The effect of light upon leaves is also worthy of 
notice. If not the actual cause of their green colour, 
it has at least some influence in making and keeping 
them green. Leaves raised in the dark are invariably 
of a sickly white colour; and the blanching ef celery, 


it is well known, is effected by covering up the te 


from the light. ba 


It is singular also, that light, whilst it benefits the 
upper, injures the under ‘sides of leaves; and none 
can have attended to fruit-trees without remarking that 
they. invariably tura their leaves towards the light. 
If leaves are disturbed, they will turn again to. their 
former position, and quicker, too, in, proportion te the 
intensity of light. A field of clover follows the 
course of the sun as regularly as the sunflower, th 
marigold, and the daisy. 

We ought not to omit quoting, en passant, the 
striking remark of*Sir J. E. Smith in reference to the 
flowers just mentioned, that nature, in their forms, 
seems to have imitated the radiant luminary to which 
they are apparently dedicated. 


—_—__ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 








Ay ex-Empress died in Philadelphia recently. Tt 
was Madame Huate de Iturbide, widow of the tormer 
Emperor.of Mexigo. 

Queen Anne's Bounry.—For the year ending 
December 31, 1864, the. receipts. were £278,102 12s. 


j.and the disbursements £263,781 5s., leaving a cast» 


balamce of £14,321 6s: 1d. 


Tuk rise in the price of pictures’ by artists of estab- 
lished reputation has within the last forty years been 
about 300 per cent.—a proof of increased wealth as 
well as increased taste for art. 

Tae Emperor Napoleon’s stables, at this time, con- 
tain 350 horses, and employ 280 regular men, besides 
helpers, and the’numerous blacksmiths employed at 
the forges attached to all the stables. 


A wiite fawn was shot last weck at Courtivron, 
in; the Cote d’Or—one of the greatest rarities ever 
known in this parts The beauty of its milk-white 
skin: was’ very remarkable. 

M. ApoLpn, aurist to the King of Bavaria, is said 
to have discovered that the most frequent causes of 
deafness.and consequent dumbness in, children are 
obstructions in the Eustachin tubes, which under 
proper treatment often admit of relief. 


Mr. Fotry, R.A., has just completed the model for 
his bronze,statue of Lord Herbert, to be erected in 
front of the War Office, Pall Mall. ‘This work pro- 
mises to rank among the very finest, portrait-statues 
its author has produced. 

Caprain Jervis (well-known in connection with 
the Great Eastern Railway) has given notice in the 
House of Commons of his intention on an early day to 
ask for leave to introduce “‘ a. Bill for the Better Regu- 
latiow of Railways.” 

A MEETING, organized by French ladies, for sending 
help to the freed negroes of America, has been held 
in Paris. Since April last ten cases, containing 5,332 
articles of clothing, valued at 27,969f., and 27,466f. in 
money, had been sent'out by the ladies’ committee— 
making in all 54,935f. 

Tue Emperor of Mexico, ever mindful of the as- 
sistance he has received from the Belgians, has, with 
the greatest pleasure, subscribed 2,000 francs to the 
memory of those slain at 'Tacamburo—wherever that 
may be—and Her Majesty has given half that sum to 
show her pleasure. 

THE Queen will hold five courts at Buckingham 
Palace during the ensuing season; the Princess of 
Wales will: hold two drawing-rooms at St. James's 
Palace, on behalf of Her Majesty; and levées will be 
held by the Prince of Wales. It is also stated that in 
June Her Majesty will lay tha first stone of the Cen- 
tral Hali of Science and Art at Kensington, 


A HUNDRED and twenty members of the new House 
of Commons are more or less concerned in the manage- 
ment of railways. The railway interest, though still 
strong, is materially weakened. In the last Parliament 
its numbers varied between 146 and 156; so that there 
are now thirty members the less. The London and 
North-Western has seven directors in the House, as 
also has the Great Weetern 


National GALLERY.—The report of the keeper of 
the National Gallery hasjust beenissued. During the 
last year the following purchases were: made:— 
Rolando Dead (Velasquez), £1,549 4s. 6d.; pertrait 
of a lawyer (Moroni), £528 8s. 6d.; portrait of Philip 
IV. of Spain (Velasquez), £1,200; Landscape’ with 
Ruins(Ruysdael), £1,200 ; the Virginand Child andSt 
John (Raphae®, £9,000; two wing pictures repre- 
senting St. John the Baptist and St. Lawrence 
(Memling), the pricc. not, mentioned; the. Doge 
Mocenigo, &c. (Carpaccio), £3,400; and the Madonna 
and Infant Christ (Santi), £120. During the year 
a number of the more valuable pictures in the gallery 
have been covered with glass and others varnished. 
Several pietures were also leat to the Dublin Exhi- 
bition. The attendance of visitors in the year to 
Trafalgar-square was 691,354, and to South Kensing- 





ton 692,900. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. Dextow.—It has been stated that the best kinds of 
steel contain about eve-ti(th per cent. of nitrogen. 

Vinermta.—Colour of hair light brown, tinged with red- 
Handwriting regular and pretty for a schoo!-yirl. 

Ax O_p Cumr Orwoxr desires us to say that any lady 
sending her carte shall receive his in return with full parti- 
culars. 

E. M. R. wishes to correspond with a gentleman with a 
view to matrimony. She is vighteen, dark brown hair, dark 
eyes, of medium beighi, and considered good looking. 

G. M.—As many as 100,200,000 tons of water pass over 
the Falls of Niagara every hour. 

W. HL A., twenty, 5ft Sin. in height, dark hair, blue eyes, 
would be huppy to correspond with one of our young lady 
readers. If owe among them should like this description, 
“ W. H. A.” will be bappy to hear from her. 

Lizzin, @ wilow, forty-one, a dark complexion, without 
epcumbrance, well educated, and of domestic habits, wishes 
to correspond matrimonially with a gentieman of nearly her 
own age. 

J. Joxrs.—Of the 1,285,000,000 people now ih the world, 
700,000,000 wear cotton exclusively, and all but 70,000,000 
use it more or less. 

Mepicus asks us “the time ac onsumptive.can keep breath 
in the Inugs, also that of a person of moderate strength, 
and that of a person witb strong lungs.” Will “ Medicas” 
write to us intellizibly ¢ 

J. B. H., twenty-three, considered good looking, fair, and 
tall, is desirous of receiving an introduction to a young lady 
about eighteen, who must be tall, dark, with a well educated 
mind, and pesscssed of a small income. 

Viva would like to become acquainted with a tall dark 
centleman with a view to matrimony. He mast be well 
educated and gentlemanly. Sue is seventeen, fair, with 
auburn hair, blue eyes, a commanding figure, accomplished, 
an: of an amiable disposition. Cartes to be exchanged. 

B. A.—It is stated that constant exposure to carbonic acid 
gas frequently results in blinduess. 

f. S. wishes to correspond with a gentieman with a view 
to matrimony. Ue must be rather tall, with a dark com- 
plexion, and in a good position. “HS.” is little, fair, 
thoroughly douie-ticated, aud well educated, 

Fai lwoorxe.—TIwo of the Princess ef Wales’ sisters 
attended Her Royal Highuess’ wedding —the Princess 
Dagmar, who wus betrothed to the late heir to the Kussian 
throne, and who is now betrothed to his brother, the present 
Czarowitch. ‘The other sister was a were child, 

Axxertk, tired of being a widow, forty years of age, con- 
sidered good luoking, domesticated, and a good musician, 
bas no objection tu correspond matrimuially with a geutle- 
man. He must be im good circumstances—a widower 
preferred. 

F. E.—In the East Indies the annual cotton crop averages 
2, 402,000,000 bb. 

A Panuen, 5ft. 10im. in height, of fair complexion, with 
auburn hair and whiskers, blue eyes, and thirty-niue years 
of age, with an income of 150/. a yeur, would like to cor- 
respond with a lady about the same age who has from 400%, 
te 500, aud who would help him. with his farm. 

Kaxnanrts would like to know whether a marriage would 
stand good in his father’s name, although his mother was 
never married. A man or woman, whether of legitimate 
birth or not, may be legally married in any name, provided 
it be that by which they have been generally kuown. 

Jast.—The apricot tree was tirst brought to England from 
Italy, m the year 1524, by Woolf, cardener of Heary VILL, 
who, it appears, introduced several valuable fruits about the 
same period. 

Puxexo, who is a bachelor of thirty, living in London, of 
studious habits. mixing little ia seciety, and has no chance 
of making des* able acquaimtances, is good jiovking, and bas 
a warm temperament, wishes to correspond with one of 
our fair readers who is desirous of blending iu matrimony. 

Lorrie would be glad if some gentleman would interest 
himself in ber behalf. She is lizht, very pretty, a gool 
singer, and domesticated, very fond of home, and would 
make a good wife. Sbe would prefer a dark gentleman; 
age, nineteen. 

Cc. C. wishes to correspond and exchange cartes with a 
good looking gentieman. She is twenty, of a fair com- 
plexion, dark brown hair, dark eyes, is cousitered goud 
looking, and of a lively disposition; has no mouey. but is 
domesticated, and would make @ steady end aifectionate 
man a true and loviug wife. 

Arrosson is desirous of an introduction to our fair cor- 
respondents, Wishing in all sincerity to meet with a suitable 
partner, “Lhave spent,” he says, “my days in compieting 
my education, and also in learning a trade; then devolved 
upom me the responsible duty of bringing up, and educating, 


= 
and protecting my orphan and homeless sisters, Bat iow, 
my sisters being able to take care of thémselves, by tind 
myself a bachelor at thirty, although 6 it. 10 in, in heicht, 
with black hair, and abundance of whiskers and moustache, 
and ajtogether a fine good looking man.” The lady may 
either be a blonde or a brunetty, but must bé cheerfal and 
affectionate, thoroughly domesticated, and possessed of 
some means. A young widow not at ail objected to. 

B. Q L.—Drs. Odling and Dupre succeeded in discovering 
the presence of copper in plants. They obtained 251 of a 
grain from 100 grains of wheat ash. 

Manion H. having seen the success of so many young 
ladies who have applied to Taz Loynow Reaner, wishes to 
follow their example. She is sixteen, rather below the 


not repulsive to look at. Have travelled, anil do not use 
tobacco or alcohol in any form; havean annuity, enou 
to make bome comfortable, and blessed with & generous, 
loving disposition. Further particulars with carte to the 
lady who will take pity on my loneliness.” 

A. T. Hay.—It was not until the sixteenth century that 
the present mode of coating the backs of mirrors with 
quicksilver anid tinfoil was introduced. F 

Assiz.and Miysiz wish oneeopent with two geatlemen 
“Anuie” is, dark, pretty,. very domesticated, and would 
make a loving wife; a fair gentleman preferred; age, 
twenty-four. “ Minnie" is fair, tall, goo: looking, and very 
domesticated. “ Minnie” is also a good singer and pianiste, 
fond of home, and thinks she would make a good wife; 





medium height, and of an amiabie and loving dixposit 
The young gentleman must be about a year or two her 
senior. 

Lity B., twenty yearsof age, under middle height, brown 
wavy hair. dark eyes, well educated, in a goo?! position, 
would like to correspond with a young gentleman aboot 
twenty-four or tive, of steady habits, and possessing a good 
moral character. Would not object to hear from “ R. James.” 
Handwriting very fair—a little too flippant, perhaps. 

Rose and Lizzie wish to correspond matrimoniully with 
two mechanics. They must be steady and affectionate, and 
fond of home. “ Rose” is in her twenty-sixth ycar, bas 
dark hair and eyes. “Lizzie” is in her twenty-third year, 
has light brown hair and blue eyes. They are very 
t d the di height, and would prefer 





pered, o 
men. 

M. C.—Lacker for tin—Any good lacker laid upon tin 
gives it the appearance of per or brass. Itia made by 
colouring lac varnish with turmeric to impart the colour of 
brass to it, and with annotto, to give it the colour of copper. 


MURMURING SHELL. 


Murmuring ever—thou beautiful shell, 
Sweet is thy music 4o me, 
Teli me of happier regions, oh! tell, 
Under the waves of the sea! 
Is there no refuge from cares that oppress, 
No heart to welcome with love's sweet caress, 
Realm of more joy, and where sorrow is jess, 
Down in the fathomless sea— 
Under the waves of the sea? 


Down in the grottoes of coral and pearl 
Is there no haven of rest, ‘ 
Far from the tumult of earth's busy whirl 
Dwelling with those we love best. 
Is there no day without shadow or pain, 
No broken link in affection’s sweet chain, 
No notes disé¢ordant in life's fleeting strain, 
Down in the fathomless sea— 
Under the waves of the sea? D.S. 


Axsiv Gray having been engaged to'a yéung man for 
more than a year, is greatly annoyed, nay, jealous, because 
he escorted a lady friend of hers home. In this tribulation 
she desires to know which is to blame, the faithless swain 
or her friend? Has “Annio’ never heard of the nigger 
witticism, Cwsar and Pompey berry much alike, ‘specially 
Pompey. 

Acretra and Beatrice wish to correspond with two 
young gentlenien, “Aurelia” is tall, has dark brown bair 
and eyes, fair complexion, well educated, and idered 
good pianiste. 





a 
“ Beatrice” is of medium height, with black 
hair and eyes, bas bad a good English education, but no 
accomplishments; is thoroughly domesticated. and will 
have 200/. per annom when she comes of age. No fortune- 
hunter need apply. 

W.3,—In the year 1745 a woman at East Dereham, in 
Norfolk, spun a single pound of wool into a thread 84,000 
yards in length, or nearly ferty-cight miles. Since that 
time a young lady of Norwich has spun a pound of combed 
wool into a thread of 168,000 yards; and she actually pro- 
duced from the same weight of cotton a thread of 203,000 
yards, or upwards of 115 miles; this last thread, if woven, 
wouki produce about twenty square yards of musliu. 

Fasyxy Fern wishes us,to make it known that she isin 
want of a husband. She.is nineteen, 5 ft. lin. in height, 
and of propossessing appearance, with brown curly hate and 
grey eyes. “Fanny” is also accomplished, good tempered; 
and of a very affectionate disposition, but owing to her 
parents leading a very secluded life, she has vot mixed in 
society, therefore her prospects of getting married are very 
slight. 

Atice and Emity are desirous of corresponting with two 
young tradesmen who must be tall and dark. “Alice” is 
of medium height, fair complexion, brown hair, and blue 
eyes, thoroughly domesticated, and rather: inclined to 
embonpoint. “Emily” is also of medium height, and a 
blonde. Both are respectably connected, have received 
liberal educations, and would make kind and loving wives 
to young men of amiable dispositions. 

G.A.S.—Launch of the Ross Winans cigar ship.—This 
remarkable structure has been launched from the yard of 
Mr. Hepworth, at Cubitt Town. It has been built, for 
Messrs. Winans, from designs for which they are 
patentees, being the fourth upon tho same principle. There 
is accommodation on board for thirty passengers. The 
idea of her inventors is that such vessels would be of tho 
ntmost value for carrying mails ond possengers; wodld 
travel with great speed and steadiness; d that, were 
sneh vessels employed, we might have daily muils to and 
from America. 

Mamvwis modestly thinking he bas all the essentials to 
make a woman happy, and firmly believing that if married 
he should be a happier man, live in more comfort, enjoy 
society, and the innumerabie blessings of this life certainly 
more than he does now, requests our aid. He does not look 
for perfection, but would gladly share his lot in life with a 
true and sensiblo woman, Of course be has an ileal 
Would like the lady to be between eighteen and twenty-tl ve, 
fair, educated, a good pianiste, and one whocould contribute 
to his happiness. An orphan ¢why an orphan?) with, the 
avove auributes possessed of beauty of mind, would tind in 
Phim a loving partncr in ber future joys and sorrows, 





curly bair, moustache, aad nat st and ana told Lam 
O1SE 


Describing hiniself, which, he says, is a “hateful task,” 
“Memphis” adds, “1 am tweaty-eight, dark couplexion,. 





dark gentl preferred; age, eighteen. Both of highly 
respectable [amilics, 

Ne.ty Bry, « blonde, and Daisy Cuaix, @ brunette, two 
friensis, request our opinion of their hair. The lock with 
the blue ribbon is de ly auburn, that.tied with pink is 
dark brown. If these young ladies be as pretty, and aro as 
neat and tasteful in other matters as in the management of 
she samples of hair they have sent us, assuredly they need 
bot despair of speedily obtaining husbands. Nelly's hand. 
writing is neat and good. : i 

L. S. D: teNs us that last summer, when in the country, the 
sun took the skin off her nose, and it has been very red 
since, and asks for a cure, If “LS D.” be. lady, we reply 

tience; if a gentleman, we ask the counter question, was 

caused by the sun? We know that being too frequently 
“in the sun” will cause réd noses, but in either case patience 
will be found the best restorative. The application of a 
cooling ointment or milk of rosea might help, 
Communreations Rxcxivep : 
‘ tN J. S. would be glad to'hear from “ Flora” and 

M. B. L. offers herself as a candidate for the heart and 
hand of “Hf. M.de R.” She is twenty-two, tall, fair, of 
homely habits, and having lately réturned from abroad 
would like to settle ib life, 

M. L., twenty-seven, with dark hair qnd eyes, and of a 
respectable family, thinks she would be able to make 
“HM. de R.” happy. She has nothing to offer but a true 
and loving heart. 

Deamaricos wishes to ‘exchange cartes with “Neliy 
Gordon.” || 

Muixoa wishes to correspond matrimonially with the 
“Son of Neptune.” She is considered good looking, gooil 
tempered, sound teeth, black hair, dark hazel eyes, weil 
educated, and very fond of mugic, aud twenty-tive. She 
would like to cxchange cartes. 

F..W. A,, twenty-three years of age, fair complexion, 
5 ft 95in,, with a loving heart, and a respectable trade, is in 
want of a wife to his happi ‘in this world: 
would like to make an engagement with “/Annie.” 

E.S. R., in auswer,to EL M. rde_ RB.” states she is the 
daughter of respectable parents, twenty, of medium heiylt, 
dark wavy hair, hazel eyes, well ‘educated; domesticated, 
and would make a good and loving wife, but candidly cun- 
fesses she has neither money nor expectations. (If tis de- 
scription suits, she will be glad to exchange cartes with 
“H. Mede BR.” 

J, W. H., twenty-five, tall, and dark complexion, and who 
possesses a nice farm dnd 200% per annaw, wishes to cor- 
respond and exchange cartes with “ Alice” or “ Kate,” the 
latter preferred. 

Waxore will be most bap 
cartes with “ Alice.” Is 5.ft. ? 
and whiskers. Is in a good 
profession. 

R. RK requests “Constance Lyndhurst” to send her carte. . 

Henry, aged. twenty-tive, would be happy to correspond 
with * Helena,” flattering himscl{£ that Be can full the 
requirements contaiucd in her notice. 

Evuusb would like to eerrespoud with “Nellie.” He is 
twenty-six, about 5 [t. din. in height, of a dark complexion, 
with black whiskers and,beard, and holds a yery respect- 
able position.in the scholastic profession. 

A. D. gE would lie glad to receive a Jetter from “ Lontina,” 
as he thinks she fs just the person he would fike. 

Attce, who is'ninetcen years of age, tall,, merry, good 
tempered, amiable, woll educated, rather musical, light pair, 
dark eyes, fair complexion, and eonsidered pretty, would 
be pleased to correspond with the “Son of Neptune,” aud 
exchange cartes. 

A. E. Y. Z, iu reply to “Helena P.,”" begs tovoffer himself 
as a canditate for her hand, faucying she is just the girl for 
him. Like ker, Le is of he Jewish faith, noi rich, but pos- 
seasing a comfortable home; ashopkeeper with an income 
of about 3f. lox or 4/. per week, which he :fancies is sulli- 
cient to live upon comfortably, and if “ H. P."" is not extra- 
vagant might have 4 little tovspare: “A. E. Y, Z.” is 4 ft. 
10 in. in height, passably good looking; amd fond of home, 
but as likingdeug courtings he would like to come to terms 
speedily. 

Janes and Joux Loy think they woul be just the sort of 
hasvands required by “ Alice and Kate.” “ James” isdark- 
fair complexioued, 5 ft 11 in im height, built in proportion, 
most gentleman-like in appeurance and address, is lively, 
good, hunmoured, ani fond of home, and of a good pusi- 
tion fa ‘life. “John” is dark complexfonéd! 5 ft. 9 in. in 
height, very good looking and thoughtful; iis in receipt of 
avdl..peraniuum. “James” would prefer “* Kate.’ as he is 
in bis twouty-seventh year; and “John” * Alice,” as he is 
in his twenty-fourth year.. Further information is to be had 
on receipt of letters aud cartes: 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








HRADEN’'S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 
) flavour, abundant strength; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 
¢ free to all England.—ALEX. ANDER BRADEN, 
‘Tigh Street, Islington, London. 


HY GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 

green, and mixed, are now ON SALE, for 

ily use, at 2s. 4d. per lb, at NEWSOM and CO’S. 

ginal ‘'ea Warehouse, 50, Borough, Established 
p. 1745. 


[1E LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY’S 
FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 
|, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
ign Book free, post-paid. 
LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
plied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
, at their New London Bridge Stores, London 


ag . , 














VANS’S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
Kitchener a prize at the Exhibition of 

. It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
lis. to £30.. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
eand public schools, and hospitals, with steam 

us, from £50 to £100 and upwards, Show- 
83 and 34, King William Street, London 
Manufactory, 10, Arthur Strect West, ad- 


RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 71b. Tins, 5s.; 
14]b. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 211b. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
»p.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
yebants, Philpot. Lane. 








REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 

ALEX. ROSS’S charges for dyeing the hair— 
dies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen's, from 5s. The dye 
old at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 64 stamps. Any 
d produced, 





PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
) ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
iskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
i 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
phtest effect to the skin, 8s. 6d., or per post for 54 
rps. Ross’s Torter MaGazinz, 1d., monthly; had 
ill booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
lborn, London. 





+ fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 


} IMMEL‘S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-autique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 
MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 
London. Just published, “Rimmel'’s Book of Per- 
fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. P 


ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter 
Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, 8. (12 
the Railway Station). Hair Cut and B 
Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 
showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 64. No buasi- 
ness on Sundays. 








Pomnenars, FRENCH oa rh bal 
per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 
Hasssai's report: ‘*The French brandics sold by o 


Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and = 
medicinal purposes."—S. POWNCEB) 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples & 
ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited). —Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depét, 434, Strand. Sample dotiies of the fit 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
herry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. —Housghipld ‘Port, | 
18s. ; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
samp'e bottle, 3s. 2d." Club Port, 36s.;, sample bottle, 
8s. 2d. 


OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD beers 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on eacli 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “ genuine™ 








and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly.) 


recommended for family use. Retailed in every town” 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J.and 1OELY 
26, Cannon Strect, London. 


AUTION.—COCKS'S _ celebrated READING 
SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 





Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general vise, sold]. 
by all respectable, Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured | 


only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Qharles. 
Cocks, 6, Duke Strect, Reading, the Original Sauce: 
Wareliouse. All others aro spurious imitations, 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chaitis, 16s, 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 





London. 


iWkU 
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ELIX SULTANA'S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 
which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, Is. 

e Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady's neck, 

iciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Clab, 

ood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 

nuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
t fre.—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
try, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY'S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 

The purity, delicacy of flavour, aud nutritious 
bperties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
b which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
icle of general consumption. Itis highly approved 
i strongly weomeleeied my medical men, and is 

'y adapted for invalids and genera) consumers.— 
8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
y English Manufacturers of Cocoa whe obtained 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


Ty OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —The causes of dysen- 
etl tf pee Soonsied. Os i Aad our own 
may be safely counte: the purif 
ncy of these well-known Within eee lot 
rs the chance of escape a dangerous disease 
s ouly by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
ady is dispelled” by general purification of the 
od, and its regenerating influence over iy 
us the very means for wage E tarhlon: 
uiting, cramps, and straining include the Shot 
ew strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
ics and astringents, and cam be confidently relied 
=. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
imitation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
oie and repress the excessive excitability 
: 8, 











We and OLOCKS. —FREDC. -amacsovate 
(Successor to Thomag Haw)9y DpayLy" Yves 
Watchmaker, by special appointmeny Inte 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, ‘at 148, Regent Strect, W. Ele. 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to ra nee Ws cee ot 
£1 5s. to £12 12s, Eig: day 2s. 6 
Clocks, striking hours atid ha picker ts £5s. an 
upwards. MP REDEBIGMAWLEY. Watehmaken 440, 
Regent Strect, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Bhippers supplied of sed ouidacl va 


RANDY.—The Pete and Cheapest, in the World. 

Cognac, 15s} pér) gallon:;‘{one idoreis,:'38b: } 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s, nis 
splendid Brandy caijnot be..equalled. :: Best) Londen 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above pric: a4 per per dozen include. railway carrisee. ‘} 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 
| INANAN'S. LL’ WHISKY ‘v. Sane 

BRANDY.—This Celebinted, ola Ligh Whisky 
rivals the Tcl _— Brahdy. is pus, > 
mellow, deli and: very. whol 
bottles, 3s. di, at the. ‘yétail hotises fa Toudbn ae 
agents in the oath pal townsin England; or wh esale 


the rod seal a pink el, So Gee asl tar 


oy whee 
LL oy: is 


g TAR, Sore or 


out any ane or inconvenience to the 6 He is 


Pre dag at sf be commliel at, bivay Feridence, ast Sunisine 


ae eotrsis charges 
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Complete Bets, 4 to 


EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. weet 


yaa oe Eatgteeet, lanten; 


-] The total lle by death paid “amount to 


IFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND.— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, d 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 
While affording all the advantages and facilitie} 
usual with other this institution possessef 
ei tures peculiar to itself; an 
ears of its operations it hag 
] ted to the extension of Life Assurance 
th e whole of Great Britain aud Irc 
lan I 
The system and regulations have been framed, an 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay+ 





-}| ments, but especially the following : 


‘As small present outlay as possible. 
No Responsibility, whether of Partnership off 
Mutual Assurance. 


" little that only grosdl 
lessni aff po a 
libe m lder, if he desire tom 
on uish his policy ; or, ; 
The loan he a sisi equal to its office valu 
ae cance colar ef @ policy, 
i; of BE jushit nu Gal»ppa-} 


‘rent a eee its eet apgisag ar deceased lives! 
USAND POUNDS. 


wy: 
om dung ak 
Ranking for Profits over ajl later, 


he'e 
eM She secured by Assuring before bth 
April. ; 
TITOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. © 
‘Tiéndon (Ghiéf Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


+ AL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LiFe | 
. URANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's © 
Stjastiiitadon, 8.W.—Established 1924, 


cos cee ©6£201,000 
co Fund safely invested, is 
aes see ove cee ee eee 1,446,000 
icies in the last year were 





bio! ety. ose ese. ope ces. STAT 
ded to Policies at the last : 

275,077 | 
1,962,629 
Tie fo ng are among the distinclive features 
of the society 

Credit Ssstem.—QOn any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of tho 
annual ms during the first five years may 
reriain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

Eudowment Assurances may be cfiected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
ayhic hever event shalk fij's t happen. 

* Fntalid Lives may fe assured at rates proportioued 
to the increased risk. 
| Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
da 4 ioe Rate of death. Q2 i 

Reversi us att iaqadubial Divi- 
ete 71862 sigan ky, 48 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 
+28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place ia 
Janbary, 1867,,and;persons: who offevt! new policies 

‘ore the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to on6, year’s additipnal share of , profits over 
later entrants. 
wit of rates and forms. of, proposal .¢an be ob- 

vd c* ahy of the Society's agents, or of 

GE OUTCLIFF E; Actuary abd Sebratary. 

rigs rt ames’s Square, London. 8. \V. 

PP NHE LAND SECURITIES COM PAN ¥ ¢Limited). 
The ny ISSUE MORTGAGY DEBEN- 
le half- 


don, or 





TURES, bearivg 4} per cont. interest, pa 
yearly, at tle Bakers of' the Company in ts 
at such’Country Dankers as may bo arranged with 
the; holders, payable at such periods. aud’ for ‘such 


amounts as may suit investors. ‘The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issned-is str ictly 
limited td Abe total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, sectired to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of! which a ‘régister is kept at the Com- 
ny’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
Yt dae The-holdérs have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
a at present to. £900,000. ‘These debentures, 
pas, eeaiding the advantages Af a'good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, will be found & per- 
ectly safe and convenient investmetit.’: 
The Company accept money on deposit in the 
a] Speen or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation f 
estment in the mortgage debentures, -and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional ciroumstances. 
Apply to the Managing Director, Fand Securities 





ane, SS, Bow-sireeh, ° see 


Company, No, 82, Charing Cruse, #W. 











THE 


“Ww AN ZER” 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE. 


The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 
liable to get out of order—performing a greater range of work 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. 


IRON OR WOOD TABLE. ’ QUARTER CASE. 


From £ 1. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





Tue popular use of the Sewing Machine has been long retarded by the complicated machinery 
necessary to do the work. ‘This objection is removed by the “ WANZER” MACHINE, combining 
the minimum simplicity with thorough effectiveness. The Company fear no competition, being con- 
fideht that their Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them. 


The ‘Wanzer” Sewing Machine will perform more work than any other Machine yet offered 
to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer and Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company, will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine can do. 


The extreme simplicity and perfect finish of these Machines render their management easy by 
inexperienced hands, while their neatness and extensive range of work mark them as the best Family 
Machine. Tailors, Dressmakers, or Milliners will find them peculiarly adapted to their purposes, 

Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges, &c., with requisite tools for the 
management. 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 
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LONDON: 
PUBLISHED BY J. E. GELDER, 334, STRAND, 


AND SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE BOOKSELLERS. 
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NEWTON WILSON & CO-’S 


ATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


These Machines possess the very latest improvements in both lock and knotted stitch. Their has long been established as the first in the market 
Elegant in form; simple, light, rapid, and noiseless in operation ; they combine, in the most inexpensive form, the perfection of simplicity in manipulation 
the perfection of needlework in the results produced. In the variety and of these results no machines whatever will com with them. All the know 
operations, such as running, —- hemming, tucking, quilting, braiding, cording, are combined here, with the additional operations of hem-stitching 
embroidery. The Machines, therefore, are equally applicable to the plain work of a family and to the fancy varieties of the boudoir or the drawing-room. 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W. 





Co 


THE LATEST NOVELTY 
In Family Sewing Machines is the NEW LOCK-STITCH 
MACHINE, at £6 6s., with Stand complete, being the 
cheapest Lock-stitch Machine in the World. 
Jt may be had on a very handsome Stand, with 
GOES, BM ictesiccsidgssmsessctbesenisnckcattves,; ae: a @ 
A very cheap Domestic Machine, Loop-stitch, 
tarned by hand 4.....ccccsossesccccrcesssvccccescee 2- B 
An excellent Machine, on Stand complete......... 4 4 
An admirable Lock or Knotted-stitch Machine, 
in enclosed Cabinet, complete sissecsccrseerere 12 12 0 





THE LATEST NOVELTY viel 


In Manufacturing Sewing Machines is their NEW DUPLEX 
MACHINE, which comprises in one Machine an instanta~ 
neous double action, with a contrivance enabling the 
operator to stitch a new elastic in an old side-spring boot. 
This machine is specially intended for Tailors and Shoe- 
makers. It will stitch with cotton, silk, or linen thread, 
and is the only Machine that will meet all the require- 
ments of the practical Bootmaker. 

Price, without Stand ... 200 000 Cre eee Dee ORs Bee eee ene eee £138 13 0 

With Stand complete .....sscsccsssgessecerersreees 25 15 0 

(Special Machines for every other kind of special manufacture.) 





*," Patterns of the Work of any of the Machines will be forwarded, along with Mustrated Catalogue, post free, from the 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDO 


BRANCHES :~EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM; 23, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; UNION CORNER, GLASGOW; 8, HANOVS 


STREET, EDINBURGH; 108 & 19, GRAFTON STREET DUBLIN; AND 49, GEORGE STREET, PLYMOUTH. 
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